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‘‘With an equal load my Studebaker 
outpulls any truck its size!” 


N OHIO mine operator made that statement in 
a letter to Studebaker just a little while ago. 

He says he has successfully competed his Stude- 
baker against other trucks time and again on a hill 
alongside his property. 

A West Virginia firm writes they’ve had two 
Studebaker trucks in operation for 16 months with- 
out one cent of expense for mechanical upkeep. 

All over the nation, owners of Studebaker trucks 
report the same satisfactory kind of experience. 


The result is that so far this year, over 8 times 
as many new Studebaker trucks have gone into 
service as in 1941 for the same period. 

Whether it’s freight pick-up in the city as pictured 
above—or moving hefty loads along twisting moun- 


tain roads—it’s all the same to a husky Studebaker 
truck. It does its job dependably and economically. 

It’s certainly worth waiting to get Studebaker’s 
kind of performance and value in your next new 
truck. But be sure to let your nearby Studebaker 
dealer know now what your truck requirements are 
likely to be. This will help him to serve you better. 


Studebaker 


Builder of trucks you can trust 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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That’s why, when you pick Ford, you 
can expect lower costs, more work 
hours, thriftier maintenance, more 
sales appeal at trade-in time! 


It stands to reason that the longer 
a truck lasts the less it costs per 
year to own. 


And longer life is what you get in a 
Ford . . . up to 19.6% longer life 
than the four other sales leaders! 
Here’s the proof! 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, noted 


HOW LONGER-LASTING FORD 
TRUCKS PAY OFF FOR YOU! 


Figure it out for yourself. Obviously, the truck 
that can haul for you longer than other makes 
is the truck that can do the job better, more 
economically, more reliably. Ford Trucks last 
up to 19.6% longer than the other four sales 
leaders. That means Ford Trucks stay on the 
job longer! Yes, any way you look at it, you'll 
get more truck for your money with a Ford 


Truck . . . because Ford Trucks last longer! 


New York life imsurance actuaries, 
assembled the records of all trucks of 
the five sales leaders registered from 
1933 through 1941 . . . 4,967,000 trucks 
in all. Then they prepared truck life- 
expectancy tables in exactly the same 
way that they prepare life-expectancy 
tables for humans. 


The result? Up to 19.6% longer life- 
expectancy for Ford Trucks—up to 
almost a fifth longer than the four 
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OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 


Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as measured 
by truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, the accompanying table fairly presents the 
relative life-expectancy of the trucks involved. 
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other leading makes of motor trucks! 


The reason? Ford knows from experi- 
ence how to build trucks for longer life! 
And Ford has built and sold more 
trucks than any other manufacturer. 


Let your Ford Dealer show you his 
truck life-expectancy chart. See Ford’s 
long-life features. You'll see for your- 
self why it pays to order a Ford—the 
truck that lasts longer! 


13.1% longer than that of truck “B” 
3.2% longer than that of truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of truck “D” 

19.6% longer than that of truck “E” 


WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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80,070 CARS OF ALL TYPES ARE CARRYING LADING AND|T 
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CAR OPERATORS USING DURYEA - UNDERFRAME 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW TRON MINES COMPANY PITTSBURGH & WEST 
SANTA FE JERSEY OF VENEQUELA VIRGINIA 






BALTIMORE & OHIO CENTRAL RAILROAD OF LINDE AIR PRODUCTS 
ye sicaiten aan a ce PENNSYLVANIA 
she eh CHICAGO & EASTERN LEIGH VALLEY — 
BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE  LLINOIS = : LEHIGH & NEW ENGLAND ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN DENVER & RIO GRANDE LEHIGH & HUDSON UNITED STATES ARMY 
WESTERN : 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI PACIFIC UNITED STATES NAVY 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- ; 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PORTATION CORPORATION =—- MAINE CENTRAL ORITED STATE WAS ORFs 
PACIFIC GULF REFINING COMPANY NEW YORK CENTRAL VISCOSE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, HIGH POINT, THOMASVILLE & NORFOLK & WESTERN _ WESTERN MARYLAND 
POTEAPOMS &- OMAHA DENTON PERE MARQUETTE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO ILLINOIS CENTRAL PENN CONLEYTANKCARCO. ——‘ TUBE 







0.C. DURYER CORPORATION 


FIELD BLDG., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 









TRAIN CREWS MORE SAFELY WITH ADDED PROTECTION! 


CENTER SILL GUIDE | 


CUSHION SPRING HOUSING 
. CUSHION SPRING 


OVERSOLID STOP ~_ 


\ 
FRONT 
“FOLLOWER F 


~—-RFOR FOLLOWER ——— 4 
” —£ USHION SPRING LINK ¢ 


y 
* _ END SILL 
CENTER BRACE 


REAR FOLLOWER STOP 
BODY BOLSTER 


Y’RE PROTECTED BY THE DURYEA CUSHION UNDERFRAME 





The added protection afforded lading is a result of a major engineering achievement in the 
design of cushioning devices. 


When a moving car impacts the coupler on one end of a Duryea Cushion Gear car, the coupler 
and follower move 94”, compressing the cushion spring by a like amount. This movement is 
independent of any movement of the center sill. After this movement has taken place, the follower 
makes contact with the cushion spring housing. This housing is essentially an integral part of 
the center sill. If the energy of impact is sufficient to compress the cushion spring further, the 
center sill and its associated parts then start to move through the underframe and it can continue 
to move up fo its full travel of 7”—a much greater distance than with other types of cushioning 
devices—at which point the oversolid stops make contact with the body bolsters and prevent 
any further sill movement or compression of the cushion springs. 


5 At the end of the car opposite to that at which the impact takes place, the rear draft lugs, rear 
follower and gag washers compress the cushion spring against the restraint furnished by cushion 
spring link. Regardless of the direction of movement of the sill, the cushion springs at both ends 
of a car become active and both are always placed in compression. The 7” movement of center 
sill and compression of cushion springs result in increased energy dissipation with a reduction 
in force imparted to car and lading. The low force, an exclusive feature of the long travel Duryea 
Cushion Gear, provides greater protection to the car and its contents. 


DURYEA CUSHION UNDERFRAME 


THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 


FOR FREIGHT CARS 
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Let our 


Industrial Department 


do the legwork for you! 


If you are looking for a place to expand your business in 
the west, Texas or Louisiana, our Industrial Department can 
probably save you time and money. 

Southern Pacific grew up with the eight states it serves. 
We can furnish you accurate, up-to-date information on all 
matters which might affect your choice of a site—such as 
water supply, power, transportation, labor, taxes, fuel, prop- 
erty availability and costs. We can, moreover, obtain this 
information without revealing your plans or identity. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more concerned with the success of your business than we 
are with its specific location. You may be sure that any 
recommendation we make to you will be unprejudiced. 

For many years industries large enoygh to require spur 
track installations have been locating along Southern Pacific 
Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people have 
been of help to many of them. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most confi- 
dential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write me. Your inquiry will 
receive careful attention and will be treated with strictest 
confidence. 

W.W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 


Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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| Now! the INTERNATIONAL KB-12 
: with New Heavy-Duty Features 
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And this fast unit is now available as 
a Straight Truck as well as a Tractor 


This big International was a winner from the day 
it was introduced—a winner for truck operators 
needing generous load capacity and fast maintained 
speeds in the hills as well as on the highways. 

Now the KB-12 has been even better adapted to 
its job. Note the picture—the new radiator grille 
and the heavy duty bumper. Note the sleek and 
business-like appearance. 

What you can’t see is this: 


Eight inches of length have been taken out of the 
New KB-12. 

The KB-12 now is available in four wheel bases 
—155, 161, 179 and 215 inches. That means a KB-12 
for all types of service where its load capacity and 


Tune im James Melton on “Harvest of Stars.” NBC Sundays. 


speed are required. 
International KB-12’s are Performance-Co-Ordi- 


nated as all Internationals are—expertly fitted to 
their jobs with all of International’s unrivalled skill. 


And they’re Load-Co-Ordinated by the exclusive 
International Truck Point Rating System. 


Gross Weight Rating Range of the KB-12 is 
28,500 to 35,100 pounds. For complete details see 
your International Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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This new dual-control truck crane for heavy 

[04 duty work is another of the added advantages 

of “America’s Most Modern Port”. The bulk- 

loading conveyor, the modern transit sheds, new 

N EW acreage and piers are included in the expanding 
facilities and streamlined operation. It means 


you can count on Long Beach, California, as the 


& A C | LI TY Port that will best help you meet your shipping 


requirements. 


of Lon Beach 


AMERICA'S MOST MODERN PORT | oO RNI A 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY 


Rubber at the start... 


AND GOOD FOR MORE RECAPS 


You can see, feel and measure the 
difference in General truck tires! 

In the tread—where every frac- 
tion of extra thickness means a 
lot of extra miles—the C. D. is 
nearly half again as thick as regular 
truck tires. 

Sturdy, buttressed side-walls 
protect this premium tire against 
curb-bruising and chafing, yet 
like all General truck tires, the 
sidewall and shoulder are designed 


THE GENERAL TIRE & 


Akron, 


MORE 


ORIGINAL 


for cool running. 

That’s why the C. D. costs more 
to buy but less to own. And when 
the extra deep tread is finally worn 
smooth, the husky rayon cord body 
is ready, willing and able to take 


as %” 


a “cap”... many times over, for 
many more miles than other tires 
can safely give. 

So get the facts and you'll 
get General. See your General tire 


dealer today. 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Ohio 


MILES 


MORE 


GENERAL 
CD 


RECA P M i 
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GENERAL IS YOUR BEST BUY 
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and pulling for you! 
Latest-type new Road Diesels 


Here’s the power Katy promised you—New three-unit, 
4500 h. p. diesel giants to speed your merchandise to 
destination many precious hours ahead of schedule. KATY NSS AILROAD 


Fast, dependable, on-time service between St. Louis, 
Kansas City and important points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas—on the 
stepped-up schedules of the Southwest's 
Main Supply Line. 0. K. KATY! 





MISSOURI - KANSAS - TEXAS LINES 
ts Serving the Southwest 
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THE Du MONT- DESIGNED TELEVISION CAMERA 


OUMUINT television speeds progress with 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Airfreight 


Just as television has created a new and major channel of communication, so, 
too, has air transportation revolutionized travel and shipping. It is only 
natural that Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., television pioneers, uses 
American Airlines Airfreight as standard shipping procedure for routine 
distribution of television broadcasting and receiving equipment. 


American Airlines Airfreight makes possible new, unmatched advantages in 
distribution, merchandising and selling. Recent drastic rate reductions make 
Airfreight more economical. 4-engine Airfreighters, exclusively for cargo 
shipping, provide faster service to more important shipping centers than 
ever before. For details on how Airfreight can help your business, call your 
nearest American Airlines offices or write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 


Division, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AS A FIRST TO OPERATE AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 
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Notice of Importance to — 
CUBAN SHIPPERS and IMPORTERS! 





The Superior All-Rail 
Route to CUBA 


Regular Fast Transportation Service in 
Railroad Cars Without Transfer enroute 
from Any Point in the United States and 
Canada to Cuba and Vice-Versa 


More Frequent Sailings, Low 
Insurance, Less Handling, 





West India Fruit and Steam- 
ship Company facilities at the 
Port of alm Beach showing 
two of its three railroad car 
ferries. Cars are being un- 
loaded from one ferry which 
has just returned from Havana. 





Quicker Dispatch of Cargo 


This large, ocean-going car ferries (26 to 28- 
car capacity each) comprise the West India Fruit 
and Steamship car ferry fleet. Practically daily 
sailings are maintained between the Port of Palm 
Beach, Florida, and Havana, Cuba. This means 
prompter handling of your shipments, prompter 
return of cars. 

Fast railroad freight from all parts of the United 
States and Canada to the Port of Palm Beach, 
Florida, thence via railroad car ferry service to 
Havana will save valuable time on your shipments 
to Cuba, eliminate costly packing, loading and 
unloading problems and delays. 

Shipments destined to Cuba may be routed to 
Jacksonville, Florida, via Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Southern Railway System, Seaboard Air Line 


One of the four railroad track 
car ferries of the West India 
Fruit and Steamship Co., Inc. 


Railroad, thence Florida East Coast Railway to 
the Port of Palm Beach. Our three ships, frequent 
sailings, and quick method of handling will speed 
your shipments to Havana and expedite return of 
cars. 

At the request of the shippers in the United 
States, Canada, or Cuba, we will arrange with the 
West Palm Beach Terminal Company, their For- 
warding Department, to prepare the Consular 
documents and clear shipments through Customs 
at the Port of Palm Beach on shipments moving 
in either direction. 


For Information and Booking Permits Contact: 


The West India Fruit and 
Steamship Company, Inc. 


Florida-Havana Railroad Car Ferry Service 


West Palm Beach Terminal Co. 


General Agents at the Port of Palm Beach 
Steamship Agents, Forwarders, Terminal 
and Warehouse Operators 


P. O. BOX 469, WEST PALM BEACH. FLORIDA e@ TELEPHONE: 2-1673 
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The Public Stake in Rail Wages 


We said, on this page last week, that the public 

® had looked for some solution to the vexing problem 

of the effect of rail wages on freight rates when the 

United States Railroad Labor Board was set up in the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 


It may be of some help in considering the same 
problem, as it exists today, to look back in an attempt 
to discover why these hopes were never borne out. 

When the board was set up its procedures closely 
followed those of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which had already been proved for practicability and 
fairness through some fifteen years of operation. The 
board had power to hear complaints and to initiate 
proceedings involving wages and working conditions. 

It was not in existence for very long, however, 
until two weaknesses in the law creating it became 
apparent. In the first place, its make-up of nine mem- 
bers consisted of three representatives of railroad 
management, three of railroad labor and three “public” 
members. As is usually the case when judicial bodies 
are so constituted, its. decisions rested entirely on the 
public members, because the representatives of the 
interested groups were selected on the basis of the 
inevitability with which they would find for those re- 
sponsible for their selection. 


The record of the Labor Board, indeed, shows this 
tendency carried to its ultimate. Of its three public 
members, one was obviously sympathetic with labor 
and one with railroad management, leaving a single 
member, who naturally became the board’s chairman, 
normally to shoulder the burden of its decisions. 

The second weakness in the law was its failure 
to provide sanctions. It had no “teeth.” The ultimate 
punishment the board could mete out to those who 
chose not to obey its orders was to find them in dis- 
Obedience, the reliance being on public opinion to keep 
recalcitrants in line. 

This phase of the law got its classic airing in the 
case of the Pennsylvania Railroad against the board, 
arising from an order requiring the railroad to deal 
with certain unions rather than with organizations of 
employees on its own road. When it became apparent 
that the board was going formally to find the Penn- 
Sylvania in violation of one of its orders, the railroad 
sought an injunction against that action in the federal 
courts. Eventually the matter worked its way to 
the United States Supreme Court which held for the 
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‘board, and the board then promptly and solemnly found 


the Pennsylvania to be in violation of its order. 

Nothing happened. Nor did anything happen in 
a score of minor cases involving recalcitrant unions— 
some of which called local strikes in opposition to 
board orders—and it thus became abundantly apparent 
that the board never was going to amount to much. 

Before it passed unmourned out of the picture, 
however, it had done considerable harm. When, shortly 
after its institution, it made a number of wage increase 
awards, it lost the friendship of railroad management; 
when, a year or so later, it made some general wage 
reductions, the labor unions turned against it, and 
friendless, it was abolished and the present law sub- 
stituted. 

Meanwhile, however; it engaged on the long and 
arduous task of translating the working agreements 
entered into between the Director General and the 
unions into contracts between those unions and the 
private owners of the railroads. 


ARLY IN THOSE negotiations, the unions: won a 
highly important point when they convinced the 
board—or rather its chairman—that the agreements 
should be set up between each union and all the rail- 
roads on a national basis. There have since been a lot 
of modifications, but the entire vexing working rules 
problem today still hinges on these so-called “national 
agreements” and “standard working rules.” 

Ineffective as the board was, however, and slight 
its accomplishments, the fact remains that, because 
it was a federal body, set up by statute, it did by its 
very nature tend to cooperate with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On a number of occasions, when 
important matters were before it, there were joint 
conferences of members of both bodies and it is at 
least a matter for fair inference that the effect of 
wages on rates was considered in a number of its more 
important findings. 

When it passed from the scene, and there was 
substituted for it a conglomeration of adjustment boards 
for individual disputes and an ineffective system of 
negotiations, mediation and fact finding for general 
disputes, the considerations of wages and rates moved 
apart again into their respective sealed chambers and 
the normal procession of wage increases, followed by 
rate increases, was re-formed. 

It is true, of course, that usually the rate increases 
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- IT PAYS TO SERVE! 
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THIS SALES CHART tells its story in a language service—every Branch a “factory” in itself. 
that every businessman understands — dollars. Because of a policy which, over the years, 


‘ 


It shows a position of leadership rare in 


has been that, “The customer is boss.” 


American industry. There are 114 Truck- It pays to serve! 


Trailer manufacturers reporting to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Fruehauf’s 1946 
sales were nearly three times those of its near- 
est competitor. Present indications are that this 
leadership will be even greater in 1947. And 
this sales leadership has been going on for 


over 30 years. 


How can one company maintain such a posi- 
tion over 113 competitors—in spite of the fact 
that “lower price” has never been among its 


sales appeals? 


Because of unequalled product quality. Ex- 
perienced Trailer owners know that “low 
price” is a thrill only at the time of purchase. 


Because of service “after the sale.” Only 







Trailers must take punishment. Every part must be 
designed and built to stand the pounding of big 
loads at fast speeds, over good highways or 
rutted roads—under continuous operation. Price has 
a minor part in this picture—because the Trailer . 
that stands up best for the longest time is always 
cheapest in the long run. That's why Fruehaufs are 
built for performance first—price last. 











ge 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Fruehauf provides nationwide Factory Branch FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 





69 Factory Service Branches 
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have in time lagged far behind the wage increases. 
It is only in the last two general rate cases that the 
emergency plea has been made to bear fruit for the 
railroads. But the cold, hard fact is, nevertheless, 
that the shipper is compelled helplessly to stand on the 
curb watching the sorry little parade. 

He knows that when the first figure comes down 
the street—the notice of a new demand by the labor 
unions—inevitably there will follow the float bearing 
a pantomime called “negotiation,” a raggledy-tag, out- 
of-step group called “mediation,” a delegation in frock 
coats called a “fact-finding board,” or, occasionally in 
its place a company of calisthenists going through 
motions called “arbitration.” Not infrequently, then, 
alone in his limousine, comes the President of the 
United States, who somehow usually finds his way 
into the procession, and then, after a considerable in- 
terval, a discordant calliope labeled I.C.C., bringing up 
the rear, with a wheezy rendition of “Up, Up a Little 
Bit Higher.” And no matter how vociferously the 
public along the curb calls the tune, that’s what it 
keeps on playing. 


N ORDER TO COMPLETE the allegory, we ought to 
have the parade marching up a spiral staircase, 
since that is a popular figure of speech these days. 

Usually it is applied to the inflationary spiral, 
which is variously called “ascending,” “vicious,” and 
“continuing”—sometimes all three together. Actually, 
however, although the continuing alternate recurrence 
of railroad wage and rate increases does constitute an 
economic spiral, it has comparatively little to do with 
inflation. 

Inflation is primarily the product of materials 
shortages, and only incidentally the result of increases 
in the cost of raw material. It comes about most spec- 
tacularly and rapidly when there is a tendency on the 
part of the individuals who make up the public to bid 
against each other for goods of which there are not 
enough to go around. 


Now, obviously, that isn’t the case with transpor- 
tation. In the first place, in spite of a shortage of cars 
and delayed rehabilitation that still holds back the res- 
toration of the pre-war standard of rail freight service 
in many places, it can hardly be said that there is not 
transportation enough to go around. Moreover, even 
if there weren’t, it isn’t possible for the users of trans- 
portation to bid against each other in order to purchase 
what they desire of it, because the price is alike to all 
—it is fixed, and there isn’t a thing any individual can 
do to get transportation that isn’t available to every- 
one else. 

It is exactly that vital difference between trans- 
portation, on the one hand, and commodities, on the 
other, as factors in inflation that will serve the labor 
leaders best in preventing the establishment by law 
of any connection between wages and rates, assuming 
some such move develops out of what is going on now. 
In wartime, we had more or less rigid fixing of 
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wages but at the same time we had the O.P.A., which 
controlled prices. We cannot expect, under existing 
circumstances, to see anything like so effective a tie-up 
between the regulation of railroad wages and railroad 
rates. 

And we doubt whether many would like to see 
that sort of thing. Most of us still agree with Mr. 
Hillyer’s thesis of thirty-odd years ago—that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has enough to do to 
regulate railroad rates and practices without enmeshing 
itself in complicated and raucous wage argument. But 
even if more rigid control over railroad wages were 
placed in the hands of some other body, close cooper- 
ation between that body and the Commission would 
have to be provided if any salutary effects were to 
be expected. 


ONE OF US WANTS THAT. After all, a lot of peo- 
ple believe that the regulation exercised under 
statute by the Interstate Commerce Commission is too 
restrictive. In it they have a sharp taste of what hap- 
pens when discretionary functions are shifted from the 
individual to the federal government. To make such a © 
shift from the worker and his organization to the gov- 
ernment would seem a gross infringement of liberty 
and a very radical thing, even to the most conservative 
of us—perhaps more especially to the most conserva- 
tive, who believe that, after all, they ought to do what 
they can to preserve human liberties—even for those 
with whom they find themselves frequently at odds. 

Is there, then, no remedy? We think there is. We 
think it lies in strengthening the existing Railway Labor 
Act so as to make decisions of fact-finding boards bind- 
ing and so as to make awards by arbitrators mandatory 
for a specified period of time—say a year. But, more 
important, the act should be amended to make the 
public a party to all railroad labor proceedings that 
get beyond the negotiation stage, on exactly the same 
level as the unions and railroad management. 

Representatives of the public should not be re- 
quired to insert themselves into mediation, arbitration 
and fact-finding procedures surreptitiously and apolo- 
getically, but they should have equal opportunity with 
the other parties to make representations and present 
evidence in order to show what effect the granting or 
denial of a wage or working rules proposal would have 
on the public. 

This, of course, would not merely permit such wit- 
nesses to talk in general terms about inflation and to 
justify a reasonable return to railroad investors, but 
it would permit them to enter evidence indicating what 
would necessarily happen to rates were an unreasonable 
increase granted, and how increased rates would affect 
commerce generally and the witnesses’ businesses in 
particular. 


The public witness at the most recent rail wage 
arbitration proceedings said some pretty cogent things 
about how the inevitable rate increase to follow a sub- 
stantial wage increase would effect our economy. He 
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made it pretty clear to anyone who listened to him 
carefully that the railroads had no monopoly on trans- 
portation and that, anyway, if the cost of transporta- 
tion became too high, business could do things to cut 
down the quantity of necessary transportation. It 
could—to use another one of these words that have 
been used so often as to become meaningless—“decen- 
tralize.” At any rate, if he tried to tell the arbitration 
board anything, he tried to tell it that an increase in 
rates following an increase in wages would by no means 
guarantee an increase in railroad revenue. 

The trouble was that he was one man, making a 
statement, and not presenting evidence. That, coupled 
with the fact that he was facing an undeniably hostile 
board, rendered his presentation, able as it was, in- 
effective. Certainly, so far as we were able to observe, 
it failed wholly to make the public aware of what was 
facing it there, in the wage case, in the way of in- 
creased rates and correspondingly increased commodity 
prices. 

We can, of course, expect violent opposition from 
the unions to any proposal so to amend the Railway 
Labor Act. We can, we suppose, expect from the lead- 
ers of those unions, even should such a modification of 
the law be accomplished, some bold statements that 
they will not obey it anyway, since we have before us 
at the moment the spectacle of overt statements of 
intent from them not to obey the Labor Relations Act 
—the so-called Taft-Hartley law. Mr. Whitney, head 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, in the official 
organ of that union, Trainmen’s News, specifically 
stated recently that he didn’t intend to attest his non- 
entanglement with Communism, as required by that 
law. 


E HAVE NOT YET COME to the point, in this 

country, however, where the “nullification” that 
once nearly wrecked it, will be accepted as a personal 
doctrine, and perhaps the rate proceedings now going 
on will so spotlight public attention on its stake in rail- 
road wage cases that some reasonable amendments to 
the law may be adopted, despite union opposition. 


Such an attempt may have the additional salutary 
effect of making clear to the public exactly what the 
railroad labor unions are driving at in such cases as 
the fantastic rules changes and thirty per cent pay 
increases now being demanded by the operating 
brotherhoods, 

Those of us who have watched railroad labor mat- 
ters closely since the First World War—who have heard 
union witnesses in wage cases state blandly that the 
ability to pay has nothing whatever to do’with the pay- 
ment of continually higher and higher wages; who 
have watched the rise and fall of the sentiment among 
the unions for the so-called Plumb plan in the ’twenties, 
and who have read recently the frank statement by the 
same Mr. Whitney, that government ownership of the 
railroads might not be such a bad thing—know well 
what the railroad union heads are aiming at. They 
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seek nothing less than the embarking on the bitter path 
of government operation which we trod once before, 
and of government ownership such as that soon to be 
added to the other burdens that have all but broken 
the back of British economy. 

With the terrible example of Britain vividly before 
it, the American public will not follow that course. Of 
that we may be confident. Perhaps it is because the 
rail union leaders know it that they are saying little 
about it at present. If agitation for amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act will throw the spotlight of publicity 
on the unions’ ultimate aims, the reaction may be 
sudden and powerful enough to put those amend- 
ments over. 

At least it’s worth trying. There isn’t much use 
going on as we have been. 


Cc. B. CLARK JOINS TRAFFIC WORLD 


C. B. Clark has resigned his position as secretary of the 
Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board to assure the position of 
eastern advertising manager of Traffic World, January 1, 1948, 
with headquarters in New York City. Mr. Clark will have 
charge of advertising sales for Traffic World in the entire 
eastern territory. 

Mr. Clark has over 20 years of experience in various trans- 
portation operating sales, traffic and promotional capacities. 
His transportation career started in 1926 when he joined the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad where he served for many years. 
He was also with the Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads. Mr. Clark attended the Universities of 
Kentucky and West Virginia Tech. 


1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
commission: 

John Edwin Anderton, San Francisco, Calif.; James Edwin Bailey, 
Washington. D. C.; W. Valjean Biddison, Tulsa, Okla.; John Orville 
Boyd, Keokuk, Ia.; R. Edward Burton, San Francisco, Calif.; George P. 
Byrne, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Paul R. Carr, Warwick, N. Y.; Nicholas 
J. Coroneos. New York. N. Y.; Manuel Dittenheimer, Ellenville, N. Y.; 
Henry F. Driemeyer, East St. Louis, Ill.; Philip H. Dunleavy, Albu- 
querque. N. M.; Franklin Soden Fitch, Louisville, Ky.; John Whit 
Foster, Chicago. Il'.; Carl W. Funk, Philadelphia, Pa.; Larry D. Gil- 
bertson. Black River Falls, Wis.; David L. Goldberg, Hartford. Conn.; 
John Hancock, San Francisco. Calif.; Maurice Jacob Hindin, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; William B. Korstad, South St. Paul, Minn.; Raymond 
Krebill, Washington, D. C.; Aaron Alvin Layne, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
James E. Moore. Paducah, Ky.; John F. Mueller, Denver, Colo.; Ricey 
S. New, Jr.. Washington, D. C.; Harry F. Newmiller, Philade'phia, Pa.; 
Jan F. Olsen, Pierre, S. D.; Gilbert W. Oswald, Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
Peter Pfeffer, St. Louis, Mo.; Maxwell Powell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William 
B. Rafferty. Baltimore, Md.; Leon Singer. New York, N. Y.; Sidney 
Szerlip, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Charles Fletcher Turner, Mobile, Ala. 


A. 8. T. T. BOARD TO MEET 

A special dinner meeting of.the board of directors of the 
American Society of Traffic and Transportation will be held 
at.5 p. m., November 20, in the Palmer House, Chicago, C. H. 
Vayo, retiring chairman of the board, has announced. The 
meeting will elect a new chairman, and ratify certain changes 
in ear of the society, as recommended by the executive 
committee. 


DEATH OF FAMED YARDMASTER KING 


, The originator. of one of the most widely known signatures 
in traffic history died October 21 in a railroad hosnital in Pales- 
tine, Tex. He was James B. King, 77, retired Missouri Pacific 
general yardmaster, whose chalked cignature on box cars, writ- 
ten with a flourish so the last loop in the “g” swung back around 
the name, was copied by doodling railroad men throughout the 
country. It led an anonymous poet to write: ‘Who in the world 
is J. B. King? He signs his name to everything.” 
Mr. King retired in 1940 after 35 years of service. 


WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB 
: C. R. Harding, of Chicago, president of the Pullman Co., 
will speak on “Pullman Sleeping Car Service—What It Is, 
What It Does, What of Its Future,” at the November 17 dinner 
meeting of the Western Railway Club, in the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. J. W. Barriger, president of the Monon) Railroad, will 
introduce Mr. Harding. 
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Decisions of the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 








Newtex Granted Permanent Authority, 
Boston and Baltimore to Gulf 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and second amend- 
ed certificate and order in W-896, Sub. 6, Newtex Steamship 
Corporation Extension — Boston and Baltimore, embracing 
W-896, Same, Common Carrier Apnlication, W-896, Sub. 3, 
Same, Extension—Baltimore, and W-896, Sub. 4TA, Same, Tem- 
porary Authority—-Boston, reopened for consideration, has au- 
thorized Newtex to operate as a common carrier by self- 
propelled vessels in the transportation of commodities generally 
(1) between Boston, Mass., and Houston, Brownsville, and Port 
Isabel, Tex., and (2) between Baltimore, Md., and Houston. 

Dealing with contentions of protesting steamship companies 
that the applicant could no longer offset losses from its domes- 
tic trade with profits from foreign trade of its parent company, 
that no coastwise operator could operate profitably at present, 
and that the applicant in particular had been losing money since 
commencement of operations and would not be able to continue 
operation, and with the protestants’ request that no operating 
authority of a permanent nature be granted unless the Com- 
mission is satisfied the applicant can serve the public not for 
two or six months, but for a substantial period of time, the 
division reviewed increased volume of Newtex and certain re- 
duced expenses. It said where “as here, the sponsor of a new 
operation is capable of bearing such losses as might-be en- 
countered without jeopardizing its ability to serve the public, 
the question whether an operation will be profitable assumes 
more of a private than a public nature.” 2 api 

Author'ty to serve Galveston was denied, without prejudice 
to applicant’s right to ask reopening of the proceeding to sup- 
plement the record if and when it was ready to serve that port. 


It said the applicant had no suitable facilities at Galveston, and- 


that the Galveston Chamber of Commerce contended no certifi- 
eate should be granted unless the applicant clearly indicated 
it would institute such service. 


I. C. C. Rules in Negro Complaint 
Against the Seaboard 


By .a report and order in No. 29660, Luther P. Jackson vs. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. (L. R. Powell, Jr., and Henry 
W. Anderson, Receivers) et al., the Commission, division 2, 
has found that the Seaboard’s dining car regulations, and their 
enforcement by the Seaboard in connection with a journey made 
by Luther P. Jackson, a Negro citizen, between Petersburg, Va., 
and Atlanta, Ga., on December 6, 1944, subjected the complaint 
to undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

It also found that the Seaboard’s dining car regulations at 
present in effect on that = of its railroad between Hamlet, 
N. C., and Birmingham, Ala., were not shown to be in violation 
of section 3 or of any other provision of the interstate com- 
merce act. It found that these dining car regulations at present 
in effect between Hamlet and Petersburg were, and for the 
future would be, unduly prejudicial to Negro passengers and 
unduly preferential of white passengers in that, under them, 
tables were set aside for the exclusive use of white passengers, 
whereas no table was reserved for the exclusive use of Negroes, 
and that they therefore failed to afford substantial equality of 
Anenoaggge to members of both races traveling under like con- 

itions. 

A further finding was that no basis for an award of 
reparation for damages had been shown. 


Effective February 9, 1948, the defendant was required to 
cease and desist from practicing the undue preference and 
prejudice found to exist. 

Chairman Aitchison, dissenting in part, said that for the 
reasons stated in his dissenting-in-part expressions in Mays 
vs. Southern Ry. Co., 268 I. C. C. 352, and in Henderson vs. 
Southern Ry. Co., decided September 5, he dissented from the 
finding that the defendant’s dining car regulations presently 
in effect between Hamlet and Birmingham were not shown to 
be in violation of section.3 or any other provision of the act. 


“Il am also of the opinion,” continued Chairman Aitchison, 
“that the method suggested for the removal of the undue pref- 
erence and prejudice found to exist in the regulations at present 
in effect on the defendant’s line between Hamlet and Peters- 


ise Va., would not result in bringing these regulations within 
e law.” 

By a complaint filed November 22, 1946, said the report, 
it was alleged that the complainant was a passenger on the 
defendant’s trains numbered 9 and 6 between Petersburg and 
Atlanta, having paid the published fares; that the defendant, on 
December 6 and 7, 1944, refused to admit the complainant to 
the dining cars on those trains, or to serve him meals in the 
dining cars, although he was ready and willing to pay the 
established charges for such meals and services; and that there 
were vacant seats and tables available at the time at which he 
could have been served and at which the defendant did serve 
other passengers. The report said that at a hearing it was ex- 
plained that while there might not have been an unqualified 
refusal to serve meals to the complainant in the dining cars, 
the circumstances and conditions that resulted in his doing 
— breakfast and dinner in effect constituted such a re- 
usal. 

The report cited Henderson vs. U. S., 63 Fed. Sup. 906, 
decided December 17, 1945, as holding, among other things, 
that if white passengers were seated at tables reserved for 
colored passengers, equality of treatment required that colored 
passengers subsequently applying for service should be seated 
at any available vacant seat in a dining car, either in a com- 
partment reserved for colored passengers or, if none were there, 
elsewhere in the dining car. It said that in the situations 
described in the instant report, the complainant was not ac- 
corded such treatment. .It said the defendant’s dining car 
regulations that were in effect on December 6 and 7, 1944, did 
not provide equality of treatment for members of the colored 
and white races. The dining car regulations had been modified 
with respect to the defendant’s line between Hamlet and 


‘Birmingham only, and on the remainder of its lines they con- 


tinued in force, said the report. 


M.P. Reorganization Hearing Advanced; 
Second Bond Committee Authorized 


The Commission has issued a notice and order in Finance 
No. 9918, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. Reorganization, assign- 


. ing the proceeding for hearing January 27, 1948, in Washington, 


before Commissioner Miller, Roger T. Boyden, chief of the re- 
organization section of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
and Examiner Ralph H. Jewell, cancelling the hearing pre- 
viously set for November 18. 

The hearing was ordered, according to the Commission, to 
receive further evidence pursuant to an order of the United 
States circuit court of appeals for the eighth circuit and an 
order of the federal district court, eastern division, eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, referring the proceedings back to the Com- 
miss‘on for further investigation, consideration and recommen- 
dation. Holders of M. P. bonds had attacked the plan approved 
in 1944 by the Commission, and by the district court, on the 
ground that increased earnings of the railroad since inception 
of the reorganization proceedings had not been given recog- 
nition. 

At the same time, by a report and order in the proceeding, 
the Commission, division 4, authorized Mord Bogie, Avery 
Prundage, Leo J. Sheridan, and Paul E. Kling, to act as a pro- 
ective committee for holders of M. P. 5% per cent secured 
serial gold bonds. This is the second such committee authorized 
by the Commission, Frank O. Frisk, William R. Cubbins, and 
Ernest Lee Foley having been permitted to solicit authoriza- 
tions from holders’ of the bonds by a report and order issued in 
October. 


PORTO RICAN EXPRESS RIGHTS TRANSFER 


The Commission, division 4, has approved transfer of the 
operating rights in FF-121, Porto Rican Express Co. Freight 
Forwarder Application of Carloader Corporation, by an order 
issued in that proceeding and in FF-181, Carloader Corporation 
Permit Transfer, FF-122, Carloader Corporation, Freight For- 
warder Application, and FF-19, Maritime Shippers Service, Inc., 
Acquisition by Carloader Corporation. 

The transaction must be consummated before January 15, 
1948, and notice given the Commission by counsel within 10 
days after consummation, at which time, the order said, the 
second amended permits issued in FF-122 and FF-19, will be 
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superseded by a third amended permit and order unifying the 
Carloader rights with those transferred. 

By a second amended permit and order in FF-56, A. T. 
Knopp Freight Forwarder Application and FF;56, Sub. 1, Same, 
Extension of Operations, the Commission, division 4, has can- 
celled permits and orders of November 26, 1945, in FF-56 and 
FF-56, Sub. 1, and, reflecting consummation of the transaction 
in FF-182, Superior Fast Freight Permit Transfer, of transfer 
of the rights in the two proceedings to Superior, a corporation, 
authorized Superior: 


To forward commodities generally, in interstate commerce, between 
points in California, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Oregon and Washington and those in Idaho north and west of and 
including Canyon, Ada, Boise, Custer and Lemhi counties, subject, 
however, to such terms, conditions and limitations as are now or may 
hereafter be, attached to the exercise of such authority by this 
Commission. 


. or amended permit and order were made effective Decem- 
er 


BREEDING—LE WAY MOTOR RIGHTS DECISION 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in MC 
F-3487, R. W. Lee-Control; Lee Way Motor Freight, Inc.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Breeding Motor Freight Lines, Inc.; Glenn 
E. Breeding and Irene Breeding—Control; Breeding Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc.——Purchase (Portion)— Lee Way Motor 
Freight, Inc., has approved purchase by Lee Way of certain 
operating rights of Breeding, but denied authority to Breeding 
to purchase certain operating rights of Lee Way. 

The report said Lee Way proposed to transfer the rights 
Breeding desired as additional consideration, but that the rights 
so to be transferred were granted for operating convenience 
only to provide an alternate route to Lee Way, with no service 
at intermediate points. It said the principal that an alternate 
route was not separable from its principal route was well 
established, and that the proposed division might not properly 
be authorized for the further reason that a through route might 
not properly be divided at a point not authorized to be served. 


MESECK WATER RIGHTS BROADENED 

Finding the proposed operation to be that of a common 
carrier and required by public convenience and necessity, the 
Commission, div'sion 4, has issued a report, second amended 
certificate and order in W-958, Sub. 1, Meseck Steamboat Co., 
Inc., Contract Carrier Application, embracing W-958, Same, 
Common Carrier Application, reopened for further cons‘dera- 
tion, broadening the water carrier rights of the applicant to. 
include transportation of passengers, by self-propelled vessels, 
on entire vessel charter excursion cruises, from Jersey City, 
N. J., and New York, N. Y., to Bear Mountain, N. Y., and re- 
turn, in the months of May, June and Septemer of each year. 

Under its present certificate, the report said, applicant was 
authorized to perform a seasonal operation from May to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, of each year, in the transportation of passen- 
gers, by self-propelled vessels, between Jersey City, N. J., and 
New York and Rye, N. Y., on the one hand, and Bridgeport, 
Conn., on the other. The second amended certificate and order 
became effective on January 25, 1948. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. Mimeo- 


graphed copies of such reports in full m be obtained mpt appli- 
cation to the Commission.) ad ee 


‘ 
Paper Boxes 


No. 29612, Carnation Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
By the Commission, Commissioner Splawn. Charges sought 
to be collected on a less-carload shipment:of July 19, 1944, 
of paper boxes, knocked down, from Emeryville, Calif., to 
Seattle, Wash., found applicable, but unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded charges for a minimum carload at the carload 
commodity rate of 38 cents, or $116.28, plus a charge of 7 cents 
a hundred pounds on 29,000 pounds, or $20.30, for pick-up and 
loading, a total of $136.58. Further found no rates or charges 
applicable to the line-haul or pick-up or loading services ac- 
corded a carload shipment from Emeryville to Seattle, Nov. 15, 
1945, were provided by tariffs, that the charges sought to be 
collected were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded charges 
based on carload commodity rate of 38 cents, $117.19, plus 7 
cents for pick-up and loading, $21.59, a total of $138.78. De- 
fendants authorized to waive collection of outstanding under- 
charges on the shipment of July 19, 1944. On the carload ship- 
ment, it was said as the amount of charges found reasonable 
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corresponded with the amount paid by complainant, no repara- 
tion was due. 
Fresh Meats to Southwest 


Fourth section application No. 22135, Fresh Meats and 
Packing House Products to the Southwest. By division 2. Re- 
lief from the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, in rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products, in peddler cars from Topeka, Kan., to destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas, authorized in F. S. A. No. 14078, 
modified by (1) eliminating the equidistant requirement and (2) 
so as to authorize relief in connection with rates provided by 
an intermediate rule as proposed from intermediate unnamed 
origins. Comm’ssion Splawn, concurring, said he would not im- 
pose the mileage circuity limitations, retained in the majority 
report, in connection with the rates applying on fresh meats 
and packing-house products in peddler cars. He said he thought 
the nature of the traffic generally assured the use of efficient 
and economical routes. Instead of mileage limitations, he said, 
he would limit the 1elief to circuitous routes that did not exceed 
in length the longest routes over which applicants had relief 
in the corresponding class rates. 


Feed, etc., to Florida 


Fourth section application No. 22182, Feed, Animal or 
Poultry, to Florida. By Division 2. Authority granted, on con- 
ditions, by fourth section order No. 15871, to establish and 
maintain rates on feed, animal or poultry, corn, including 
cracked corn, and peanut-vine hay and meal, carloads, minimum 
40,000 pounds, and on feed and corn, including cracked corn, 
in less than carloads, from defined origins in Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida to destinations in Florida, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
act. All other relief denied effective February 1, 1948. Tem- 
porary relief granted by fourth section order No. 15613 to 
carriers parties to Agent R. H. Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 1037. 


Watermelon Deficit Rule 


I. and S. No. 5401, Deficit Rules—Watermelons. By Divi- 
sion 2. Order of suspension vacated, effective November 20, 
and proceeding discontinued. Proposed schedules of railroads 
operating in the south and east cancelling the “deficit rule” 
and amending the “‘guarante rule” applicable on shipments of 
watermelons within Southern Territory and from that terri- 
tory to Official Territory found just and reasonable. By sched- 
ules filed to become effective April 3, the respondents proposed 
cancellation of the deficit rule and modification of the guarantee 
rule. On protest of the Department of Agriculture, Georgia 
Public Service Commission and others, the schedules were sus- 
pended until November 3, 1946. By voluntary action, the car- 
riers deferred the schedules until November 28, 1947. The re- 
port said the deficit rule provided that when shipments became 
deteriorated in transit and were unclaimed or refused at des- 
tination, they might be sold by the carriers and if the amount 
realized was less than that collectible under the tariff, the 
charge for transportation and other services should be the 
amount realized from the sale less the selling cost. Amend- 
ment of the guarantee rule, it said, would specifically provide 
for prepayment or guarantee of freight charges to ultimate 
destination on reconsigned or diverted shipments. Among other 
things, the report said there was no provision of law under 
which the Commission might require carriers to share the haz- 
ards of melon growing and marketing with the growers, and 
that the fact the guarantee rule had forced the shipment of 
melons into the hands of fewer and larger organizations was 
not in itself a valid reason for withdrawing an arrangement 
that had proved advantageous to both shippers and carriers. 
The division concluded the soneens to cancel the deficit rule 
would not result in unreasonable charges. It said the finding 
that the schedules were just and reasonable was not to be 
construed as implying there was any unlawfulness in the volun- 
tary maintenance of the deficit rule by carriers. 


Acid 


I. and S. No. 5408, Acid, New Jersey to Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, embracing Fourth section application No. 21881, 
Sulphuric Acid from Gibbstown and Paulsboro, N. J. On further 
hearing, authority granted, on conditions, by Fourth section 
order No. 15870, to maintain reduced rates on Sulphuric acid, 
tank-car loads, from Gibbstown and Paulsboro, N. J., to New- 
port, Del., without observing the long-and-short-haul provisions 
of section 4 of the act. Authority to establish and maintain 
reduced rates to certain stations in Philadelphia, Pa., denied. 
Finding in prior report, 268 I. C. C. 120, that proposed rates 
were not less than minimum reasonable rates, affirmed. Pro- 
posed rates to Newport found just and reasonable. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled on or before December 8, and pro- 
ceeding discontinued, without prejudice to filing new schedules 
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in conformity with finding. Commissioner Alldredge dissented 
from the finding that the rates proposed to the Philadelphia 
stations would be unlawful. 


Fuel Oil 


I. and S. No. 5472, Fuel Oil—Chicago District to Michigan. 
By Division 2. Proposed schedules .ordered canceled on or 
before December 11, on one day’s notice, and proceeding dis- 
continued. Schedules filed to become effective March 20 pro- 
posed increased rates on petroleum residual fuel oil, tank-car 
loads, from Chicago, Il1., and Hammond, Gary, Whiting, and 
East Chicago, Ind., to Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, and Stevens- 
ville, Mich. On protest of Cities Service Oil Co., and others, 
the schedules were suspended until October 19. Respondents 
voluntar ly deferred the effective date pending disposition. The 
report said respondents proposed to cancel an 11-cent rate, 
thereby making applicable, under classification exceptions, a 
column 26 rate of 19 cents, minimum weight capacity of car. 
It said the rates proposed were 73 per cent higher than the 
corresponding present rates and also that much higher than 
present gasoline rates, and would produce earnings almost 100 
per cent greater than those on gasoline from and to the same 
points. Apparently, it said, no shipments of fuel oil moved by 
rail for almost 3 years prior to establishment of the present 
rates from East Chicago to St. Joseph. The division said it 
was not convinced the respondents had sustained the burden 
of showing the increased rates would be just and reasonable. 
Commissioner Alldredge noted a dissent. 


. Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be obtained 
by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 107801, J. R. Blair & Sons, Paris, Wl. Certificate 
granted. Sand and gravel from points in Parke, Vermilion, 
and Vigo counties, Ind., to points in Edgar, Clark, and Vermilion 
counties, Ill., and clay products from points in Vigo, Clay, and 
Parke counties, Ind., to points in Edgar, Vermilion, and Clark 
counties, IJ1.. over irregular routes. 

*MC 1504, Sub. 76, Atlantic Greyhourd Corporation, Char- 
leston, W. Va., embracing MC 59238, Sub. 27, Virginia Stage 
Lines, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., and MC 102100, Sub. 5, Lewis 
B. Newman, dba Silver Fox Line, Roxboro, N. C. Certificate 
granted in MC 1504, Sub. 76 and MC 59238, Sub. 27. Passen- 
gers, baggage, newspapers, mail and express, between specified 
points in Va., over a regular route, serving all intermediate 
points, in MC 1504, Sub. 76, and between specified points in Va., 
and N. C., over specified routes, serving all intermed‘ate points, 
in MC 59238, Sub. 27. Certificate den‘ed in MC 102100, Sub. 5, 
for authority to transport passengers, baggage, newspapers, ex- 
press and mail between points in N. C., and Va., over a specified 


route, on finding such operation not required by public con- 
venience and necessity. 





Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tanft below does not mean that al] schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders >ontain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders ¢ze pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


_ I. and S. No. M-2792, Ratings, Paper Boxes in Central Ter- 
ritory, from November 5, 1947, and later, to and including June 
4, 1948, the operation of certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 10 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 163, I. C. C. No. 7, and in 
supplement No. 3 to tariff MF-I. C. C No. 172 of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Agent, Chicago, Ill. The suspended 
Schedules proposed to cancel or revise classification exceptions 
ratings on boxes or box tops or bottoms made of paper or paper- 

ard and cellulose film combined, for application between 
points within Illinois territory, and on fibreboard, pulpboard and 
Strawboard boxes for application between points throughout 
central territory. These adjustments would result in increased 
rates based on higher classification ratings. 
Suspension of the schedules was requested by the Container 
ee of America, of Chicago (see Traffic World, Nov. 1, 
I. and S. M-2793, Exclusive Use of Vehicles—Belbey Trans- 
fer Co., by the Commission, on its own motion, from November 
11, to and including June 10, 1948, certain schedules published 
in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 5 of Belbey Transfer Co., Harrison, 
. J. The suspended schedules propose new commodity charges 
for the exclusive use of vehicles in unscheduled expedited serv- 
ice in transporting general commodities between New York, 

N. Y. and Harrison and points and places within three miles of 

Harrison, and Newark, N. J. 
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I. and S. M-2794, Lard Substitutes — Over The Emery 
Transp. Co., from November 10, to and including June 9, 1948, 
certain schedules published in MF-I. C. C. No. 83 of The Emery 
Transportation Co., Chicago, Ill. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish a new contract-carrier minimum charge of 44 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds, on lard substi- 
tutes and vegetable oil shortening from Cincinnati and Ivory- 
dale, O., to Buffalo, N. Y. 


I. and S. M-2795, Wearing Apparel—between New York, 
N. Y. & Conn., from November 10, to and including June 9, 1948, 
certain schedules published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 8 of Arthur 
A. Sockol, doing business as Sockol’s Stamford-New York Ex- 
press, Stamford, Conn. The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish increased rates on certain articles of ladies’ wearing 
apparel between New York, N. Y., and certain points in Con- 
necticut. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases (embracing pro- 
ceedings listed in footnote 1 of original report, 123 I. C. C. 203. except 
15217 and 15231), and No. 28023, Bull Steamship Line et al. vs. Abilene 
& Southern Ry. Co. et al. Proceedings reopened for further hearing 
only so far as they relate to rail-ocean, ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail 
rates. 

No. 27969, Agwilines, Inc. (Clyde Mallory Lines), et al. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. Proceeding reopened for further 
hearing to determine to what extent, if any, modification of order 
might be required because of any changes in rates brought about as 
a result of reopened rdte proceedings referred to in petition of Febru- 
ary 13, and for further purpose of determining what modification 
should be made in General Rule 7. referred to in supplemental report. 

No. 28090, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. et al. vs. Abi'ene and Southern 
Ry. Co. et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing. 

No. 29399, Double Protection Awning Co. et al. vs. Florida East 
Coast Ry. Co. et al. Petition for reopening and reconsideration of 
October 12 accepted and filed of record in this proceeding and replies 
to petition may be filed on or before November 17. 

MC 108387, James Murray, Contract Carrier Application. Proceed- 
ings reopened for further hearing. 

MC-F 3040 (second supplemental), Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Issuance of Notes. Order of December 29. 1945. as modified by sup- 
plemental order of November 7, 1946. further modified so as to limit 
to $306.500 total amount of unsecured insta'Iment promissory notes that 
may be issued to evidence loans to provide funds for building and 
rebuilding mutor vehicles. 

FF-119, J. E. Bernard and Company, Inc., Freight Forwarder Appli- 
cation. Petition of applicant for reopening, argument, before, and con- 
sideration by. the entire Commission, denied. 

W-367, Waterways Transportation, Inc., contract carrier applica- 
tion. Petition of applicant for reconsideration and oral argument denied. 

No. 28995, Lewis Grain Corporation et al. vs. Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad et al. Petition of complainants for reconsideration and rear- 
gument denied. 

MC 31600, Sub. 84. P. B. Mutrie Motor Transportation. Inc., exten- 
sion, Liquid Commodities. Proceeding reopened for further hearing. 

No. 29643, New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau vs. Abi- 
lene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 29657, The Wabash Screen Door Co. vs. Chicago and North- 
western Ry. Co. et al. Comp'aint dismissed. 

No. 29673, Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co. vs. Canadian National Railway 
et al. Comnlaint dismissed. 

No. 29682, Union Oil Company of California vs. Great Northern Ry. 
Co. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 29714, Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 29781. Dorsey Brothers et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
et al. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 29792, Tolerton & Warfield Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 29808, J. Hofert Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complaint 
dismissed. 

1. & S. 5441, Tin Plate Scrap, Trunk Line to Neville Island, Pa. 
Respondents under special permission having filed tariffs effective 
October 17, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. 5454, Absorption of Birmingham Belt R. R. Switching. Re- 
spondents under special permission having filed tariffs effective October 
10, cancelling suspended schedules. proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. 5497, Loading Semi-Trailers at Saylesville. R. I. Respondents 
under specia! permission having filed tariffs effective October 17, can- 
celling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2769, Petroleum Products, Iowa, Mich., Minn., N. D., 
Wis. Respondents under special permission having filed tariffs effec- 
tive October 18. cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

W-378, Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company Applications. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration and for hearing at a time 
and place to be hereafter designated. 

1. & S. M-2741, Commodities over C. N. C. Distributors in New York 
Area. Respondent under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
September 22, canceling suspended schedules proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2747, Dairy Products, between Omaha and Denver. Re- 
spondent under special permission having filed a tariff effective October 
9, canceling suspended schedules proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2761, Cancellation Joint Rates, Official W. T. L. Terri- 
tories. Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effec- 
tive October 15, canceling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2764, Pick-up or Delivery Allowances at Denver, Colo. 
Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
October 1, canceling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 





1. & S. M-2766, Candy. Confectionery, Hershey. Pa., to Baltimore, 
Md. Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
September 5. canceling suspended schedules. proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. $513, Ganister Rock. South Dakota to Chicago. Orders of 

July 31 and September 30, vacated and set aside as of November 9 and 
proceeding discontinued. 
MC 3361, Sub. 18, Tyson-Long Company, extension, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Applicant's petition for reconsideration and correction of cer- 
tificate be filed and report and order of May 26 modified with respect 
to (a) and ic) of (1) of the findings. so as to authorize the issuance 
to applicant upon compliance with sections 215 and 217 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and rules and regulations thereunder. of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. authorizing applicant to operate 
as a common carrier by motor vehicle. in Interstate or foreign com- 
merce, uver irregular routes (1) of petroleum products. in bulk. in tank 
trucks (a) from Sioux City, Iowa. Council Bluffs. Iowa. points in Iowa 
within 10 miles of Council Bluffs and Sioux City. and refining and 
distributing points In Kansas. to points in Keyvapaha. Brown. Rock, 
Blaine, Loup. Boyd. Holt, Garfield, Wheeler. Knox. Antelope. Pierce, 
Cedar. Madison. Wayne. Stanton. Clofax. Dixon. Dakota. Thurston, 
Cuming. Burt. Dodge and Washington Counties. Neb.: and (c) from 
Sioux Clty. points In Iowa within 10 miles of Sioux City. Crater Lake, 
Council Bluffs. and refining and distributing points in Kansas to 
Omaha. Neb. This order shall become effective December 15, unless 
any party-in-interest shall show cause. if any there be, in writing, 
verified under oath, why the report and order entered on May 26, 
should not be modified In manner described above. 

MC 46047, Sub. 1, Reading Transportation Company, extension, Ash- 
land. Pa. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on present record. 

MC-C 483, Mayflower Terminals. Inc., Motor Carrier Operations 
within Ohio. Date on or before which respondent shal! comply with 
requirements to cease and desist from performing any motor carrier 
operation. in interstate or foreign commerce. under authority of its 
Ohio Certificate. as specified in order of December 5, 1945, is further 
extended from November 3 to December 31. 

1. & S. 5465. Grain. W. T. L.. S. W.. and Official Territories. Order 
of February 28 vacated and set aside insofar as said order suspends 
rates on articles embraced with flaxseed and which rates are made 
. on basis of 112 per cent of applicable grain rates and proceeding dis- 

continued insofar as it pertains to sald rates. 


PET‘TIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

.No, 29399, Double Protection Awning Company et al. vs. Florida 
East. Coast Railway Company et al. Complainants ask for reopening 
of proceeding, as origina'ly instituted. for reconsideration and that 
eomplainants be permitted to file briefs upon the present record, and 
further. that the time be fixed for filing briefs. 

No. 28995, Lewis Grain Corporation et al. vs. Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration and reargument. 

Ww-594, Sub. 2, The Union Su'phur Company, Inc.. contract carrier 
application. Protestant, American-Hawailan Steamship Company. asks 
that application be denied. or if the Commission shall consider that the 
application is entitled to further consideration. that a hearing be held 
on application and that protestant have notice of such hearing and the 
right to appear at such hearing and at the taking of any testimony in 
connection therewith. and to produce and cross-examine witnesses and 
to be heard in person or by counsel upon brief and at the oral argu- 
ment, if oral argument is granted. 

No. 28770, Intrastate Rates on Grain and Grain Products in Texas. 
Respondents ask for summary order or further hearing in matter of 
intrastate rates In Texas on grain and grain products. 

No. 29466, Floersheim Mercantile Company vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
and A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. and No. 29563. Cliff Rhodes. doing business 
as Rhodes Mercantile vs. Southern Pacific Co. Defendants ask for 
reconsideration by entire Commission of said report and order of 


Division 2 of September 12, and for postponement of effective date of 
said order. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 15906. Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. asks author- 
ity to amend an agreement covering trackage rights over the tracks 


of the New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad Co., between 
Hainesburg Junction, Warren county, and Swartswood Junction. Sus- 
sex county. N. J.. increasing ton-mile rates 10 per cent as of November 
13, 1946, and inc'uding an agreement that the L. & N. E. would not, 
without consent of the N. Y. S. & W.. concur in the establishment of 
any new route on coal, and would give 30 days’ notice of the estab- 
lishment of any new route on commodities other than coal. 

MC F-3647, Fay V.. Ray E., and Thomas W. Watson and Watson 
Bros. Van Lines and Heavy Hauling Co., of Omaha, Neb.. asks author- 
ty to purchase certain operating rights of A. R. Robinson, of Sioux 

ity. Ta 

MC F-3648, Arkansas Express. Inc., of Pine Bluff. Ark.. asks author- 
ity to lease certain operating rights of Strickland Transportation Co., 
Inc., of Dallas, Tex. 

MC F-3649, Edgar J. Liberty. dba Liberty’s Eastern Express, of 
Milford, N. H., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of 
Southwestern New Hampshire Transportation Co., Inc.. of Wilton, N. H. 

MC F-3650. Kenosha Auto Transportation Corporation, of Kenosha, 
Wis., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Clyde W. 
Frey and Albert J. Witt, dba Arizona-Drive-Away, of Phoenix. Ariz. 

MC F-3651, Southwestern New Hampshire Transportation Co., Inc., 
and Guy O. Hollis, of Wilton, N. H., ask authority to purchase certain 
operating rights of Harry Cohen and Richmond L. Gifford. dba Boston, 
Providence and Fall River Express Co., Agency, of New Bedford. Mass. 

MC F-3652,. Royal Transit, Inc., of Chicago, Ill., asks authority to 
purchase certain operating rights of Liberty Trucking Co.. also of 
Chicago. Walter E. Maile, Sr., in control of Royal, joins the applli- 
cation. 


MC F-3653, Puritan Transportation Co., Inc., and Robert O. Cham- 
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pagne, in control of Puritan, of Bridgeport, Conn., ask authority to 
purchase certain operating authority of Austin & Melinette, Inc., of 
New York, N. Y. 

Finance No. 15909, Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to issue 
$14,500,000 of equipment trust certificates, series W, to cover part of | 
the estimated cost of $21,785,790 of 15 diesel freight locomotives, 1,500 
steel-sheathed wood-lined box cars, and 1,500 composite drop bottom © 
general service gondola cars. The certificates will be dated December 
1, to mature in 10 annual installments, and will be offered at competi- — 
tive bidding. 

Finance No. 7761, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. asks 
continuation of the Commission’s ninth supplemental order of May 28, 
1946. for a further period of 18 months to June 30, 1949, in which to 
pledge or repledge all or any part of $511,000 first mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds as collateral security for notes that may be issued 
by the company. 

MC F-3654, Hartman’s Transportation Co., of Steelton, Pa., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of John H. Hartman, dba 
H. A. Hartman & Son, also of Steelton. John H. Hartman joins in 
the application. 

MC F-3655, R. R. Smith, dba Smith’s Transfer. of Staunton. Va., 
asks authority to lease certain operating rights of Service, Inc., of 
Washington. D. C.. and temporarily to operate. 

MC F-3656. Burlington Transportation Co., of Chicago, Ill., asks | 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of Sparrow Transit Lines, 
Inc., of Cedar Rapids, Ia. American Buslines, Inc., in control of Bur- 
lington. joins in the application. 

Finance No. 15910, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue $4,400,000 of equipment trust certificates, under its sixth equip- 
ment trust of 1947, the proceeds from which are to be used to finance 
80 per cent of the cost (estimated at $5,540.430) of acquiring 1.000 
seventy-ton all-steel hopper cars, equipped with roller bearings, from 
General American Transportation, and 3,000 seventy-ton all-steel hopper 
cars, from American Car and Foundry Co. The certificates are to be 
dated December 1, 1947. mature annually in 10 years, and bear a 
dividend rate to be determined through competitive bidding. - 


ACTION IN MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


By a report and order in MC F-3535, Wayne E. Taylor— fe 


Control; Indian Trails, Inc., Purchase (Portion)—Short Way 
Lines, Inc., the Commiss‘on, division 4, has approved purchase 
by Indian Trails. Inc., of Owosso, Mich., of certain operating 
rights of Short Way Lines, Inc., of Toledo. O., with conditions, 
and control of the rights by Wayne E. Taylor. 

In MC F-3530, Russell R. and William E. Gore—Control; 
Gore Freight Lines, Inc——Purchase—Lillian Bradsell, the Com- 
mission, division 4, by a report and order, has approved pur- 
chase by the Gore Freight Lines, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., of 
the operating rights of Lillian Bradsell, doing business as Don 
Bradsell’s Express, of Cos Cob, Conn., and control of the rights 
by Russell R. and William E. Gore. 

The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in MC 
F-3386, J. M. Grove and F. E. Sirbaugh—Purchase (Portion)— 
Abram Jerome Novick, has denied an application of J. M. Grove 
and F. E. Sirbaugh, doing bus‘ness as Allegheny Freight Lines, 
of Winchester, Va., for authority to purchase certain operating 
rights of Abram Jerome Novick, doing business as Novick 
Transfer Co., also of Winchester. Approval of the transaction 
as proposed, the report said, would result in another carrier 
operating between Winchester and Baltimore without any ces- 
sation of any service by the seller between those points because 
of the retention of rights over alternate routes. 

By a report and order in MC F-3503, Moss Patterson et al. 
—Control; Mid-Continent Coaches, Inc.—Merger—Southwest- 
ern Motor Carriers Corporation, the Commiss‘on, division 4, has 
authorized merger into Mid-Continent Coaches, Inc., of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., of the operating rights.and property of South- 
western Motor Carriers Corporation, doing business as South- 
western Trailways, also of Oklahoma, for ownership, manage- 
ment, and operation, and acquisition of control of the rights by 
Moss Patterson, Nell C. Patterson, Kenneth T. Wilson, and! 
Mary Neil Wilson, subject to condit‘on. The division also ap-) 
proved of acquisition by Mid-Continent of control of Rainbow 
Coaches and Southwest, and by the aforementioned individuals, 

C F-3497, John G. Graf—Control; I. R. C. & D. Motor} 


Freight, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Silver Fleet Motor Express, 


Inc. Purchase by I. R. C. & D. Motor Freight, Inc., Richmond, 
Ind., of certain operating rights of Silver Fleet Motor Express 
Ine., Louisville, Ky., and acquisition of control of the operat} 
ing rights by John G. Graf, also of Richmond, through such 
purchase, approved and authorized, subject to conditions. 

MC F-3515, John Ruan—Control; Ruan Transport Corpora: 
tion—Purchase—John Ruan. Purchase by Ruan Transport Co! 
poration, dba Ruan Motor Freight Co., Des Moines, Ia., of thé 
operating rights of John Ruan, dba Ruan Motor Freight Co 
Des Moines, and acquisition by John Ruan of control of 
operating rights through the purchase, approved and authorized 
subject to conditions. The report said Ruan Transport Corporé | 
tion was organized for the primary purpose of taking over 
individual operations of John Ruan. : 

MC F-2533, E. W. Harlan, et al.—Control; Bruce Motor 
Freight, Inc.—Purchase—G. E. and E. I. Bruce, embracing M@ 
F-2534, Charles Iles and Harold McKinney—Control—Brucé 
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Motor Freight, Inc. On further hearing, findings in prior re- 
ports (40 M. C. C. 808, 40 M. C. C. 552, and 45 M. C. C. 445) 
modified to authorize E. W. Harlan, Des Moines, Ia., to acquire 
control of Bruce Motor Freight, Inc., Des Moines, and to au- 
thorize acquisition of control of the operating rights of G. E. 
and E. I. Bruce, partners, dba Bruce Transfer & Storage Co., 
Des Moines, by E. W. Harlan through the purchase of those 
rights by Bruce Motor Freight, Inc., subject to conditions. 
Applications in these proceedings denied to the extent authority 
is sought for Charles Iles and Harold McKinney, of Des Moines, 
to acquire control of Bruce Motor Freight, Inc., and of the 
operating rights of G. E. and E. I. Bruce, partners, dba Bruce 


Transfer & Storage Co., through the purchase by Bruce Motor 
Freight, Inc. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-3332, Saul C. Hoffberger et al.—Control; Merchants Terminal 
Corporation—Control; The Baltimore Transfer Co. of Baltimore City— 
Control; Motor Freight Express—Purchase (portion)—Alko Express 
Lines. Application seeking authority for Motor Freight Express, of 
York, Pa., to purchase certain operating rights of Alko Express Lines, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and for acquisition of control of said operating 
rights by The Baltimore Transfer Co., of Baltimore City, Merchants 
Terminal Corporation, and Saul C., Samuel H., Jacob H., and Michael 
Hoffberger, through the purchase, and seeking issuance of a certificate 
to Motor Freight Express, denied. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 15841, Virginian Railway Co. 
Construction, authorizing construction by the Virginian Railway Co. 


of an extension of its line of railroad in Raleigh County, W. Va. 
Approved. 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 15842, Virginian Railway Co. 
Construction, authorizing the construction by the Virginian Railway 


Co. of an extension of its line of railroad in Wyoming County, W. Va. 
Approved. 


REPARATION ORDERS 
Reparation orders have been issued in No. 28958, Products-From- 
* Sweden, Inc., vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company et'al; No. 28959, 
Same vs. Same; No. 29341, Sub. 1, W. W. Crenshaw Co. et al. vs. 


Pacific Electric Ry. et al.; and No. 29516, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. 
&S. F. et al. 


Railroad Abandonments 


1. C. 


In Finance No. 15907 the Illinois Central Railroad Co. has 
asked the Commission for authority to abandon a line of rail- 
road extending from the junction of a switch leading out of the 
company’s Goldconda district branch line to a point near 
Baker’s mine, 3.65 miles, in Hardin county, Ill. The railroad 
said the portion of the line proposed to be abandoned was con- 
structed in 1919 primarily to serve a fluorspar mine which, it 
said, had not shipped anything over the railroad in more than 
a year and appeared not to have any future business to offer 
ow ‘ C. It said there were no other industries operating along 

e line. 


Central Pacific 


Examiner Paul C. Albus, in a proposed report in Finance 
No. 15608, Central Pacific Railway Co. et al. Abandonment, has 
recommended that the Commission authorize abandonment by 
the Central Pacific of a branch line at or near Redding, 0.62 
mile, and abandonment of operation by the Southern Pacific 
over the branch, and over a line owned by the United States 
extending from a point near Redding to a point near Coram, 
about 13.45 miles, all in Shasta county, Calif. 

The examiner said the line owned by the government was 
to be removed in order to complete the Keswick dam on the 
Sacramento River. He said the applicants conceded the aban- 
donment could not be justified on the ground that the operation 
of the branch resulted in financial loss and relied entirely on 
the Bureau of Reclamation te make the necessary showing as 
to the statutory proof required. 

The superior public benefits to be derived from completion 
of the so-called Central Valley project; including the Keswick 
dam, demanded abandonment of operation of the branch line, 
the examiner said, but added that that fact alone did not re- 
lieve the Southern Pacific of its obligation to continue to pro- 
vide a necessary transportation service. He said the record 
indicated a capital investment by the railroads was warranted 
to carry out one of two plans investigated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in order to insure continued handling of the Moun- 
tain Copper Co. Such an investment would not be improvident 
or uneconomical from the standpoint of the railroad, the ex- 
aminer said, adding that sufficient traffic was available at the 
mine to provide successful and profitable rail operations for a 
long time in the future. He said authority to abandon should 
carry the so-called “Burlington conditions” for the protection 
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of employes, and provide that the railroads supply means for 
continued transportation to the copper company. 


Texas Mexican 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 13002, Texas 
Mexican Railway Co. Operation, etc., the Commission, division 
4, has (1) permitted abandonment of operation by the Texas 
Mexican Railway Co., under a contract dated July 10, 1942, as 
amended, of approximately 18.48 miles of lines of railroad in 
Nueces county, Tex., and (2) authorized operation by that car- 
rier of those lines under a contract dated June 25, 1947. 


O. S. L.-U. P. 


In separate proceedings, Finance No. 15740, Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Co. et al. Abandonment, and Finance No. 15790, 
of the same title, the Commission, division 4, has issued reports 
and certificates authorizing abandonment by the O. S. L., and 
abandonment of operation by the Union Pacific, lessee, of two 
branch lines of railroad in Utah. 

The first mentioned proceeding deals with the so-called 
Urban branch extending from Bakers to Urban, approximately 
4.93 miles, in Box Elder county, and the latter case relates to 
the so-called College branch extending from College Junction 
to College, approximately 2.98 miles, in Cache county. In both 
proceedings, the certificates are effective 30 days from No- 
vember 3, and the so-called Burlington conditions are imposed 
for the protection of adversely affected employes. 

The state of Utah, in letters to the Commission, the division 
said, challenged the Commission’s jurisdiction in both proceed- 
ings on the ground that the involved lines were spur tracks 
within the meaning of section 1) (22) of the interstate commerce 
act. It did not oppose abandonment of the lines, the division 
said, but that Utah stated the applications properly should 
have been filed with the Utah commission. The division held 
that the case cited by the Utah body involved substantially 
dissimilar facts. 


FORWARDER ACCOUNT SYSTEM PUBLICATION 


The Commission, division 1, by an order, has directed that 
the “Uniform System of Accounts for Freight Forwarders, Issue 
of 1943,” and a copy of the instant order shall be filed with 
the director of the division of the Federal Register for publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. 

It noted that by order dated November 4, 1942, the afore- 
mentioned system of accounts was prescribed and filed with the 
Federal Register but not published therein, although the order 
was published December 2, 1942 

The instant order said that the accounting regulations so 
prescribed for freight forwarders were substantive rules, that 
were required by section 3(a)(3) of the Federal Register, but 
that no general notice of proposed rule making as con- 
templated by section 4 of that act was required because the 
regulations were prescribed prior to the effective date of such 
requirement. 


DEMPSEY TEMPORARY AUTHORITY DENIAL 

The Commission, division 4, by an order in W-971TA, 
Jerome Dempsey Temporary Authority—New London, has de- 
nied an application for authority to operate as a water carrier, 
transporting commodities generally, between points on the 
Thames River from Norwick to New London, Conn., inclusive, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, New York, N. Y. The order 
said the applicant had not shown there was an immediate and 
urgent need for the proposed service. 


Dept. of Justice Files Complaint on 
Rail Charges on Ammunition Clips 


The Department of Justice has announced the filing of a 
complaint with the Commission alleging that the railroads over- 
charged the government on carriage clips and ammunition links 
transported by them during the war period. The complaint 
names 700 railroads, and asks for reparation down to a level 
of 28 to 32% per cent of the first class rate. 

This level the complaint compared with the level of rates 
on other items in the iron and steel list. The period for which 
reparation is claimed is for the period since December 20, 1941. 
It says the government has shipped and will continue to ship 
in barrels, boxes, or crates, many carloads of those commod- 
ities to, from and between points in all rate territories in the 
continental United States. 

Attorney General Clark was quoted as saying that “‘cart- 
ridge clips and ammunition links moved in heavy volume during 
the war at rates greatly in excess of similar articles also manu- 
factured from iron and steel. Comparable articles should pay 
the same freight.” 

John F.. Sonnett, assistant attorney general in charge of the 
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anti-trust division said a heavy volume of the involved com- 
modities had been transported = the railroads during the war. 
He added that, soon after Pearl Harbor, the government. had 
tried to obtain “proper classification ratings and rates on such 
war traffic, but such requests were repeatedly refused by the 
railroads. This complaint has been filed at the request of the 
armed services.” 

The complaint was prepared by David O. Mathews and 
W. D. McFarlane, special assistants to the attorney general, 
under the general supervision of James E. Kilday, chief of the 
transportation section of the antitrust division. 


Briefs Filed in C. & O.-N. Y. C. 
Directorships and Merger Cases 


Briefs on behalf of Robert R. Young, chairman of the board 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and Robert R. Bowman, its presi- 
dent, have been filed with the Commission in proceedings in- 
volving three applications in which Messrs. Young and Bowman 
asked authority to hold directorships in the New York Central 
while retaining their present C. & O. positions, and the C. & O. 
and Alleghany Corporation ask for modification of an order 
that will permit withdrawing the N. Y. C. stock owned by the 
C. & O., from a trust in which the commission requested it to be 
placed so that it may exercise the “benefits of ownership.” 

Briefs were also filed with the Commission, in opposition 
to the proposals, by the State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, and by Chrysler Corporation and Packard Motor Car Co. 

The briefs were filed in Finance No. 146929, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co. Purchase-etc.; Finance No. 11923, Sub. 2, 
Robert R. Young; and Finance No. 6281, Sub. 6, Robert J. Bow- 
man, the latter two being the applications for authority to hold 
the interlocking offices. ; 

Messrs. Young and Bowman assert that the C. & O. is a 
progressive expanding system, and that the N. Y. C. has suf- 
fered financial and competitive losses and “is managed by a 
board of directors which is far removed from its stockholders, 
and is, therefore, in need of leadership that will restore its posi- 
tion.” Ultimate unfication of the two systems, they said, would 
—- promote the interests of the public and of the two rail- 
roads. 

The Virginia corporation expressed fear that the present 
exchange of traffic between the Virginian Railway and the 
N. Y. C. at Deepwater, W. Va., would suffer in the event the C. 
& O. and the N. Y. C. were unified. 

Chrysler and Packard said the interlocking directorships 
would result in elimination of competition and result in a traffic 
and rate policy adverse to their interests and favorable to those 
of General Motors and Ford. 

Briefs in opposition to the proposals in Finance No. 11923 
and embraced cases were filed by the Virginian Railway Co., 
and by Oliver R. Grace, a stockholder in the Nickel Plate and 
the C. & O. 

The Virginian said granting of the applications would 
“severely injure” it and the public it served, because it would 
lead to drying up of the through route between the southeast 
and the west over the Virginian and the N. Y. C. via Deepwater 
Bridge, W. Va., deprive the Virginian of its friendly non-com- 
petitive western connection; divert traffic and cause a loss of 
30 per cent or more of its revenues, accentuate its unbalanced 
traffic by diverting non-coal traffic, impair its ability to com- 
pete with the C. & O. and Norfolk & Western; endanger its 
ability to furnish adequate service to the public, and threaten 
the economic welfare of cities and areas served by the Virginian. 
It —- 12 additional findings it asked the Commission to 
make. 

Mr. Grace cited eight reasons for which “at least,” he said, 
the applications should be denied. Among other things, he said 
the common control proposed to be exercised would not over- 
come the major problems in the N. Y. C. situation, and that 
approval of the applications would result in serious loss of 
traffic by the Nickel Plate, the N. Y. C., and the Virginian. 
An attempt to use control of the N. Y. C. to force the railroad 
industry to surrender to demands “unripened by practical ex- 
perience,” would be much more likely to sow dissensions and 

multiply resentments that would result in direct or indirect 
injury to the C. & O. rather than in the hoped-for betterment 
in railroad conditions “which the self-confident applicants 
envision as the principal benefit to the Chesapeake & Ohio.” 


PROPOSED COASTAL WATERWAYS SERVICE 


Coastal Waterways, Inc., of Brunswick, Ga., has filed an 
application with the Commission, in W-972, Sub. 1, for a cer- 
tificate to operate as a-common carrier by water of property 
generally in scheduled weekly service between Baltimore, Md., 
on the one hand, and Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville and San- 
ford, Fla., on the other. 


and Georgia would be benefitted by the proposed service, in 
that, if the application was granted, it would be the first time in 
years, if not the first time, “that there has been established a 
through water service between a central Florida port and a 
major north Atlantic port, bringing direct through differential 
water rates and a through service.” 


Motor Minimum Charge in South 
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The application said that agricultural interests of Florida 








Protested and Defended 


The North Carolina Traffic League has asked the Commis- 
sion to suspend item 77-A, Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference, agent, supplement 10 to MF-I. C. C. No. 411, which it 
said would increase, effective November 15, the minimum 
charges on single shipments from the class or commodity rate 
the article took for 100 pounds, subject to a minimum of 105 
cents, to basis of the first class rates for 100 pounds subject 
to a minimum of 125 cents. 

The league said it had no particular objection to a minimum 
of 125 cents a shipment, but felt that to jump the minimum 
charge on shipments rated as low as 50 per cent of first class 
to the first class rates for 100 pounds as minima should require 
special justification. It added that “the objection is not making 
provision for the minimum to be at the class or commodity 
which the article takes for 100 pounds.” 


In reply, the conference said, among other things, that the 
minimum charge protested was the same as already approved 
by the Commission for application intraterritorially withn Cen- 
tral and other territories involved in Minimum Charges in Cen- 
tral Territory, 47 M. C. C. 259. It said the extremely high cost 
to the motor carrier in handling minimum charge shipments 
was well known to the Commission and recognized in the afore- 
mentioned proceeding. The basis proposed had been published 
subject to final decision of the Commission in MC C-543, 
Charges on Small Shipments by Motor Carriers, said the con- 
ference, adding it was not above a reasonable maximum basis. 


















Digest of NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 29866, Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Alleges rate of 27% cents charged on 165 tank cars of unfinished 

gasoline, shipped from Johnsue, Tex., to Drumright, Okla., in the 
period October 11 to December 13, 1945, in violation of section 1 
to the extent it exceeded 26 cents. Asks reparation of $1,424.13. 
(E. P. Hayes, P. O. Box 731, Tulsa, Okla.) 

No. 29867, Lilly Varnish Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. A. C. L. et al. 


Rates on three shipments of resin, in bags (naval stores), shipped 
in the period February 1 to September 30, 1946, from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Indianapolis, Ind., in violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks 
cease and desist order, rates, and reparation of $31.78. 
Brandt, 1811 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.) 

No. 29866, Sub. 1, Tide Water Associated Oil Co. (Mid-Continent Divi- 
sion), Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Rate and charges, 50 tank cars of natural gasoline, shipped in 
the period November 5 to November 22, 1945, from Francitas, Tex., 
to Drumright, Okla., in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. 
(E. P. Hayes, Box 731, Tulsa, Okla.) 

No. 29868, Harris Iron & Metal Co., Moline, Ill., vs. C. R. I. & P. and 
D. & R. G. W. 

Rates and charges, three carloads of clothing, n.o.i.b.n, in cartons, 
one shipped August 1, 1947, the others, August 5, 1947, from Clear- 
field, Utah, to Moline, Ill., in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3. Asks 
a cease and desist order, rates and reparation. (Herbert L. Hill, 
traffic manager, Traffic Bureau of East Moline, Moline, Rock Island, 
Inc., 220 Fifth Ave. Bldg., Moline, Ill.) 


No. 29869, Canadian Ace Brewing Co. (formerly Manhattan Brewing 
Co.), Chicago, Ill., vs. P. R. R. 


Rate and charges, 20 carloads of dehydrated sweet potatoes, from 
New York, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., in violation of section 1. Asks 
reparation. (Abner Pollack, 1126 Westchester Ave., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 29870, Orefraction Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Alleges rates and charges assessed under varied descriptions of 
imported Zircon, Rutile, and Iimenite ore, including refuse 
(Gangue), carloads, from Atlantic seaports to the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
area, moved in the two year period prior to November 14, 1946, 
in violation of sections 1, 3 and 6. Asks a cease and desist order 
reasonable commodity description and rate basis, and reparation. 
Suggests inclusion in applicable tariffs as a reasonable and/or proper 
tariff or commodity description, the following: ‘‘Ore, consisting of 
a mixture of Zircon, Rutile, Ilmenite, and including refuse 
(Gangue).”” (Joseph M. Canfield, III, and Llewelyn C. Jones, 206 
Rauch Bldg., Pittsburgh 5, Pa.) 
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PROPOSED REPORTS IN I.C.C. CASES 


Chesapeake Sailing Cruise Proposal 


The Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight Forwarders, by 
a proposed report in W-969, Sub. 1, Chesapeake Vacation 
Cruise, Inc., Common Carrier Application, has recommended 
that the Commission grant the applicant, of Annapolis, Md., a 
certificate for seasonal operation from June to October, inclu- 
sive, of each year, for transportation by sailing vessels of pas- 
sengers on Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, (1) from and 
returning to Annapolis, and (2) between Annapolis and Deep 
Creek, Va. 

The report said the applicant owned and operated two 
sailing vessels, both equipped to carry and accommodate approx- 
imately 34 passengers. It said the applicant instituted a regular 
two-week all-expense vacation cruise, roundtrip, the fare in- 
cluding transportation, meals, staterooms, and stops en route. 


Proposed Reports 


Salt 


No. 29591, Watertown Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe, 
et al., embracing also No. 29601, Mitchell Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Same. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Recommended 
that Commission should find not shown unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful, rates a 100 pounds on salt, in bulk and in pack- 
ages, in carloads, from Anthony, Hutchinson, Kanopolis, and 
Lyons, Kan., to Watertown and Mitchell, S. D., and dismiss 
complaints. With respect to an allegation of undue prejudice, 
the report said, among other things, that present differences in 
the rates, Watertown and Mitchell over alleged preferred points 
(Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux City, Ia., and Marshall, Minneapolis, 
Pipestone, and St. Paul, Minn.), were less than they would be 
under the full maximum rates prescribed in Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, Part 13, Salt, 197 I. C. C. 115. It said undue preju- 
dice could not result from the relation of maximum reasonable 
rates prescribed by the Commission, and cited American Salt 
Corp. vs. Aberdeen & R. R. Co., 220 I. C. C. 369. 


Lignite Coal 


No. 29689, Foster Wheeler Corporation vs. Central of N. J., 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommended that Com- 
mission should find not shown unreasonable, carload rate on 
lignite coal shipped between April 9, and July 2, 1945, inclusive, 
from Marjorie, Tex., to Carteret, N. J., and should dismiss 
complaint. The report said the shipments, aggregating 514,000 
pounds, moved over the defendants’ lines 1,835 miles at the 
applicable rate of 88 cents a 100 pounds and that the complain- 
ant sought reparation on a basis of a rate of $10.47 a ton. In the 
absence of a commodity rate, it said, a Class D rate assessed 
was applicable. It said the complainant contended the appli- 
cable rate was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded a rate 
that would accrue on shipments of lignite coal under the appli- 
cation of a rate ascertained by use of the so-called Holmes & 
Hallowell scale prescribed in 1922 in Holmes & Hallowell C. vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 60 I. C. C. 687, as modified in 69 I. C. C. 
11, applicable to interstate transportation of anthracite and 
bituminous coal from Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and other 
nearby points, to specified destinations in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota east of the Missouri River. The re- 
port said the complainants evidence consisted of unsupported 
conclusions and irrelevant arguments as well as an unwarranted 
use of the Holmes & Hallowell scale. It said the volume of the 
considered traffic did not justify prescription of a specific com- 
modity rate on lignite coal over the route of movement. The 
Class D rate and rating prescribed, therefore, said the report, 
had not been shown to be unreasonable by the complainant, 
who, it said, had failed thereby to assume the burden of proof. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 29139, Great Lakes Steel Corporation vs. Ahnapee & 
Western Railway Co., et al. By Examiner John A. Russell. Rec- 
ommended that Commission should find that complainant has 
failed to prove unreasonable, unduly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial, as alleged, rates on manufactured iron and steel 
articles, in straight or mixed carloads, from Ecorse (Detroit) 
to (1) points in Illinois and Indiana; (2) points in Iowa and 
Missouri on the west bank of the Mississippi River; (3 points 
In Wisconsin within Illinois Freight Association Territory, gen- 





erally referred to as southern Wisconsin prorating territory; 
(4) in Wisconsin within extended Zone C territory; and (5) to 
St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo.; and should dismiss the com- 
plaint. The examiner said the gist of the complaint inhered in 
the fact that to common destinations the rates from Detroit 
were relatively higher, distance considered, than the rates of 
competitors located in the Chicago steel a district and 
in the St. Louis area. He said Central Freight Association 
carriers made a 5-day traffic study showing, among other things, 
that, based on certain of complainant’s exhibits the average 
reduction sought was about four cents a 100 pounds; that such 
a reduction from all origins covered by the study would aggre- 
gate $2,001,378; and that if compelled to extend a comparable 
reduction throughout Official Territory, the loss in revenue 
could reasonably amount to $20,000,000 annually, exclusive of 
losses from movements within switching districts. The examiner 
observed that the Commission frequently had found that neither 
the carriers’ financial condition, the possibility of rate reduc- 
tions within areas not included in the scope of issues in a spe- 
cific proceeding, nor the length of time assailed rates had been 
in effect, precluded findings of unlawfulness if the evidence of 
record in other respects was sufficient to support such findings, 
and presented conclusions on the sufficiency of the evidence. 


Gypsum Rock 


No. 29774, Ideal Cement Co., vs. Graysonia, Nashville & 
Ashdown Railroad Co. et al. By Examiner W. J. Sweeney, Jr. 
Recommends finding applicable class rate of 24 cents a 100 
pounds charged on four carloads of crushed gypsum rock from 
Highland, Ark., to Ada; Okla., between May 7, 1946, and May 21, 
1946, but unreasonable to the extent such rate exceeded 12 cents 
when the shipments moved; and award of reparation. 





Motor Recommended Reports 


(Recommended orders in these reports, at expiration of 20 days from 
date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become effective unless 
exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or exceptions have 
been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has been stayed or 
postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant has home office 
is shown in “black face” type, with name of town or city following.) 


IMinois (Chicago)—-MC 489, Sub. 14, Landon Cartage Co. 
Certificate proposed subject to conditions which, among other 
things, limit the service to be performed to that which is 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail service of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. General commodities, over a regu- 
lar route between Chicago Heights, Til., and Crete, IIl., serving 
no intermediate points. 

New York (New York)—MC 108726, Fred Gscheidle. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. General commodities between New 
York, N. Y., and points in Conn., N. J., and N. Y., over irregular 
routes. Applicant’s operations, insofar as they were within 
the provisions of section 203(b)(7a) of the act, relating to 
movements in furtherance of air transportation, proposed to be 
found not subject to the certificate or permit provisions of the 


act. 

Oregon (North Bend)—MC 109180, Sub. 1, Lester Kyle. 
Certificate proposed. Lumber, from Hauser, Ore., and points 
within 15 miles thereof, to points on Coos Bay, Ore., over ir- 
regular routes. 

Oregon (Coos Bay)—MC 109085, Sub. 1, Richard F. 
Schreur. Certificate proposed. Lumber, from Elkton, Sutherlin, 
Yoncalla, Camas Valley, Gold Beach, and Lakeside, Ore., and 
points within 5 miles of each, to points on Coos Bay, Ore., over 
irregular routes. 

Oregon (Coos Bay)—MC 108877, Sub. 1, James W. Cook. 
Certificate proposed. Lumber, from points in Coos county, Ore., 
and from Tenmile, Ore., and points in Douglas county within 
11 — of Tenmile, to points on Coos Bay, Ore., over irregular 
routes. 

North Carolina (Fayetteville)—-MC 107562, Sub. 5, C. W. 
Griffin, dba C. W. Griffin Trucking Co. Permit proposed. Com- 
modities classified as meats, meat products, and meat by-prod- 
ucts, dairy products, and articles distributed by meat packing 
houses, over irregular routes, from Fayetteville, N. C., to points 
in Scotland and Duplin counties, N. C., and returned or rejected 
shipments from points in Scotland, Duplin, Bladen, Cumberland, 
Harnett, Hoke, Lee, Montgomery, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, 
and Sampson counties, N. C., to Fayetteville. 

California (Gustine)—-MC 92007, Sub. 3, Ted Peters. Per- 
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mit proposed. Milk, milk products and by-products, in quan- 
tities of not less than 20,000 pounds, from Gustine, Calif., to 
Vallejo and Stockton, Calif., over described routes, serving 
intermediate and off-route points of Oakland, Alameda and 
Richmond, Calif., for delivery only, on the Vallejo route. 

California (San Francisco)—-MC 78786, Sub. 160, Pacific 
Motor Trucking Co. Certificate proposed, and dual operations 
recommended. General commodities, with exceptions, between 
Martell and Jackson, Calif., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in a defined area of Calif., over irregular routes. 

West Virginia (Bluefield)—-MC 61947, Sub. 17, Consolidated 
Bus Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers, baggage, ex- 
press and mail between Simmons (Freeman), W. Va., and 
Pocahontas, Va., over a described regular route, serving all 
intermediate points. 

North Dakota (Minot)—-MC 59681, Sub. 29, Dakota Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. Certificate proposed, subject to elimination 
of duplicating rights. Household goods between all points in 
N. D., S. D., Mont., Minn., Wis., Ia., Ill., and Ind., over irregular 
routes. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 44182, Sub. 9, W. W. 
Smith. Certificate proposed. Lumber and. lumber products, be- 
tween Philadelphia, and Eddington, Pa., on the one hand, and 
points in N. Y., except New York City, on the other, over ir- 
regular routes. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 43038, Sub. 338, Commercial Car- 
riers, Inc. Certificate proposed. Motor vehicles, in’ secondary 
movements, by truckaway and driveaway, from Guntersville, 
Ala., to all points in Fla., over irregular routes, through Ga., 
for convenience. 

California (San Diego)—-MC 38673, Sub. 5, Ralph E. Sork- 
ness Truck Lines. Certificate proposed. Carbon dioxide in 
liquid and solid form, from Niland, Calif., to Phoenix, Tucson, 
and Yuma, Ariz., Las Vegas, Nev., and the international bound- 
ary of the U. S. and Mexico at Calexico and San Ysidro, Calif., 
over irregular routes. 

West Virginia (Point Pleasant)—-MC 32562, Sub. 3, Point 
Pleasant Transportation Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. Malt 
beverages, in quantities of not less than 20,000 pounds destined 
to a single consignee, from Newport, Ky., to Morgantown, 
W. Va., and from Sharpsburg, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
Point Pleasant, and empty malt beverage containers in the 
reverse direction, over irregular routes. 

Vermont (Bellows Falls)—30175, Sub. 9, Gay’s Express, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, between specified points in Vt., Mass., and N. H., over 
described routes. 

West Virginia (Charles Town)—-MC 25570, Sub. 2, Myers 
Coal: Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities, 
over irregular routes, from and to designated points in Pa., 
Md., Va., W. Va., N. C., Del., N. J., and N. Y. 

Illinois (Chicago)—-MC 4405, Sub. 180, Dealer’s Transport 
Co. Certificate proposed and dual operations, by applicant as 
a common carrier, and W. R. Arthur & Co., as a_contract car- 
rier, recommended. New trailers, new semi-trailers, including 
farm trailers but excluding house trailers, new trailer chassis 
and parts thereof, in initial movements, in truckaway or drive- 
away service, from Columbus, Delphos and Forest, O., to 
points in N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan., Okla., Mont., Ida., Wyo., 
Colo., and N. M., Ariz., Nev., Utah, Calif., Ore., and Wash.; 
trailer and truck bodies in initial movements, over irregular 
routes, from Columbus, Delphos, Forest, and Wapakoneta, O., 
to all points in U. S.; and trailers and truck bodies in secondary 
movements, between points in 33 states, and returned or re- 
jected shipments on return. 


New York (Long Island City)—-MC 621, Sub. 1, Return 
Loads Bureau, Inc. Certificate proposed, subject to elimination 
of duplicating rights. Household goods, between points in N. Y., 
and N. J., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Ark., 
Ta., Kan., La., Minn., Mo., Neb.,.N. D., Okla., S: D., and Tex., 
over irregular routes. 

Ilinois (Urbana)—-MC 107895, Clyde Albin. Certificate pro- 
posed. Specified commodities, subject to prescribed minimum 
truckload weights, from specified points in Ind., Mich., O., and 
Wis., to Champaign and Urbana, IIl., over irregular routes, 
with return of empty containers and rejected shipments. 

Illinois (Lawrenceville)—-MC 108765, Paul Medlin, dba 
Paul Medlin & Son. Certificate proposed. Agricultural prod- 
ucts and livestock, from points in Lawrence county, IIL. to 
points in Knox, Gibson, Vanderburgh, and Marion counties, 
Ind., coal from points in Knox, Gibson, and Pike counties, 
Ind., to points in Lawrence county, IIl., and limestone between 
points in Lawrence county, IIl., all over irregular routes. 

illinois (Quincy)—MC 108513, J. F. Peters. Permit pro- 
posed. Fresh fruits and vegetables from points in Hancock and 
Adams counties, Ill., to points in Ia., and Wis., and fresh 
fruit and vegetable containers on return, over irregular routes. 

IMinois (Quincy)—MC. 108508, Arthur J. Blickhan. Permit 
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proposed. Fresh fruits and vegetables from points in Hancock 
and Adams counties, Ill., to points in Ia., and Wis., and fresh 
fruit and vegetable containers, on return, over irregular routes. 

New Jersey (Newark)—MC 108306, Leo Richer. Denial of 
permit proposed. Passengers and their baggage between New 
York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Sharon Springs, N. Y., over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Altoona)—-MC 103392, Sub. 7, John M. Porta. 
Permit proposed, subject to elimination of duplicating rights. 
Specified commodities from and to specified points in Md., Mass., 
Va., Pa. W. Va., N. Y., Del., Ia., Ill, Ind., and O., over 
irregular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 69671, Sub. 6, Hans Jenkins, 
dba Red Ball Van Lines. Denial of certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between New York, N. Y., points 
in Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester counties, N. Y., and those 
in Bergen, Passaic, and Essex counties, N. J., and between all 
airports now in the described territory or hereafter established, 
restricted to shipments having a prior or subsequent movement 
by air, over irregular routes. The report proposed that appli- 
cant’s operations, insofar as they were within the provisions 
of section 203(b) (7a), require no certificate or permit and were 
not subject to regulation only as to the applicable provisions 
of section 204 of the act. 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 804, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed, subject to conditions. 
General commodities, moving in express service, including bag- 
gage of railroad passengers, for account of Southern Pacific 
Co., between Truckee, Calif., and Fallen Leaf, Calif., over a 
specified route. Conditions imposed provide, among other 
things, that except as to transportation of baggage of railroad 
passengers for account of the Southern Pacific Co., the service 
to be performed shall be limited to service which is auxiliary 
to, or supplemental of, railway express service. 


Michigan (Kalamazoo)—-MC 58954, Sub. 8, McNamara 
Motor Express, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, over regular routes, between specified points 
in Mich., serving designated intermediate points. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 54435, Sub. 10, Michigan Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Copper, brass, and 
aluminum products, and copper, brass, and aluminum scrap, 
to and from East Liberty, O., as an off-route point in connec- 
tion with applicant’s presently authorized regular route opera- 
tions. 

IMinois (Chicago)—-MC 52657, Sub. 372, Arco Auto Car- 
riers, Inc. Certificate proposed and dual operations, by appli- 
cant aS a common carrier, and W. R. Arthur & Co., as a 
contract carrier, recommended. Passenger automobiles and 
commercial motor vehicles, in initial movements, in truckaway 
service, from Toledo, O., to points in Ind., Ia., Ky., Mich., Minn., 
Mo., O., Pa., Tenn., W. Va., Wis. and certain points in Il. 
over irregular routes, with rejected or damaged shipments in 
the reverse direction. 

INinois (Chicago)—MC 39521, Sub. 6, Chicago Southern 
Transportation Co. Permit proposed. Meats, meat products 
and meat by-products, and dairy products, over irregular routes 
between Chicago, Ill., and New Orleans, La., traversing Ky., 
Tenn., and Miss. 

Pennsylvania (Steelton)—-MC 16365, Sub. 4, Geo. W. 
Weaver & Son, Inc. Certificate proposed. Meats, meat prod- 
ucts and meat by-products, and frozen foOds, over irregular 
routes, between points within 50 miles of Harrisburg, Pa., in- 
cluding Harrisburg, and between Harrisburg and points within 
50 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
within 120 miles of Harrisburg but not including Harrisburg and 
points within 50 miles of Harrisburg. 

Washington (Seattle) —-MC 12394, Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
Denial of license to operate as a broker at Seattle, Wash., pro- 
posed. Household goods, between points in Wash., Ore., and 
Ida., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in U. S. 


Ohio (Bucyrus)—MC 108936, Ralph D. Winch. Certificate 
proposed. Specified commodities from and to points in O., 
Mich., N. Y., Ind., Til., W. Va., and Pa., over irregular routes. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. M-2772, assigned for November 10, at Atlanta, 
Ga., was postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC 107188, Sub. 2, assigned for November 10, at Cleve- 
land, O., was postponed to December 3, at Old P. O. Bldg., Columbus, 
O., before Examiner Angle. 

Hearing in MC-C 921, assigned for November 14, at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was postponed tu a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC 108018, Sub. 3, assigned for November 7, at Denver, 
Colo., was ‘cancelled. ’ 

Hearing in MC 27223, Sub. 4, assigned for November 12, at Cam- 
den, N. J., was cancelled. . 

Hearing in MC-F 3587, assigned for November 14, at Harrisburg, 
Pa., was transferred to November 14, at U. S. Ct., Harrisburg, Pa., 
before Examiner Winson, instead of State Comm, 
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November 15, 1947 


Motor Carriers Oppose Examiners’ 
Report in Forwarder-Motor Case 


Thirty-two motor carriers who have filed with the Commis- 
sion exceptions to the proposed report of Examiners Paul O. 
Carter and J. J. Williams, in No. 29493, Freight Forwarders— 
Motor Common Carriers, Agreements, unanimously oppose the 
recommendation of the examiners that the present system of 
joint rates and divisions applied in determining compensation 
paid by forwarders to motor common carriers be found un- 
lawful and that publication by motor carriers of assembly and 
distribution rates for the use of forwarders be required (see 
Traffic World, Oct. 4, p. 939). 

The exceptions taken by the thirty-two motor carriers, 
often in similar language, follow the lines taken by a group 
that filed exceptions earlier (see Traffic World, Nov. 8, p. 1325). 

Three freight forwarders have also filed exceptions to the 
examiners’ report. They are: Flynn Forwarding Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Associated Freight Forwarders, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and American Consolidators, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The motor carriers uniformly take the position that there 
are savings in the expenses of handling, pick-up and delivery, 
classification, soliciting, billing, collection, and claims, in con- 
nection with forwarder traffic. They say the forwarder revenues 
are compensatory, and most of them oppose publication of 
assembly and distribution rates because those rates would then 
be open to the public which, the motor carriers say, would 
destroy the present rate structure. 

Those motor carriers who are willing to publish the rates 
ask that, if it be required, they be permitted to publish them 
in separate tariffs, available only to forwarders, such tariffs 
not to be subject to suspension until after full investigation 
and hearing. A number of the motor carriers observed that all 
assembly and distribution rates that have been published have 
been suspended and have occasioned lengthy litigation. 

A number of the motor carriers objected to what they 
said seemed to be the examiners’ conception of forwarders as 
shippers. The forwarder should be considered as a transporta- 
tion. agency, the motor carriers said, and that they should be 
allowed to operate on joint through rates and divisions as do 
railroads and motor carriers. 

Most of the motor carriers asserted that if forwarders 
had to pay local rates, service to offline points would be elim- 
inated to the disadvantage of shippers and consignees at such 
points, particularly where there was no rail service. Smaller 
motor carriers said they needed forward traffic in order to 
operate efficiently and at a profit. 

The thirty-two motor carriers who filed exceptions were: 


Griffith Motor Express, Inc., Bloomington, Ind.; Overton Motor Ex- 
press, Aurora, Ill.; Tucker Freight Lines, Inc., South Bend, Ind.:;: B. & 
F. Transfer Co., Wooster, O.; Neathery Truck Service, Wichita, Kan.; 
Kansas City-Salina Line, Kansas City, Mo.; City Truck Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Grafton-Milwaukee Transportation Line, Grafton, Wis.; F & S 
Transit Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind.; Haeckl’s Express, Inc., Hamilton, 
0.; Bloomington, Bedford & Indianapolis Motor Freight, Inc., Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; H. M. Bennett Truck Line, Tulsa, Okla.; Goldner Truck- 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn.; West Bend Transit & Service Co., West 
Bend. Wis. 

Carstensen Freight Lines, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Texas-Arizona Motor 
Freight, Inc., El Paso, Tex.; Wells Truckways, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; The Beiter Line, Inc., Elyria, O.; Foster Truck Line, Denver, 
Colo.; Ridgely Transport, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Kain’s Motor Service, 
Logansport, Ind.; Lyons Transportation Co., Inc., Erie, Pa.; Port 
Washington Truck Line, Inc., Port Washington, Wis.; Fletcher Cartage 
& Storage Co., Sandusky, O.; Burlington-Chicago Cartage Co., Chicago; 
Hooker Motor Freight, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Stokdyk Truck 
Lines, Inc., Oostburg, Wis.; Ideal Truck Lines, Norton, Kan.; Fort 
Wayne and Portland Truck Line, Decatur, Ind.; Hillsboro Transporta- 
tion Co., Hillsboro, O.; O. K. Heilman, Ford City, Pa.; and Short Line 
Express Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Forwarder Exceptions 


American Consolidators said rates between concentration 
and break bulk points should be filed in tariffs and those rates 
might be lower than rates on general traffic if justified, but 
that those rates should be published in a separate tariff not 
subject to suspension until after investigation and hearing. It 
Said the forwarder was a transportation agency and its status 
should be established before the examiners’ recommendations 
were acted on. It said Congress had not intended that the 
forwarder be considered a shipper, but if it was so considered 
“then all rules and regulations imposed on freight forwarders 
should be eliminated and all jurisdiction not applicable to the 
coms te generally should be removed from the freight for- 
warder.” 

Associated saw no reason for publishing truckload rates 

tween forwarder stations because, it said, such operation 
helped at times to balance operations by providing loads for 
otherwise empty motor carrier equipment. 

Flynn said requiring forwarder to pay local motor rates 
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was not a method of continuing coordinated forwarder-motor 
carrier service in accordance with section 409 of the interstate 
commerce act. Forwarders having been required to assume 
responsibilities of a common carrier should enjoy benefit other 
common carriers enjoyed, such as division of joint rates for 
through service. 


Rail Labor Executives Oppose 
Relaxation of Safety Order 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, in a brief in 

No. 29543, Appliances, Methods, and Systems Intended to Pro- 
mote Safety of Railroad Operation, in which the Commission, 
in June, ordered automatic train stops or train control systems 
or automatic continuously controlled cab signal systems for 
portions of railroad systems where railroad trains operate at 
more than 80 miles an hour, opposes the request of the Burling- 
ton to be relieved from this requirement between Lincoln, 
Neb., and Denver, Colo. 
- The association cited snow, rain, ice, fog, sun, and dust, 
as elements in the climate of the west that introduced the pos- 
sibility that trainmen in equipment operating at speeds of 80 
miles or more an hour might be unable to see or interpret 
roadside signals. It said it was the judgment of operating men 
“daily experiencing this variety of climactic conditions” that if 
they had before them in the locomotive cab a reproduction of 
the wayside signals, “a substantial contribution would be made 
to the safety of train operation.” While not questioning the 
safety features claimed for central-control systems, the asso- 
ciation said the controlling fact remained that it contained no 
certain safeguard against a crew’s failure to recognize the char- 
acter of light signals displayed by the wayside. 

Speed of the Burlington’s “Zephyr” trains, and plans for 
additional streamlined equipment, were also cited in support 
of the association’s request that the Burlington be not exempted 
from the requirements of the Commission’s order on its line 
between Lincoln and Denver. 


Defendant Railroads Assail Transit 
Rate Decision by Division 2 


Reconsideration and reversal by the entire Commission of 
a decision by the Commission, division 2, last September in 
No. 29474, Goodwillie-Green Box Co. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western et al., has been asked by railroad defendants in 
that proceeding in a petition in which it makes the contentions, 
among others, that the decision is based on a point not con- 
tended for by the complainant and that it does not contain 
the citation of a single authority to support its holding that the 
fiction of transit “requires application of the through rate on 
the commodity shipped from point of origin, unless the transit 
tariff provides for a different basis of charges, and there is a 
previous decision of the Commission to the contrary.” 

The complaint assailed, as inapplicable, the rates charged 
on seven shipments of lumber from Emmett, Ida., stopped in 
transit at Rockford, Ill., for manufacture into box shooks, and 
then reshipped to East Buffalo, N. Y., Export, Pa., and Bates- 
ville, Ind., and division 2 found the rates charged inapplicable 
and awarded reparation with interest (see Traffic World, 
Sept. 13, p. 711). The railroads in the instant petition said 
the tariff (Tllinois Central transit tariff I. C. C. No. A-11446) 
permitting the transit provided that box shooks might be shipped 
out of Rockford and the applicable rate would be the “through 
rate from transit origin to destination.” 


“At no time,” said the rail defendants, “‘has the complainant 
contended that the applicable through rate was the rate on the 
commodity (lumber) shipped into Rockford, yet this was the 
basis of the decision of division 2. It is true that complainant 
throughout this case has contended that the applicable through 
rate was the rate on lumber. This, however, was not because 
of any contention that the applicable through rate was the rate 
on the commodity shipped into Rockford but because, com- 
plainant contended, the commodity shipped out of Rockford 
was in fact nothing but boards or lumber. The complainant 
argued that, since the commodity shipped out of Rockford was 
nothing but boards, the applicable rate on the outbound com- 
modity and, therefore, the applicable through rate was the 
rate on boards. Defendants contended, however, that the com- 
modity shipped out of Rockford was box shooks, that the box- 
shook rate was the applicable rate on the outbound commodity 
and, therefore, the applicable through rate.” 

The railroads said that restrictions in the tariff itself pre- 
vented the application given it by division 2, since note 3 of 
item 635(b) of the tariff provided that “where transit privileges 
are permitted, the rate and minimum carload weight protected 
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from point of origin to final destination shall not be less than 
the through rate and minimum carload weight published in 
connection therewith from point of origin to final destination 
on the commodity shipped to the transit point, or on the com- 
modity shipped from the transit point, whichever is higher.” 
They said that, in the absence of compelling reasons to the 
contrary, the Commission ought to give effect to the settled 
construction of this tariff by the parties themselves, “especially 
in view of the fact that such construction is in harmony with 
= ae tariffs of the North Western and Milwaukee at 
ockford.” 


Hearing in Ex Parte 162 
Held Before Examiner Witters 


A one-day hearing in Ex Parte 162, Increased Railway 
Rates, Fares and Charges, 1946, was held November 10 in the 
Hamilton Hotel, Chicago, before Examiner Myron Witters. 
Representatives from the Federal Barge Lines and the rail car- 
riers put forward their respective positions on the Ex Parte 
162 increases. At the conclusion of the hearing, the filing of 
briefs was waived. 

J. G. Hartman, assistant traffic manager, Inland Water- 
ways Corporation (which operates the Federal Barge Lines), 
introduced a verified statement which he had also introduced in 
Ex Parte 166. 

To a question from Earle J. Zoll, representing the railroads, 
Mr. Hartman said that the Federal Barge Line has recently 
reduced its rates on coal to Winona, Minn., and south. 

“What were the rate factors prior to October 13, 1947,” in- 
quired Examiner Witters. 

“In connection with the 10 per cent interim increase, Fed- 
eral increased its rates specifically and removed the reference 
to the Ex Parte 163 master tariff, so in dividing that 10 cents 
a ton interim increase, we are using the present rates on both 
the barge line out of Alton and the railroad into Alton which 
includes the Ex Parte 162 increase,” replied the witness. 

The witness said that in Ex Parte 162, the through rail rate 
from the mines to Minneapolis was increased 31 cents a ton. 
The rail rate from the southern Illinois mines to Alton was in- 
creased 25 cents a ton. The water rate from Alton to Minne- 
apolis was increased under the master tariff another 25 cents 
a ton, making the total a 50-cent increase from the mines to 
Minneapolis, as against a 30-cent increase in the Alton rail rates 
to the mines. “It is our position that the combination of rail 
and barge rates from the mines to Minneapolis should be 
treated as through rate. Then we would be subject to the same 
increase of 30 cents a ton as was made in the rail rates from 
the mines to destination, and that 30-cent increase would be 
divided between the railroads and the barge lines on a prorated 
ony using the rates in effect prior to, or rather on, June 30, 


\ 

Mr. Hartman stated that the rail rate into Alton was in- 
creased 15 cents, “so in order to maintain the same spread in 
the joint barge rate, the barge line cancelled reference to the 
master tariff and increased its rate 15 cents, so that the total 
would be 30 cents. We did that in order not to narrow the dif- 
ferential. We had to do it.” 

“As I understand it,” observed Mr. Zoll. “The barge line’s 
proposal to pro rate the Ex Parte 162 increase contemplates 
the use of June 30, 1946, rates for that purpose, and when the 
Ex Parte 162 increase in the rail rates is eventually absorbed 
into the base rate, only the rail proportion of that increase 
would be absorbed in the base rate.” 

“Do you want that barge-rail combination divided between 
the connecting lines in the same way that the rails divided 
their joint through §all-rail rates?” asked John Burchmore, 
counsel for the National Industrial Traffic League. 

“That is right,’’ replied Mr. Hartman. 

Mr. Burchmore asked the witness to compute the percent- 
age of increase accrued to the rail lines from each origin to 
each destination under the pro-rate proposal. 

“To Stillwater, from Belleville, 35.3 per cent,” replied Mr. 
Hartman. “From the Du Quoin group, 37.7 per cent, and from 
southern Illinois group, 41.1 per cent. . . . The average increase 
for the railroads is 39.6 per cent.” 


Testimony of Norman White 

Norman E. White, assistant general freight agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, presented an exhibit which showed, he said, 
“that the Illinois Central rates were higher than the going basis 
in varying amounts, but generally speaking the rates to Alton 
in intrastate traffic were the same as the rates to East St. Louis, 
and they were 5 cents per 100 pounds lower than the interstate 
rate. 

Owen on Sulphur Rates 


C. R. Owen, assistant freight traffic manager, Southern 
Pacific Lines, testified that “it is the position of the rail car- 
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riers that pursuant to the fiindings and order in 266 I. C. C. 537, 
that they had justified the need for increased revenue and, for 
the reasons shown of record therein, the proposed increase on 
sulphur is restricted to a maximum amount. Further, that the 
rates made up by a combination of rail rates to Galveston and 
all-water rates beyond to the so-called lake ports are in no 
sense of the word joint rates, and that the rail carriers should 
not be denied the full measure of the increase granted them 
after appropriate showing regardless of the final destination or 
method of transportation of the sulphur beyond Galveston, 
Texas. The Commission’s order of March 13, 1947, designated 
the “First Supplemental Report in Ex Parte 162,” had the 
effect of limiting the increase of the rail carriers on this entire 
traffic to 15 cents per gross ton instead of 21 cents, notwith- 
standing the fact that the petitioning barge lines handled only a 
little more than 20 per cent of the traffic affected by the Com- 
mission’s order. 


“It is the position of the rail carriers that the Commission 
erred in the order of March 13, 1947, in requiring a reduction 
in the amount of increase found justified in Ex Parte 162 on all 
traffic moving to Galveston ‘for movement beyond by water,’ as 
obviously this affects a large amount of sulphur traffic in which 
these water carriers have no interest. The rail carriers further 
believe they should be authorized to continue the full measure 
of the increase on all sulphur traffic to Galveston, regardless 
of the plea of the barge lines. The so-called differential re- 
ferred to in petitions of these barge lines is a difference caused 
by their action in making rates under the all-rail rates, as to 
which the rail lines had no voice or notification that changes 
would be made.” 


LOADING CHARGE TARIFF DATE POSTPONED 


Carriers involved in specified tariffs proposing increases in 
the charge for loading and unloading carload freight in South- 
ern Territory have voluntarily postponed the effective date of 
the tariffs to November 18, to allow further time for considera- 
tion (see Traffic World, Sept. 13, p. 731). This is the second 
postponement since the tariffs were protested by Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., in September. The increases proposed were from 
a present charge of 90 cents a ton to $1.56 a ton (both amounts 
including the Ex Parte 162 increases). Among tariffs specified 
were supplement 8 to Agent R. H. Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 1034, 
supplement 53 to I. C. C. No. 117 of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
and supplement 56 to I. C. C. 8360 of the Illinois Central. 


S. P. PASSENGER SERVICE IN TEXAS 


Organized opposition to Southern Pacific Railroad’s pro- 
posal to discontinue passenger service between Dallas and Beau- 
mont is planned by all stations along the route affected, John 
L. Bailey, manager of the Nacogdoches, Tax., Chamber of Com- 
merce, has announced. Delegations from 12 East Texas cities 
attended a meeting November 13 for the purpose of gathering 
evidence to protest the railroad’s plan. The Southern Pacific’s 
application for canceling the two trains will be heard by the 
Texas Railroad Commission in Jacksonville December 18. Pro- 
testing delegates will represent Dallas, Kaufman, Athens, Jack- 
sonville, Woodville, Kountz, Beaumont, Sacul, Caro, Crushing, 
Trawick, Nacogdoches and the Brotherhood of. Railroad Train- 
men. 


TEXAS-MEXICAN PASSENGER SERVICE 


Application to discontinue passenger service on the Texas- 
Mexican Railway, operating between Laredo and Corpus Christi, 
will be heard in Laredo, Tex., December 3, by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. The line, which began operating mixed pas- 
senger and freight service between the points 66 years ago this 
month, now admits it can’t meet competition from the bus lines. 
The road is losing up to $2,000 per month because of its pas- 
senger service, R. R. Fenner, Laredo, general manager of the 
railroad, said. 


STATE ACTION ON EX PARTE 166 INCREASES 


Frederick G. Hamley, general solicitor, National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, has reported ac- 
tion by additional state commissions on petitions of carriers to 
apply intrastate the interim rate increases authorized by the 
Commission in Ex Parte 166 as follows: 


In Arizona the railroad petition was scheduled for hearing on 
October 30; in California the hearing was completed on October 21; in 
Colorado the hearing was scheduled for October 27; in Idaho the hearing 
was scheduled for November 14; in Nevada the hearing was scheduled 
for November 12; in New Mexico paralleling rate increases have been 
allowed on less than statutory notice; and in Oregon a 10 per cent 
increase was approved effective October 13. 
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November 15, 1947. 


Ex Parte 166 Hearing 
Concluded in Chicago 


Hollopeter says proposed increases would total 67 per 
cent in Official Territory since June 30, 1946, as against 
27 per cent in south, asks that any increases be tem- 
porary. Examiners take testimony at side hearings, 
Commissioner Alldredge joins hearing. National Fer- 
tilizer Association opposes any increase. Orr says 
evaporated milk industry cannot pay further rail rate 
increases. Schwietert says proposal would place un- 
due burden upon Chicago shippers, urges roads be 
required to publish one master supplement. Flat in- 
crease in iron ore rates opposed. Reynolds Metals 
against any increase on aluminum. Dr. Gilbert testifies 
that rail earnings will be “out of sight” if traffic in- 
creases. Dallman says proposed increases would hurt 
brewers who ship long distances 


Hearing in Ex Parte 166 continued November 6 in the Ham- 
ilton Hotel in Chicago before Chairman Aitchison and Commis- 
sioners Mahaffie and Splawn. Several witnesses represented 
organizations in North Dakota were presented by D. M. Wil- 
liams. Frank P. Aughnay, chief of the traffic department of 
the North Dakota Public Service Commission, submitted an 
exhibit on behalf of the North Dakota Public Service Commis- 
sion, the North Dakota Farmers Union, Chamber of Commerce 
of Fargo and the Minot Association of Commerce. 


Would Double 1935 Rates 


The first part of the exhibit showed, said Mr. Aughney, the 
increases that had taken place on rates on wheat, flaxseed and 
coarse grains in the period from 19% to 1947. Another section 
gave an analysis of earnings on wheat, flaxseed and coarse grains 
under present rates as compared with earnings under the pro- 
posed rates. Another table showed a summary of revenues on 
a 90-car grain train moving via the Great Northern Railway 
from 13 points in northern North Dakota to Minneapolis, Minn., 
on rates effective June 30, 1935, January 1, 1947 and the rail- 
roads’ proposed rates. The total revenue, he pointed out, for the 
1935 period was $16,871, $23,617 as of January 1, 1947 and 
$30,252 under the proposed rates. 

Mr. Aughney called attention to another section of the 
exhibit which gave the total number of tons, total freight rev- 
enue and average revenue per ton on wheat in the Western 
District, by regions in the Western District and by representa- 
tive railroads in each region. The figures indicated, said Mr. 
Aughney, increases from 1937 to 1946. Questioned by Chairman 
Aitchison, he said he did not think these were due to changes 
in the length of haul. He admitted that there were longer hauls 


from Montana but said “we have long hauls from North 
Dakota.” 


Commissioner Mahaffie asked whether the witness thought 
the figures given indicated that rates were lower in the south- 
west district. Mr. Aughney said the lower freight revenues in 
that area were due to the fact that the carriers in that district 
have a market “at their door.” He said that farmers in North 
Dakota pay a higher average rate than do producers in the 
southwest and central western region and that grain rates in 
North Dakota were producing a greater revenue than that ob- 
tained by the southwestern roads. 

Harry Barron, counsel for the western railroads, asked the 
witness to explain why the average revenue on the Great North- 
ern had taken a drop in 1942 and 1943. Mr. Aughney said there 
were bound to be “fluctuations” caused by changes in producing 
areas. Under further questioning by Mr. Barron, the witness 
admitted that the producers were getting much higher prices 
than were obtained in 1939. He said he did not know what the 
percentage increase in price over last year was. 


Wants Separate P. and D. Charge 


John M. Agrey, traffic manager, Minot, N. D., Chamber of 
Commerce, introduced an exhibit comprised of studies relating 
to class rates, minimum class rates, minimum charges and 
allowances in lieu of pickup and delivery. The statement showed 
increases in maximum first and fifth class rates authorized dur- 
ing the past decade, and proposed, between 6 “typical” North 
Dakota points and the Twin Cities, Chicago, Detroit and New 
York. The exhibit also included less-than-carload comparisons 
of costs, revenues and deficits in handling 1. c. 1. traffic in 1939, 
and a statement showing comparison of minimum rates and 
allowances applicable on 1. c. 1. shipments as provided .in West- 
= Trunk Line Territory and increases permitted since March 

, 1942. 
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Mr. Agrey expressed the opinion that cancelization of pickup 
and delivery service throughout the country should be made 
uniform. He said many shippers do not receive p. and d. service 
yet have to pay for it. He said p. and d. charges should be 
published as a separate charge. 


Asks Lesser Rate on Lignite 


W. E. Kellar, vice-president of the Truax Coal Co. of Minot, 
N. D., appearing on behalf of four lignite mines in North . 
Dakota, stated that the present freight rates were advantageous 
to the shippers of bituminous coal in competition with the lignite 
producers in North Dakota. He stated that the lignite producers 
felt that, inasmuch as about one ton of bituminous coal was 
equivalent to two tons of lignite in combustion, any increase 
in freight rates on lignite should be but 50 per cent of the im- 
posed increase on bituminous coal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Aronson as to the comparison of 
freight rates on the two types of fuel, Mr. Kellar said that the 
present freight rate from the head of the Great Lakes to Fargo 
on bituminous coal was $2.50 a ton as against $2.12 a ton on 
lignite from North Dakota mines to Fargo. He said he thought 
this unjust in view of the equivalence of one ton of bituminous 
to 2 tons of lignite. Mr. Aronson asked him how much longer 
the haul was on bituminous. The witness replied “about 7 times 
the distance,” but did not think that this provided an overall 
advantage in freight shipping costs to the owners of the lignite 
mines. 

C. A. Carr, rate expert for the South Dakota Public Utilities 
Commission, also urged, if increases are found necessary, that 
the Commission follow its procedure in other ex parte cases by 
authorizing an increase on lignite of 50 per cent of that author- 
ized on other coals. 

Mr. Carr introduced an exhibit to show that proposed in- 
creases on grain and grain products would be greatly increased 
by the proposed rate increases. The exhibit also showed, he 
said, that a percentage increase would “very seriously disturb 
the relationship in the distribution of cement as between Rapid 
City, S. D., and competing points in other states.” 

On the other hand, he said, “a horizontal increase, if in- 
creases are found necessary, will give the carriers more revenue 
than a percentage increase.” He asserted that increased rates, 
rather than resulting in additional revenues, will divert more 
traffic to motor carriers. 


Would Decentralize Paper Mills 


William R. Settgas, traffic executive for the American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association, presented an exhibit which set forth 
the recommendations of his association regarding the proposed 
freight rate increases. Verbal testimony in respect to the rec- 
ommendations was presented by Hugo Ignatius, chairman of the 
association’s traffic committee and general traffic manager of 
the International Paper Co. ‘ 

Mr. Ignatius emphasized that transportation determined the 
location of paper mills. Higher transportation costs, he said, 
would result in further decentralization which, in turn, would 
cause the “carriers to lose much of the revenue they are now 
getting on long hauls.” 

Chairman Aitchison asked the witness whether decentrali- 
zation was not “a good thing” as far as the general prosperity 
of the nation was concerned. The witness admitted it would 
be “admirable as a whole” but that the resultant reduction of 
long hauls would “destroy the life blood” of rail transportation. 
The Chairman asked Mr. Ignatius whether he didn’t think that 
the shipping of raw materials from points in the south to north- 
ern manufacturers then back again to the points of origin, when 
it was possible to utilize the point of origin as the place of pro- 
duction, was not comparable to “boondoggling” and “leaf rak- 
ing.” The witness insisted that the railroads needed long hauls 
to stay in business. When the Chairman asked if it was not 
true that short haul rates were higher than on long hauls, Mr. 
Ignatius said, “yes, but it is a losing business.” 

In reply to questioning by Commissioner Splawn, the wit- 
ness said that the pressure on paper supply was not as great 
now as it had been, that he had no figures on the increase 
in the price of paper, and that he did not, at present, see a 
possibility in the reduction in the price even if the scarcity was 
further lessened. 


Asks Increase Held to 10 Per Cent 


W. J. Bailey, vice-president of the West Virginia Paper 
& Pulp Co., stated that his purpose in testifying was to show 
that rates on pulpwood should not be increased in excess of the 
10 per cent “interim” increase already granted even though 
revenue needs of the carriers in Official Territory were greater. 
He said that during the war years it had been necessary to 
extend pulpwood procurement areas because of the conservation 
and reforestation that was necessary to sustain the permanent 
yield of forest areas. Because of the receding timber line, he 
said that pulpwood now moves greater distances, the result of 
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which has been “rate inflation” in all territories. Another factor 


that had increased the cost of transportation was the fact that ’ 


it had become necessary to ship almost all the wood unpeeled 
and unseasoned. This had been reflected in a 40 per cent in- 
crease in Western Trunk Line Territory because, said he, 
unpeeled and unseasoned wood weighed 4,600 pounds a cord 
whereas peeled and seasoned pulpwood weighed only 3,300 
pounds a cord. 

Chairman Aitchison asked the witness why the industry 
had waited for a general rate case before this fact had been 
brought out. Mr. Bailey replied that, since the war’s termina- 
tion, “we have been too busy defending our interests in the 
two major rate cases we have had.” 

In cross-examination, Mr. Aronson asked the witness 
whether, assuming that the Commission found that the rail- 
roads needed the increases requested, pulpwood should take an 
increase. Mr. Bailey replied that “we are very hopeful that 
it will be found that there would not be a need of that much 
additional revenue” for the carriers. 


Hollopeter on Industrial Planning 


Herschel A. Hollopeter, transportation director of the Indi- 
ana State Chamber of Commerce, stated that the frequency of 
the rate increases and the magnitude of the aggregate of the 
increases “are creating an atmosphere in which industry can- 
not plan for or make commitments that can be assumed or be 
carried out.” The effect of this on industry and business in 
general in the Indiana area, he said, was becoming increas- 
ingly serious. The fact that each successive increase had been 
or was designed to be greater in its application to his territory 
than either of the competitive territories was, he said, causing 
“industry within our territory to seek points of production 
outside or nearer its markets within the other territories.” 

Turning to the exhibit which he introduced, Mr. Hollopeter 
called attention to a table which indicated that the changes 
in first class rates made effective and as proposed in Ex Parte 
166 since June 30, 1946, amounted to an increase in Official 
Territory of 67 per cent as against but 27 per cent in the 
south. ‘From this,” he said, “it will be noted that the increases 
over this period in our territory are about two and one-half 
times as great as the increase within the other territories. 


Asks Increases Be Made Temporary 


Another exhibit introduced by Mr. Hollopeter, showed, he 
said, the effect of various increases on typical commodity rates 
from certain Indiana producing points to destinations in other 
territories and how they had been disturbed in relation to 
competitive shipping points within those territories. As an 
example, he pointed out that pulpboard or paper boxes shipped 
in carloads from Indianapolis to the Twin Cities had rates 9 
cents higher than from St. Louis on June 30, 1946, but that 
with, the subsequent increases and those proposed their rate 
would be increased by 28 cents whereas: the St. Louis rate 
is to be increased by 16 cents, thus increasing the spread to be 
absorbed by the Indiana producer from 9 cents to 21 cents. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hollopeter said that the effect of the 
proposed increases “will be to decrease production in our 
territory and increase it in other territories,” adding that many 
industries which already have plants in other territories could 
avoid the effect of the rates by increasing production “where 
it is more profitable to operate.” “We ask,” he said, “that 
any increases granted be made temporary in view of these 
_— and that the record be held open as in Ex Parte 

Mr. Aronson called the witness’ attention to a statement 
in his exhibit that “the well-known ‘featherbedding’ employ- 
ment practices . . . should be examined and necessary adjust- 
ments made.” Mr. Aronson asked if Mr. Hollopeter had any 
“concrete remedy.”’ The witness said he could not answer with- 
out knowledge of the details of the situation. 


Testimony Taken by Examiners 


Several examiners present in Chicago began taking testi- 
mony November 6 at side hearings in the Hamilton Hall. 
Among those appearing before Examiner McGrath were A. 
Engelhardt, traffic manager, National Fireproofing Corpora- 
tion; Clayton L. Wornson, traffic manager, Mason City Brick 
& Tile Co., Mason City, Iowa; and F. S. Ladge, technical as- 
sistant, National Fertilizer Association. 

Speaking on the proposed rate increase on clay conduits, 
not lined and without bell ends, Mr. Engelhardt stated that 
when he had received the Ex Parte 162 master tariff, he found 
the carriers had not applied the structural clay products maxi- 
mum increase on clay conduits, but that they indicated an 
intention to collect the full percentage increases. He added: 


I immediately took the matter up with the railroad executives, 
with copies of correspondence to the Commission, under that provi- 
sion in the decision of the Commission in Ex Parte 162 designated as 
Item 19, page 618, which provides that ‘‘readjustments may be ob- 
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tained by presenting matters in controversy to the Commission with 
a view to thus procure its aid in readjustments of any controversies.”’ 
As a result of so presenting this matter to the carriers and the Com- 
mission, the railroads finally published, effective May 30, 1947, a maxi- 
mum increase of 30 cents per net ton on clay conduits and thus restored 
that commodity to the uniform brick list, where it had been for many 
years. 

I am bringing this matter to the attention of the Commission at 
this time to the end that it will give the same consideration to clay 
conduits as it gives to brick and other clay products. 


Urges No Increase on Brick, Tile 


Mr. Wornson, speaking for his own and the Sheffield Brick 
& Tile Co., stated that “since the rail carriers received a very 
substantial increase in freight rates this year, a reasonable 
period of time should be permitted to elapse to determine the 
full effect of this increase. We feel . . . that there are few, if 
any, industries which will be as adversely affected by an 
increase as will the structural clay products and drain tile 
industries.” i 

The witness asserted that there are two reasons for deny- 
ing any rate increase on these products: 


We are already paying as much, if not more, than our fair share 
of the freight burden, and second, from a cost and competitive stand- 
point, we cannot stand any additional freight cost. 


Fertilizer Industry Opposes Increase 


“The fertilizer industry is opposed to the further proposed 
increases in freight rates primarily because of the cumulative 
freight costs that result from the inbound and outbound move- 
ments of fertilizer and fertilizer materials which take place, 
thereby practically doubling freight revenues; and because 
fertilizers by their use on the farm increases the tonnage of 
freight movement of crops from the farm by an amount more 
than equal to the tonnage of the fertilizer consumed,” stated 
Mr. Lodge for the National Fertilizer Association. 

The witness said that the 14 or 15 million tons of fertilizer 
expected to be consumed this year not only move from factory 
to farm, but that raw materials move into the factories to the 
extent of probably 90 per cent of the outbound movement. 

He asserted that his industry is also interested in appro- 
priate low rates for farm products, because “we are competitors 
with the carriers for the farmer’s dollar. If transportation 
charges take an unduly large proportion of net farm income, 
obviously the farmer can not patronize our industry to a satis- 
factory extent, thus reducing his production efficiency and the 
carrier’s tonnage. The agriculture market is, practically speak- 
ing, our only market.” 

Concluding, Mr. Lodge stated: 


In behalf of the fertilizer industry and in the interest of our only 
customer—the farmer—I ask that as to fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials no further rate increases be authorized. May I say further, based 
on the development in recent years, that I believe firmly that if the 
proposed increases are granted they will serve not to increase but to 
decrease the revenues of the rail carriers by driving still greater 
tonnage to other forms of transportation as rapidly as such other 
forms become available and thus defeat the primary purpose of the 
railroads—increases in total revenues. 


Testimony on Coal Rates 


Appearing before Examiner Fuller, Parry G. Harrison, vice- 
president, Hanna Coal & Ore Corporation, speaking for 40 iron 
ore mining and steel companies embracing substantially all of 
the independent shippers of Lake Superior iron ore, said that 
“it is the position of these protestants that the existing level 
of iron ore rates and charges to the upper lake ports is already 
excessively high; that under such rates the carriers engaged 
in this traffic are already earning returns far in excess of rea- 
sonableness; and that, even under the complained of increase 
in wage and material costs, the iron ore carriers will continue 
during any foreseeable future to earn such returns as to re- 
quire the iron ore traffic to contribute far more than its just 
proportion of the carriers’ system and general needs.” 

Mr. Harrison asserted that today there is “even less excuse 
for any increase in these upper lake iron ore rates and charges 
than there was a year ago in Ex Parte 162 when this Commis- 
sion found that there was no justification for any such in- 
creases.” 

The witness presented an exhibit showing that in the 26- 
year period since 1921, the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railway averaged an annual dividend of 92.24 per cent, as 
against an annual average dividend of 3.17 per cent for all Class 
I carriers. In the four-year average 1941-44, the D. M. & I. 
has paid an average annual dividend of 237.50 per cent, and 
poe Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad, 14.38 per cent, he 
said. 

Rates on Evaporated Milk 

L. F. Orr, appearing on behalf of the Evaporated Milk 
Association, said that the total production of evaporated milk 
for the current year will probably range between 74 and 76 
million cases. The average loading is in excess of 58,000 pounds 
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per car, and it produces more than $350 revenue per car, and 
$0.77 per car mile for an average haul of 450 miles. It moves 
largely by rail, and the industry pays more than $50,000,000 
annually for transportation, he asserted. 

Mr. Orr stated that the Commission’s decisions in Ex Parte 
162 and Ex Parte 166 interim greatly increased the opportunity 
and amount that could be saved in current freight and total 
costs by decentralization, improved technical processes, substi- 
tution of materials and supplies, and other forms of transpor- 
tation for rail. He added: 


A survey of the possibilities for trucking made prior to the in- 
creases in Ex Parte 162 shows that the industry could have shipped 
all of its outbound tonnage by truck and water at that time at nad 
greater cost than rail rates for distances up to 1,000 miles, except coal, 
which it can also truck profitably to a limited extent. This survey 
did not contemplate that all of the shipments within this radius could 
be moved at costs as low as rail rates, but the truck costs were so, 
much lower for short hauls where the large volume moves, the industry 
could save more than enough on these short hauls to absorb the higher 
cost by truck on the longer hauls in the short-haul savings. Truck costs 
were actually lower up to 600 miles. 


The carriers’ proposals in this proceeding, said Mr. Orr, 
“would increase our outbound cost from 31.35 to 39 cents per 
case, and our total transportation cost from 49.49 to 60 cents 
per case.” 

While the industry is in favor of the broad proposition that 
the railroads should have sufficient revenues to keep them in 
a sound condition of continuing development, concluded the 
witness, “this industry would not be fair to its customers, the 
dairy farmers who produce milk for it, its employes and stock- 
holders, or the railroads, if it said that it can pay further in- 
creases in freight rates on evaporated milk. . . . The competi- 
tion is so keen in the dairy industry that evaporated milk can- 
not absorb further increases and maintain its competitive posi- 
tion against other branches of the industry which are using 
trucks to move their products.” 


Grant Arnold, manager of the transportation bureau of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, stated that his organization was 
not opposed to any increase the railroads can justify necessary 
to preserve an adequate and efficient transportation system 
which will yield a fair return but that it was opposed to the 
different percentage increases in several territories. “We are 
concerned,” he said, “with any adjustment in rates which will 
tend to drive industry from Detroit.” 


The witness said that if carriers are able to justify varying 
amounts of increases within several territories, then the inter- 
territorial increase should be based upon the particular increase 
applicable on the miles traveled in each territory. He intro- 
duced an exhibit which gave a comparison of the proposed 
increase first class interterritorial rates with rates increased by 
the specific amount applicable on the number of miles traveled 
in each territory. 


‘Detroit shippers feel that if southern and western car- 
riers are content with a 28 per cent increase in rates within 
those territories, then no greater increase should be applied 
on interterritorial rates for the number of miles by these carriers 
in southern and western territories,’ said Mr. Arnold. He called 
attention to one section of the exhibit which, he said, showed 
that the present Detroit to San Francisco first class rate is 40 
cents over the first class St. Louis to San Francisco rate. Under 
the carriers’ proposal, said Mr. Arnold, the difference would 
be increased to $1.22, whereas by a mileage prorate of the 
varying increases, the difference would only be 68 cents. He 
said the same result is true for Miami. 


Position Of Chicago Shipping 


A. H. Schwietert, traffic director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, said “our opposition in this 
proceeding is directed to the unequal application of the increase 
in the different territories thereby placing an undue burden 
upon the shippers and receivers at Chicago, and creating a dis- 
criminatory adjustment which is unduly prejudicial to Chicago 
and preferential of communities in Southern and Western ter- 
ritories.” He emphasized that on traffic moving from and to 
the territory west of Chicago the movement is almost entirely 
by Western carriers, and that on traffic from and to the south 
a substantial proportion of the traffic moves via Illinois and 
southern carriers. An analysis of the annual reports of the 
carriers showed, he said, that 75 per cent of railroad mileage 
within the state of Illinois was owned and operated by western 
and southern lines and only 25 per cent by eastern lines. 

He added: 


It was not possible for me to determine the volume of traffic 
originating and terminating on western and southern lines as com- 
pared to eastern lines, but there is no doubt whatever in my mind, 
based upon my knowledge of the conditions and the location of indus- 
tries in Illinois, that on interterritorial traffic the tonnage originating 
and terminating on western and southern roads would be substantially 
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in excess of 75 per cent of the total tons originating and terminating 
in Illinois. 


Mr. Schwietert recalled that in the Western Trunk Line 
Class Rate case the Commission had recognized that competi- 
tion exists generally between industries located in Chicago and 
industries located within Western Territory and at border 
points. 

He said: 


In the Western Trunk Line Class Rate Case the Commission pre- 
scribed the use of the basic scale for the making of interterritorial 
rates between Chicago and other Illinois points, on the one hand, and 
points in the Western Trunk Line zones, on the other, and no evidence 
has been submitted by respondents in this proceeding to indicate any 
changed conditions which would justify @ higher level of rates in 
Illinois than that applicable within Western Trunk Line Zone 1 terri- 
tory. No evidence has been submitted by the western or southern car- 
riers to show why it is necessary to increase rates for that portion of 
theii line in the Illinois Rate Committee territory 38 per cent when 


their revenue needs are stated to require a general increase of only 
28 per cent. 


Turning to a table in his exhibit, Mr. Schwietert called 
attention to the fact that to El Dorado, Ark., the June 30, 
1946, rate from Chicago was 39 cents higher than the rate 
from St. Louis, or 121.2 per cent of the St. Louis rate. Under 
the proposed rates, said Mr. Schwietert, the Chicago rate 
would become 133.2 per cent of the St. Louis rate. He cited 
a number of other examples to show that the percentage in- 
crease would be greater under the new rates. 


Effect on L. C. L. Shipments 


Turning to less-than-carload shipments, Mr. Schwietert 
cited a rate on paints which from Chicago to Sioux Falls, S. D., 
was 89 cents on June 30, 1946, whereas the rate from Minne- 
apolis to Sioux Falls was 58 cents, or 38 cents less. Under the 
proposed basis, he pointed out, the rate from Chicago would 
become $1.50 and the rate from Minneapolis 90 cents. The in- 
crease in the difference, said Mr. Schwietert, would be approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Schwietert said: 


Witness Rigg in his testimony referred to the conclusions reached 
by the chief traffic officers that from a tariff publication standpoint it 
would be impracticable to divide Official Classification territory as 
heretofore designated by the Commission because of the great diffi- 
culty that would be encountered in attempting to apply the increases 
here proposed to those authorized by the Commission in its decision 
in Ex Parte 162 which increases became effective January 1, 1947. We 
know of no reason why the proposed increases in this proceeding must 
be added to the increases in Ex Parte 162 by another general increase 
supplement, nor why it should be any more difficult to apply the western 
increases from Chicago than from Mississippi River points. The adjust- 
ment can easily be made by adding or eliminating points from the 


‘description in Note 4 of Tariff X-162, the General Increase Supplement. 


Furthermore, it is our position that the carriers should not be permitted 
to maintain the unlawful discriminatory and unduly prejudicial adjust- 
ment depicted by my exhibit merely because it is more convenient and 


less expensive for them to publish a master increase supplement than 
it is to revise the rates. 


Urges One Master Supplement 


John Burchmore, counsel for the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, asked the witness if he thought there were “unusual 
complexities” in the class rate situation. Mr. Schwietert said 
they were not complicated but that he thought consideration 
should be given to bringing all of the new increases into one 
master supplement. He said the commodity tariffs to Western 
Trunk Line Territory would be more or less complex if a 38 
per cent Increase were added in one territory and 28 per cent 
in the other. Commissioner Mahaffie asked the witness how 
long he thought it would take to publish a master supplement. 
Mr. Schwietert said he did not know but that it would be no 
more difficult to issue than a single supplement. 


_ Mr. Aronson asked the witness if it were not true that 
Chicago enjoyed a geographical advantage in respect to long 
hauls which other sections of the country did not have. Mr. 


Schwietert replied that that was true, “but we don’t want that 
taken away.” 


Suggests New Boundary Line 


E. H. Berg, traffic director of the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce, said he thought the carriers had misinterpreted the 
decision in Ex Parte 162 when they placed Milwaukee, Chicago 
and other Illinois points in the Eastern Territory rate classi- 
fication. He asserted that the boundary betwen the eastern 
and western territories should be the Indiana state line and 
the west bank of Lake Michigan. He said none of the eastern 
roads participated in the transportation of freight between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago, Peoria, and points in southern Wis- 
consin. The proposed rate increase of 38 per cent between 
these points, he said, was “unreasonable, prejudicial and un- 
just.” As an example, he cited the carload rates on hoisting 
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machinery which under the proposed increases would be 47 
cents a 100 pounds between St. Paul and St. Louis, but 50 
cents a 100 pounds between St. Paul and Milwaukee, even 
though the shortest line distance between St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee was only 320 miles as against 534 miles between St. 
Paul and St. Louis. 


Freight Costs More Than Material 


Fred L. Doud, secretary and treasurer of the Highway 
Safety Appliances Co., of St. Paul, Minn., stated that his com- 
pany would be forced to abandon shipments of granulated slag 
from Coals Creek, Mich., if the proposed increases in Ex Parte 
166 were granted. He said that even under the present rates 
they were unable to fill 20 current orders because the freight 
rates were prohibitive to distant points. The cost of freight 
charges, he said, already exceeded the cost of the materials it- 
self. Commissioner Aitchison asked whether that would not also 
be true of the shipment of water and certain other commodi- 
ties. The witness admitted this. 

The price of the product, which the witness said is solely 
used as an aid in the braking of motor vehicles on icy or slip- 
pery streets and highways, could not be increased further 
because of the competition from shippers of sand, moist gravel 
and crushed stone. 

Mr. Aronson asked the witness if he thought the railroads 
should give a preferential to a product which was used by a 
competing type of carrier. Mr. Doud replied that he hoped the 
railroads would have enough “vision” to see the good of the 
product to general public safety. 


Estes on Coal Traffic 


F. F. Estes, traffic manager of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, said his purpose was to present an economic study of the 
coal industry “in the thought that it will be helpful to the 
Commission in deciding what, if any, increase coal traffic can 
bear.” 

He referred to the decision in Ex Parte 162, in which, he 
said, “the railroads were granted increases in excess of those 
they had asked for. . . . Our opposition here in this proceeding 
is to vigorously oppose the granting . . . of any increase on 
coal in excess of 25 cents per net ton requested by the carriers 
in their petition, and we do not wish that position to be mis- 
understood that we acquiesce in a 25 cent net ton increase on 
bituminous coal.” 

He expressed the belief that the future economic condition 
of the railroads and other industry could not be forecast with 
any accuracy, and that, therefore, any authorized increase 
should be of a temporary nature. 


Increase in Use of Diesel Oil 


Mr. Estes called attention to his exhibit which showed, he 
said, that the proportion of energy supplied by both anthracite 
and bituminous coal had dropped constantly since the early 
30’s, while the proportion of energy supplied by natural gas 
and waterpower had increased. It showed also, he said, that 
while coal purchases had increased in 1946 15.7 per cent over 
1937, fuel oil had increased 43.3 per cent, and diesel oil pur- 
chases had increased 2095.5 per cent. He added that diesel oil 
purchases in the first 6 months of 1947 had increased 3037 per 
cent. That the trend on the part of the railroads is toward the 
installation of diese] locomotives, the witness said, was appar- 
ent by reference to another page in the exhibit. 

Another page of the exhibit, Mr. Estes pointed out, showed 
that 36 coal roads had to bear a deficit for passenger service 
during 1946 of $56,321,349. The witness concluded his remarks 
by stating that the coal-carrying roads would realize a much 
greater profit if they would furnish a full car supply. He said 
there has been an average weekly shortage of 30,000 cars. 


Opposes Flat Increase on Steel 


F. E. Fowler, of the Youngstown Sheet Steel Co., appeared 
to testify on November 8. The witness stated that “Youngs- 
town is getting far less transportation of ore per dollar than 
any other group... this distortion results from the making 
of flat increases in iron ore rates.” The witness said that his 
company was not opposed to any equitable increase that will 
help the railroads but “we insist that the fundamentals of 
freight rate making should not be cast aside . . . the Commis- 
sion should not authorize another flat increase and thus further 
distort the relationships.” He added that the length of haul 
and actual service rendered should be taken into consideration 
if any increases are made. After introducing an exhibit which 
gave details as to the increases in freight shipments his com- 
pany had to pay, Mr. Fowler urged also that short haul rates 
on limestone not be further increased, warning that this would 
result in increased diversion to common carrier truck trans- 
portation. 

Herman Mueller, secretary and general manager of the 
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Port Authority of St. Paul, and appearing also on behalf of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, stressed the importance of 
river transportation to upper Mississippi River points. He 
expressed apprehension lest further narrowing of the spread 
between rail-barge rates and all-rail rates between the south- 
ern Illinois coal fields and Minnesota points would force the 
barge lines out of business. He said the barge lines had urged 
a single increase on the joint rail-barge joint movements but 
that this did not result. 

Mr. Knudson, of the Department of Agriculture, asked the 
witness if, in the event the barge lines lost their coal business, 
it would jeopardize their ability to handle grain shipments. 
The witness said he thought it would. 


Fears Effect on Barge Service 


Akeley L. Stevens, assistant traffic manager for the North- 
ern States Power Company of Minnesota, stated that the coal 
obtained via barge-rail shipments enabled his company to 
maintain cheap electric power for the people of the Upper 
Mississippi region. He said that operating costs of the barge 
lines had already forced one Mississippi River carrier out of 
business and that he had been informed of another that might 
have to abandon service if the income of the barge lines is 
— cut by the effect of the proposed increases in Ex Parte 
166. 

The witness introduced an exhibit which showed, he said, 
that the spread on coal rates between Belleville, Ill., and Minne- 
apolis will, under the proposed increases, be reduced from 
$0.408 to $0.195, and that from the southern Illinois group the 
spread between all-rail and barge-rail rates will have been 
reduced from $0.158 to $0.055. 

Mr. Stevens further stated that the car shortage situation 
would be aggravated if rail-barge traffic were reduced citing 
as an example the results of an investigation which showed 
that, on all-rail shipments from the Illinois coal fields, cars 
were held on an average of 8.74 days while on the barge-rail 
shipments cars were held only 4.82 days. 


Says Parmalee Erred 


Charles E. Bell, executive secretary of the Property Owners’ 
Committee, introduced exhibits which, he said, were based on 
Dr. Parmalee’s statistics and on his own estimates and knowl- 
edge. He stated that estimates of freight traffic by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian railways were 
wrong and that he based this belief on carloading reports of 
the A. A. R. and the regional shippers’ advistory boards’ fore- 
casts. Basing his estimates on the annual reports of the Poca- 
hontas region railroads to the Commission, Mr. Bell said that 
he found that those lines had a rate of return of 7.07 per cent 
in 1946 as compared with Dr. Parmalee’s figure of 5.12 per cent. 

Referring to figures of percentage of net income shown in 
his exhibit, he said that the percent of net income of these 
railroads to total stock would be 19.6 per cent for 1947, “which 
is a higher figure than any shown for any previous years.” He 
said that his estimate for 1948, which was predicated on the 
interim increases, would show that the percentage would be 
increased to 22.1 per cent, while the full amount of increases 
sought by the railroads would bring the percentage to 29.8 
per cent. The percent of net income to net worth, he concluded, 
would be increased to 12.2 per cent. 

Mr. Aronson asked Mr. Bell what had been the increase 
in the selling price of coal. The witness said he did not know. 


Testimony of Barge Executive 


W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, at Chicago, for the Central 
Barge Co., stated that much of the difficulty in which his com- 
pany now finds itself insofar as Mississippi River coal traffic 
is concerned results from the method of increasing the rates 
adopted by the rail lines under Ex Parte 148-162 and as pro- 
posed under Ex Parte 166. As one example he cited the fol- 
lowing: 

Under Ex Parte 166, the rail lines propose an increase of 25 cents 
a ton in the rates on coal from both Belleville and southern Illinois to 
both Alton and the Twin Cities. As a result, the barge lines can make 
no increases in their rates whatsoever without narrowing the spread 
rail-barge under all-rail. As a matter of fact, inasmuch as a further 
increase of 4 cents a ton is proposed in the dumping charge, which 
charge we absorb, under the carriers’ proposal in Ex Parte 166, Central 
Barge Co., would actually receive 4 cents a ton less than they now 
receive for this transportation. We believe this to be most inequitable. 


The carriers proposed, said Mr. Wildman, an increase of 50 
cents a ton over the June 30, 1946, basis in their rates to Alton 
and 55 cents a ton in the rate to St. Paul, while the barge rate 
would go up only 9 cents a ton. .“In other words,” said Mr. 
Wildman, “out of the additional 65 cents a ton that the shipper 
or receiver would have to pay, under the carriers’ proposal, the 
rail lines would take 56 cents and the barge line would get 9 
cents.” 

Contending that the increases should not be made in such a 
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way “as to drive the barge lines out of business,’’ the witness 
said his company advocated, as it had in Ex Parte 162, a single 
increase in rail-barge rates equal in amount to the increase in 
the all-rail rates from and to the same points. 

Chairman Aitchison asked the witness whether the Central 
Barge line carried any grain on the return trips. Mr. Wildman 
said, ‘Very little.’ Mr. Knudson asked whether this statement 
did not contradict previous testimony. Mr. Wildman answered 
that the Federal Barge Line carried more grain. 


The witness was asked whether it was not true that the 


; Truax-Traer Coal Co., of Minot, N. D., controlled the Central 


Barge Line. Mr. Wildman said that to his knowldege an appli- 
cation was on file with the Securities Exchange Commission to 
make a complete separation of the two companies. 


Additional testimony on behalf of the Mississippi barge 
lines presented by Edgar O. Anderson, assistant traffic manager 
of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, was copied into the record 
in order to speed up the hearing. 


Testimony of Reynolds Metals 


L. E. Galaspie, of Richmond, Va., assistant general traffic 
manager of Reynolds Metals Co., presented testimony before 
an examiner. He recalled that the Reynolds company had ap- 
peared in Ex Parte 162 and in No. 29663, Transcontinental Rail 
Rates, and in the current proceedings in connection with the 
interim proposals. “In each of the previous appearances, we 
have taken the position that there should be no increase in rates 
on aluminum, its raw materials, and its products,” he said, 
adding: 


We have taken the position that the entire adjustment of aluminum 
rates is greatly in excess of reasonable maximum levels and we have 
now in preparation a complaint which we expect to file shortly bring- 
ing this issue before the Commission and seeking general reductions. 
. . . Our position in this case is the same as that taken in the previous 
proposals and we wish to state that we are opposed to any increases 
in rates on aluminum, its raw materials and its products. . . . The 
importance of maintaining the aluminum industry for national defense 
cannot be over-emphasized. During World War II, the United States 
could not have adopted its vast aircraft production program if there 
had been but very little aluminum produced, because aluminum is a 
prime essential of airplane construction. 


Mr. Galaspie’s exhibit indicated that the cumulative total 
of the proposed increases in freight rates on aluminum, from 
raw material to the finished product, ranges from $12.28 to 
$32.75 per ton. He said in conclusion that “it is our judgment 
that, if the proposed rail rates on aluminum are permitted to go 
into effect, it is doubtful that increased revenues to the carriers 
would result, and it is more probable that the net result of the 
proposed increases would be reduced revenues on aluminum 
traffic, rather than increased revenues, because the proposed 
carload rail rates on aluminum would be, for the most part, 
distinctly above the levels of what the traffic can reasonably 
bear.” 


Testimony of Celotex Corporation 


P. D. Walsh, of Chicago, general traffic manager, Celotex 
Corporation, presented testimony relating to gypsum products. 
Testifying as to the change in the competitive relationships 
which will be created by the proposed increases, Mr. Walsh 
cited the following as a specific illustration. 


The rate on plaster from Port Clinton, Ohio, to St. Louis is 24 
cents. The -proposal is to increase these rates by 38 per cent, to 33 
cents on plaster. These increases amount to $1.80 a ton on plaster. 
From Fort Dodge, Iowa, to St. Louis, the situation is different. The 
present rate on plaster is 24 cents. The proposal is to increase those 
rates by 28 per cent to 31 cents. The effect of the change will be to 
increase our spread and disadvantage in the St. Louis market. This 
illustration of St. Louis is typical of the situation where our disadvan- 
tage would be increased throughout the states of Illinois and up as 
far as Madison, Wis. 


The witness said that, while the railroads would get an in- 
crease of 28 per cent on the traffic from Fort Dodge to St. 
Louis and like points, they would get no revenue from Port 
Clinton “because we would have to withdraw from that market 
because we could not absorb the increased spread.” 

The position of his company is, he concluded, that it opposes 
any increase whatsoever in the rates on gypsum products. He 
said that the railroads have practically no terminal expense in 
spotting of empties and picking up loads at gypsum products 
plants, that there is no demurrage, that the movement is regu- 
lar throughout the year, and that “during the car emergency, 
the gypsum products industry has been even fixing up and 
touching up the old cars for the railroads without any expense 
to the railroads.” 


Testimony of Homer Paul 


Also appearing before Examiner McGrath was Homer R. 
Paul, traffic manager, Masonite Corporation, Chicago, appear- 
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ing also for U. S. Gypsum Co., Celotex Corporation, and Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. 

“We are objecting to the proposed increases on boards, 
building, wall and/or insulating,” he said. 

In 1938 average loading of insulating boards was 55,700 
pounds, but today it has climbed to 91,700 pounds, he said. 
Mr. Paul, presented an exhibit comparing the rates and pro- 
posed rates on building board with similar rates on plywood, 
the chief competing product, concluding that the rates proposed 
by the carriers ‘will create a section three violation of undue 
preference to plywood and veneer and undue prejudice to build- 
ing, wall, and/or insulating board . . . and we request that any 
increase which the Commission grants to the carriers on the 
latter product be held to the same percentage and maximum 
that is applied to lumber and articles taking the same rates, 
including plywood and veneer.” 

Rhodes C. Berrey, of Chicago, general traffic manager, 
U. S. Gypsum Co., said that his company opposes any increases 
on any gypsum products in this proceeding. He said that the 
previous general rate increases have greatly encouraged truck 
transportation of the product, and that “the effect of the in- 
creases proposed at this time will undoubtedly expand that 
trucking area some distance outside the present range.” 

Mr. Berry said that the car shortage is still hindering 
operations at his company’s plants. The shortage, he said, has 
forced the use of trucks for moving gypsum from the plant at 
Gypsum, Ohio, some 12,995,000 pounds so moving by truck in 
October. The witness said he believed the carriers would make 
a mistake in trying to pass the deficits from passenger opera- 
tions “onto the shoulders of an industry such as the gypsum 
products industry. As to less-than-carload deficits, we think 
that less-than-carload freight should be made to pay its own 
way.” 

Uniform Increases on Sugar Urged 


B. J. McHugh, assistant traffic manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. and its subsidiary, the Franklin Sugar Re- 
fining Co., presented a 10-page exhibit showing the relation- 
ships which would result from the carriers’ proposals. “We 
respectfully request,” said Mr. McHugh, “that the Commission 
permit the carriers to make any increase in sugar rates found 
necessary, uniform throughout the country, and that they be 
denied permission to make a greater percentage advance within 
Eastern Territory, and between Eastern Territory, on the one 
hand, and Southern and Western territories, on the other. We 
would also like to request that the Commission set maximum 
cents per 100 pounds increases for the several destination areas 
covered.” 

He urged that the Commission in its order require the 
carriers promptly to restore competitive rate relationships. 

During the afternoon of November 7, a witness for the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, Mr. Gerke, presented an ex- 
hibit which gave a comparison of present and proposed class 
rates from Milwaukee, St. Louis, Minneapolis and La Crosse to 
selected cities in Western Territory. With respect to each of 
the 20 widely scattered points in Western Territory, Mr. Gerke 
pointed out that the difference in rates under the proposed 
increases would react greatly to the advantage of St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and La Crosse and to the disadvantage of Mil- 
waukee shippers. 

Harold T. Reed, general traffic manager for the Lime Mate- 
rial Co. of Milwaukee, introduced an exhibit which gave a 
comparison of rates on electrical appliances and pole line con- 
struction material from South Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis and 
Centralia, Mo., to representative destinations in Western Terri- 
tory. Taking one of the comparison tables as an example he 
pointed out that rates in one commodity group will have in- 
creased since June 30, 1946, from 87 cents to $1.48 on 1. ec. 1. 
shipments from South Milwaukee to Des Moines as against an 
increase of 85 cents to $1.31 from St. Louis to Des Moines. On 
group 2 carload shipments his figures showed a proposed in- 
crease from 51 cents to 86 cents, or 69 per cent, from South 
Milwaukee to Des Moines as against an increase from 48 cents 
to 74 cents, or 54 per cent, between St. Louis and Des Moines. 
The witness said that these changes in rate relationships were 
of serious concern to his company. 


Testimony of Johnson Wax Co. 


HH. J. Bowman, traffic manager, S. E. Johnson & Son., Inc., 
Racine, Wis., stated that his company in marketing wax and 
polish products in Western Territory, had to meet competition 
from products locally produced which had to bear practically no 
freight charges. He enumerated competing plants in Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and other points. In reply to 
a question from Mr. Aronson, the witness said that the Johnson 
company maintained uniform prices on all wax and polish prod- 
ucts throughout the country. 


Opposes Combination Rates Proposed 
Testimony of W. P. Tuller, director of traffic, Great Lakes 
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Carbon Corporation, was read into the record. Mr. Tuller’s 
testimony said in part: 


Our company is not taking any position as to the measure of the 
increase, if any, which the Commission should grant on bituminous 
coal, anthracite coal or coke as a group. We are, however, bitterly 
opposed to two phases of the carriers’ proposal for increases on these 
commodities. We strenuously object to a greater increase on petroleum 
coke or petroleum coke briquettes than on bituminous coal or bitu- 
minous coal briquettes. Secondly, we strenuously object to the way 
the carriers propose to increase combination rates which we contend 
will result in rates on petroleum coke which will be unreasonable 
per se under Section 1 of the Act, and unlawfully prejudicial to us and 
preferential to our competitors under Section 3 of the Act....It is 
our position that...the railroads should not disturb long existing 
relationships in rates on competitive fuels.... We consider that portion 
of the carriers’ proposal seeking to increase each factor of combination 
rates to be ambiguous, without any justification whatever and unlaw- 
fully prejudicial to our shipping points and to us, and unduly preferen- 
tial to our competitors located at such places as Cleves, Ohio; Whiting, 
Indiana; Lima, Ohio; Neville Island, Pennsylvania; Toledo, Ohio; Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; Ensley, Fairfield and Woodward, Alabama, as well 
as other points. We doubt that the railroads would have made such 
a proposal had they carefully considered its effect. 

We contend that the present rate situation is unduly preferential 
of Southern Freight Association suppliers of coal tar pitch coke and 
by-product coke and unduly prejudicial to our company in shipping 
from Texas and Oklahoma...and that the proposal of the railroads 


will substantially increase this unlawful discrimination to our great 
financial loss. 


In any event we urge that in the granting of increases under Ex 
Parte 166 there be but a single increase in multiple factor rates, 
leaving for subsequent determination the settlement of any problems 
or complications which might arise. In this way industry will not be 
penalized and disrupted during the period following the effective date 
of the increases up to and until such time as the railroads of the 
United States may in their judgment elect to take care of what the 
railroads may consider to be unduly discriminatory situations arising 
out of multiple increases in combination rates. 


Gilbert Begins Testimony 


Frederick G. Hamley, general solicitor for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Commissioners, introduced 
as a witness Dr. R. V. Gilbert, economist, who presented an 18 
sheet exhibit which contained an extensive statistical analysis 
of railroad traffic income account estimates based on three dif- 
ferent assumptions, one on the last observed output per unit of 
input, one on an average annual increase in output per unit of 
input, and the third based on a mathematical input-output re- 
lation for the period of 1922-1941. The witness said that the 
general conclusion one could make from the statistics presented 
in his exhibit was that the railroads had overstated their ex- 
penses and understated their revenues for 1948. 

Dr. Gilbert explained his exhibit in great detail. Table 1, 
which listed traffic units per man hour, per equated ton of coal 
consumed, and per 1939 dollar of materials and supplies for the 
period from 1922 to 1947 showed, he said the volume of traffic 
measured by traffic units, traffic units taken as revenue ton 
miles plus 2 times revenue passenger miles. The table also 
showed, he pointed out, that the average annual increase for 
that period in traffic units per man hour was 4.56 per cent, while 
it was 4.65 per cent for the period of 1922-1941. The traffic units 
per equated ton of fuel consumed had, he pointed out, an av- 
erage annual increase of 2.32 per cent for 1922-1947 and 2.2 per 
cent for 1922-1941. In addition, traffic units per 1939 dollar of 
materials and supplies expenses had an average annual increase 
for 1922-1946 of 4.2 per cent, and 3.8 per cent for 1922-1941. 

_ Dr. Gilbert’s exhibit contained charts showing the traffic 
units per man hour, per equaled ton of fuel consumed and per 
1939 dollar of materials and supplies expense; actual and cal- 
culated man hours, 1922-1946; actual and calculated equaled tons 
of fuel consumed, 1922-1946; actual and calculated deflated 
materials and supplies, 1922-1946; relation of revenue miles to 
gross freight ton miles, 1922-1946, and the number of employes 
at the middle of the month for the period from 1937 to 1947. 

The witness explained at length a table showing estimates 
of wages, fuel, and materials and supplies expenses of Class I 
railroads under three varying assumptions: 1, a railroad traffic 
estimate of 695,810,000 traffic units; 2, an assumption that 1948 
traffic would equal an estimated 1947 of 742,840,000 traffic 
units, and, 3, an assumption that 1948 traffic would equal 1.05 
the estimated 1947 of 779,980,000 traffic units. 


Alldredge Joins Hearing 


Dr. Gilbert resumed his exposition Monday, November 10, 
with Commissioner Alldredge sitting with Chairman Aitchison 
and Commissioners Mahaffie and Splawn. The witness explained 
his estimates of total operating expenses in 1948 for Class I 
railways using the same three basic assumptions and the three 
assumptions as to the amount of traffic in 1948. Three sheets in 
the exhibit comprised a breakdown of the figures in his nine 
estimates. 

Referring to the estimates based on a 5 per cent increase in 
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traffic in 1948, Chairman Aitchison asked the witness what was 
his basis for assuming that passenger traffic would be up 5 per 
cent, and whether he had taken into account the rising prices in 
fares and the competition of bus and private transportation. Dr. 
Gilbert replied that, on the basis of the present gross national 
income and the increase in employment, one could expect an 
increase in rail traffic. Mr. Aronson called the witness’ atten- 
tion to the fact that national income had increased in 1946 yet 
passenger traffic had declined. 

The final pages of Dr. Gilbert’s exhibit were devoted to 
analyses of maintenance expenditures by selected class of ex- 
penditure, selected equipment items and rail replacements, as 
well as a general analysis of cash maintenance expenditures for 
the period of 1922-1946. 


Sees “Out-of-Sight” Earnings 


In commenting on table 4 of the exhibit, which showed 
traffic and income account estimates for 1948, Dr. Gilbert stated, 


I want to emphasize that if the productive relationship from 1922 
to 1941 holds in the post-war period, there will be sound grounds for 
argument that the productivity would be greater and would increase at 
more rapid rates than in the pre-war period. If that should happen, 
the railroads would earn figures which are simply out of sight in terms 
of what past experience has shown. Even given the railroad assumption 
with regard to traffic, on the basis of the interim increases, the roads 
would earn $624 millions of net income and $844 millions in net railway 
operating income. 


Turning to the table based on an assumption that rail traffic 
in 1948 will be 5 per cent above 1947, the witness asserted that 
on the volume of traffic based on 780 billion traffic units the 
interim rates would yield a net income of $1,029,000,000, and a 
net operating income of $1,327,000,000. 

Dr. Gilbert stated that “any estimate for operating expenses 
on an assumption of the last observed in-put out-put relation- 
ships, gives me a cost figure which is $254,000,000 less than Dr. 
Parmalee assumed.” He added that by using the average 
method of estimation a cost figure of $610,000,000 less than Dr. 
Parmalee assumed was attained. 

Commissioner Alldredge asked Dr. Gilbert if the conclusion 
could be drawn from his figures that there was some degree of 
under-maintenance from 1931 to 1941. The witness replied that 
studies made by the Bureau of Valuations indicated “substan- 
tial over-maintenance in the 1920’s, under-maintenance in the 
1930’s and, once again, a substantial over-maintenance during 
the war years.” Commissioner Mahaffie asked the witness if 
he believed there was over-maintenance today. When the wit- 
ness replied in the affirmative, Mr. Aronson asked whether he 
could not give the amount of that over-maintenance. Dr. Gil- 
bert answered by saying that, according to Dr. Hansberry’s 
studies for the Bureau of Valuations, $150 to $200 millions above 
the 1939 figure would be an appropriate level of the current 
maintenance cost. 


“Improvements Wrongly Allocated” 


“What occurred during the war years and what, in my 
judgment, is occurring today, is an actual improvement and in- 
crease in the life of the equipment and road bed of the railroads 
being charged to current account, which more properly ought 
to be charged to capital account,” said Dr. Gilbert. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked the witness what the rail- 
roads could do in the way of capital account that would “take 
out the kinks and burned spots in the rails and low joints and 
the alignment and things of that sort?” Dr. Gilbert replied that 
he thought those improvements were necessary but that they 
should be charged to “capital account.” In answer to Mr. Aron- 
son’s question as to whether he would issue bonds to cover that 
cost, the witness replied, “I certainly should.” 


“You disagree then,” said Commissioner Mahaffie, “with 
the classification of accounts we have prescribed for the alloca- 
tion of expenditures of this character?’ After some hesitation, 
the witness admitted that he did not disagree with the classi- 
fication. 

Dr. Gilbert called attention to the sheet in the exhibit which 
showed, he said, what wage, fuel and other costs and tax items 
had been through this period. The kind of analysis presented 
by the railroads, he said, could, in terms of the dollar increase 
in cost between 1939 and 1947, be very misleading, and that “a 
more proper analysis is one which examines the increase in each 
of the specific cost items and in the revenue per unit of output 
during the period from 1922 to 1946.” He added: 


In spite of the spectacular wage increases over a period of almost 
a generation, the wage costs per unit of output have declined, and they 
are lower than they were at the beginning of the period. They were 
very substantially lower during the years 1933 and 1934. It had risen 


sharply only with the abnormally large wage increases of the last 
two years. 


In cross-examination, Mr. Aronson asked Dr. Gilbert if his 
estimated 1947 volume of traffic were not considerably larger— 
$4,422,000,000—than the estimated volume by Dr. Parmalee. 
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“Have you compared that,” he asked, “with the actual wage bill 
for the fiscal year of 1947, or the last one available—that from 
July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947—-with the wage increase for the 
non-operating group superimposed upon that?” The witness 
admitted that his estimate of $4,422,000,000 was “slightly be- 
low,” or $260,000,000 below, that figure. His estimated figure of 
a $4,422,000,000 wage bill chargeable to operations should be, 
he said, approximately the same as the actual wage bill charge- 
able to operations for the fiscal year, plus an estimate of the 
cost of the wage increase. 

Mr. Aronson asked the witness how much more the “actual- 
ity” was than the estimate based on mathematical input. Dr. 
Gilbert said, “$450,000,000.” 

“In other words,” said Mr. Aronson, “the last experience 
of the railroads from which we have records, namely, the fiscal 
year from July of 1946 to June 30, 1947, for the same volume 
of traffic, had an expense of $400,000,000 more of wage bill 
equated to this 15 and one-half increase than your estimate?” 
The witness admitted that was right but added that “had 
Dr. Parmalee taken the actual wage bill for the fiscal year 
and adjusted it for the wage increase, and made a reasonable 
adjustment for change of output and change of manhours per 
unit of output, he would have got a result which is very much 
like that which I developed here.” 


Says $1 Billion Net Enough 


To Mr. Aronson’s question as to what he considered would 
be a reasonable amount of net railway operating income for 
1948 “to maintain the roads in a healthy condition,” Dr. Gilbert 
replied a billion dollars would be the right figure, “which 
means a net income of $700,000,000, or $200,000,000 more than 
they thought they needed in the pre-war period.’ Mr. Aronson 
inquired if that meant that the witness agreed with the rail- 
road’s contention “back in the days when a dollar was a 
dollar” that that is how much was needed. “No,” answered 
the witness, “I think they need a billion today, and that is 
substantially more than they got in the 1920’s and 1930's.” 


Brewing Industry Testimony 


Mr. McCollister, on behalf of the United States Brewers’ 
Foundation, introduced E. W. Dallman, traffic manager of: the 
Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as a witness, the morning 
of November 11. Mr. Dailman stated that the brewing indus- 
try as a whole was not opposed to reasonable increases in 
rates but that they feared that the adverse effect upon long- 
haul traffic caused by percentage increases proposed on dif- 
ferent percentages in the different rate territories would disrupt 
rate relationships that have in some instances been in effect 
for years. 

“The history of railroad carload rates on malt beverages 
and empty containers returned,” said the witness, “reveals the 
fact that whenever increases in carload rates were made they 
were only of a temporary nature, and were reduced promptly 
when the carriers suffered loss of revenue due to diversion of 
traffic to trucks, and the loss of long-haul traffic because of 
the intensity of motor truck competition in distant destination 
markets in which local brewers are located.” 


He added that malt beverages lend themselves very readily 
to motor truck transportation. He said that the motor truck 
movement of bottle beer from the Blatz plant was about 30 
per cent of the total shipped, and keg beer 73 per cent of the 
total shipped. Prior to the prohibition era, said he, the ship- 
ping breweries had been better able to distribute their products 
nationwide than they were today by reason of the fact that the 
motor truck had been developed as a medium of distribution 
for socalled local breweries, enabling them to increase their 
radius of distribution to several hundred miles from their 
plants. “In other words,” said Mr. Dallman, “the motor truck 
has made it more difficult than ever for the shipping brewers 
to meet the competition of local breweries in destination 
markets.” 

“Local Brewers Gain From Proposal” 

Mr. Dallman said: 


The increased rates proposed in Docket 166, will without a doubt 
cause considerable diversion of tonnage to motor carriers and a lessen- 
ing of long haul traffic. When the demand for the beer produced by 
shipping breweries decreases, competition in destination markets from 
local breweries will again become intensified, consumption of our beer 
will be reduced and shipments will decrease. The business will revert 
to the local brewer, who as before stated, transports almost his entire 
production by motor truck. Consequently, increased rates, so far as 
beer shipments are concerned, will not produce increased revenue as 
anticipated by the carriers, but will actually reduce their earnings on 
long haul traffic and also on some short haul traffic. 


The witness explained in detail the exhibit which he intro- 
duced. He called attention to three pages which gave carload 
rates on malt beverages from Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., 
and La Crosse, Wis. to representative destinations in the states 
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west of the Mississippi River in Western Trunk Line, South- 
western and Transcontinental territories. These pages, he said, 
“definitely show the undue prejudicial and preferential rate 
situations that will prevail” if the carriers are permitted to 
increase rates 38 per cent on traffic from Milwaukee and only 
28 per cent from St. Louis and La Crosse. To destinations 
where St. Louis and La Crosse have a slight differential in 
their favor, said the witness, this differential would be unjustly 
increased, while to destinations where Milwaukee enjoyed a 
slight differential in its favor, such differential would be en- 
tirely wiped out and a differential in favor of Blatz’s competi- 
tors in St. Louis would result. 


Agrees Malt Prices Higher 


In cross-examination, Mr. Aronson asked Mr. Dallman if 
it were not true that there was a free flow of beer at the present 
time. The witness agreed but said this was because of “the 
terrific demand” for beer at the present time. To Mr. Aronson’s 
question as to what he could suggest that would give the 
railroads the increase they proposed, Mr. Dallman replied that, 
while the brewers did not ask for any preferential treatment 
on malt beverages as against grain or other products, they 
hoped that the percentage increases would be applied uniformly 
throughout the.country. He said that while a 38 per cent in- 
crease would produce more income for a time, traffic would 
cease moving to points in the territory where the 38 per cent 
increase would be in effect. He agreed with Mr. Aronson that 
fright rates on malt beverages had not gone up three times as 
the price of malt had. 

F. L. DeGroat, general traffic manager of the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, stated that the proposed increases 
would amount to an increase in freight costs for his company 
of from five to six million dollars a year. He said the territory 
boundary established in Ex Parte 162 Master Tariff I. C. C. 
773 provided exceptions for St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
LaCrosse, and even for Green Bay, which, he said, is 116 miles 
north of Milwaukee, the exceptions being for a 20 per cent 
increase in rates from these points to Western Territory while 
the rates from Milwaukee, which received no exception, were 
increased by 22% per cent. Under the proposed increases, he 
said, Milwaukee’s rate would be. increased 38 per cent while 
competitor rates from St. Louis, Twin Cities, etc., would go 
up only 28 per cent. 

The witness said that in order to continue shipping its 
product to distant markets, the Schlitz company had not only 
to compete with local beer production but also the production 
of middle western cities which, he said, his exhibit would show 
to be very heavy. 


Says Rates Forcing Decentralization 


When Mr. DeGroat asserted that increased transportation 
costs were forcing decentralization of the industry, Chairman 
Aitchison asked whether that had not been the “traditional 
contention” of the brewing ‘industry for the past 25 years. The 
witness said he did not know. He said his company was placed 
at a further disadvantage by the differential on the return of 
empties increasing in the same manner, “so that with the 
proposed Ex Parte 166 increases our product will practically 
stop moving to the Southwestern and Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritories except to the markets which can be served by barge 
line and by truck, so that the purpose of the proposed increase 
will be defeated in that instead of increasing the railroad’s 
revenue a great deal of traffic will be diverted to their com- 
petitors.” 

The witness concluded by saying that unless the increases 
were held to a maximum of 10 cents for beer and 5 cents for 
empties instead of increases amounting to as much as 70 per 
cent over 1946, “much of our traffic will be lost to the rails 
by nearby production taking over and we will lose many 
valuable markets.” 


Flood Concurs with Daliman 


C. S. J. Flood, general traffic manager of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., introduced an exhibit which, he said, showed 
that under Ex Parte 166 increases in rates on malt beverages 
will range from 50 to 80 per cent and that rates on raw material 
and supplies used in the manufacture of malt beverages will 
range from 42 to 80 per cent. “In principle,” said Mr. Flood, 
“I concur with: Mr. Dallman in his statements and exhibits 
for the United States Brewers Foundation.” 

Asserting that any increases allowed under Ex Parte 166 
would only have the effect of “increasing the tempo” of con- 
struction of subsidiary plants in strategic sections of the coun- 
try, Mr. Flood concluded: . 


We have repeatedly importuned the eastern carriers for relief, 
citing local competition, rate revisions made in other territories, and 
the problems we are faced with to maintain our movements on long 
haul traffic, but to no avail. We therefore instituted an investigation 
of the erection of a brewery on the Atlantic seaboard and came up 
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with the startling fact that if we erected a brewery at Newark, N. J., 
and served our customers from this point in the territory lying roughly 
east of a line drawn from Buffalo through Pittsburgh, Huntington, 
W. Va., Winston-Salem, N. C., to Savannah, Ga., we could save on 
transportation costs $1.03 per barrel. This figure is arrived at by our 
survey using 1943 rates and all-mail movement from St. Louis to these 
destination points versus movements out of Newark on the basis of 
70 per cent by truck and 30 per cent by rail. Now in 1947, using 162 
increases, the saving goes to $1.29 per barrel and with the proposed 
166 increases this figure will go to $1.78 per barrel. With these figures 
in mind I would like to state that we do not have definite plans for 
the erection of a brewery at Newark, N. J., having selected a site and 
spent a great deal of time and money on plans and engineering and, 
based on our 1947 sales in this area and the proposed 166 rates, we 
would save in transportation costs by distributing from Newark $2,148,- 
000.00 annually and the loss in revenue to the carriers will be 
$2,936,068.00 annually, based upon 1947 distribution. 


Other Brewers Concur 


H. V. Haley, general transportation manager, P. Ballantine 
& Sons, Newark, N. J., objected to the manner in which the 
proposal in Ex Parte 166 would: “1, Unduly burden certain 
brewers; 2, eliminate our products from competitive markets, 
and, 3, lay open to other more closely situated brewers, business 
Ln Fit have spent years of effort and thousands of dollars to 
uild.” 

“We have studied the problems forced on us by Ex Parte 
166,” said the witness, ‘‘and sincerely believe that, if the pro- 
posal in Ex Parte 166 should go into effect, we may be com- 
pelled to divert 41 per cent, or 143,280 tons, of this rail traffic 
to motor carriers and save $254,000 by doing so.” He added 
that his company might consider it advisable to ship about 27 
per cent of the total rail, outbound and inbound traffic, by 
water. 

Citing one of the seven exhibits he presented, Mr. Haley 
said that a comparison of rail rates from Newark, N. J., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., La Crosse, Wis., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
Newark, N. J., to Denver, Colo., and La Crosse, Wis., to Den- 
ver, Colo., showed that his company’s rates from Official Terri- 
tory, if increased 38 per cent, would be advanced from $1.16 to 
$1.96, or an increase of nearly 70 per cent, as against the 54 
per cent increase represented by the advance in rates from 
La Crosse to Los Angeles of from 80 cents to $1.23. 

H. J. Peters, traffic manager of Brewing Corporation of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio, producers of Carling’s Red Cap Ale 
and Carling’s Black Label Beer, stated that his company’s 
most serious opposition to the carriers’ proposed increase was 
based on the upset of rate relationship that would “inevitably 
result” if a 38 per cent increase is applied from Cleveland and 
28 per cent from St..Louis and other shipping points. The dif- 
ference in amount of increase would, the witness said, ‘‘com- 
pletely bar” his company from many sections of the country in 
which its products were advertised and sold. The “staggering 
effect” of the proposed increase could be illustrated, he said, 
by comparing the proposed rate from Cleveland to San Fran- 
cisco of $1.77 with the proposed rate from St. Louis of $1.23, 
or a difference of 54 cents a 100 pounds. He added: 


To appraise that 'rate difference in terms of inability of the traffic 
to absorb such a burden, it must be noted that the selling price f.o.b. 
origin of this commodity is less than $2.00 per case of 24 bottles. 
Of that amount, 57 cents is federal excise tax, leaving less than $1.50 
per case. Those two round figures, $1.50 per case selling price after 
tax and 20 cents per case absorption to equalize with a competitor, 
are highly significant. It may be taken as self-evident, that no article 
selling for as little as $1.50 can carry a 20-cent rate handicap and hold 
its place in a highly competitive market. 


In concluding his testimony, Mr. Peters asked that any in- 
crease granted be subject to the following conditions: 


(1) The same percentage of increase shall apply for all shippers 
in all rate territories, such percentage increase to be subject to a 
maximum of 10 cents per 100 pounds increase in ‘rates on beer and ale. 

(2) If higher percentages must be granted on traffic within or 
from Official Territory than between points in other territories, still 
the interterritorial rate increases from Official Territory should approx- 
imate the increases within the other territories. This would give recog- 
nition to the portion of the haul within the other territories. The 
excess of such interterritorial increase over the lower increase applica- 
ble within Western or Southern territory should accrue to the Official 
Territory carriers. 


(3) If interterritorial rates on beer and ale from Milwaukee, Peoria 
or other brewery localities are equalized with the increases from St. 
Louis, Cincinnati or other shipping points in Western or Southern 


territory, then the rates from Cleveland should be advanced no more 
than from those competing points. 


Mr. Strother, director of market research for the Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., stated that, if freight costs go up another 
24 cents on beer shipments to San Francisco some retailers 
there will have to sell a bottle of beer at from 30 to 35 cents. 
After a discussion of the additional increases on the return of 
empty bottles, Mr. McCollister asked the witness whether a 
changeover could not be made to canned beer. The witness re- 
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plied that that was largely a matter of promotion, that his com- 
pany felt there was more prestige attached to the bottle they 
used and that, generally, canned beer enjoyed less prestige. In 
reply to a query from Commissioner Alldredge, he said that 
the new-type “‘throw-away” bottle had been used by Schlitz 
only on shipments to military posts. Replying to a question from 
Mr. McCollister, the witness said that the 38 per cent increases 
would “unquestionably” reduce the volume of rail shipments 
from Milwaukee. 


Discussion of Washington Hearing 


Mr. McCollister said that Mr. Bell was preparing further 
statistical evidence to be presented on behalf of New York in- 
dustries, the American Brewers’ Institute and the automobile 
industry at the Washington, D. C., hearing. Chairman Aitchi- 
son reminded Mr. McCollister that the Commission did not 
regerd the Washington hearing as a “local” hearing but rather 
as a “windup” for rebuttal on previously presented testimony. 
He could see no reason why Mr. Bell should not present his 
further testimony at the hearing in Boston. He complained 
that “a lot of people are disregarding our request’ that testi- 
mony should be put into the regional hearings. Mr. McCollister 
said he based his assumption that “local” testimony could be 
presented in Washington on the Commission’s original announce- 
ment from which he quoted. Mr. Burchmore also said that he 
se that “people thought that Washington was regional for 
the east.” 


Thompson Exhibit on Rail Losses 


Chester C. Thompson, president of the American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc., introduced an exhibit showing, he said, 
revenue losses to railroads which would result from transpor- 
tation of specific all-water competitive commodities originating 
in 1946 on waterways of, or connecting with, the Mississippi 
River System under full percentage as against the excepted 
commodity increases proposed in Ex Parte 166, based on the 
average revenue per net ton originated in 1945, in carloads, on 
Class I railroads increased under Ex Parte 162 and further in- 
creased by full percentage and excepted commodity increases 
proposed in Ex Parte 166. The rates given were on bituminous 
coal, coke, iron and steel, sulphur, crude oil, gasoline and other 
petroleum products. 

Asked by Commissioner Mahaffie what the purpose of the 
exhibit was, Mr. Thompson replied that it was to illustrate the 
large amount of losses in revenues that would be sustained by 
the railroads if the proposed increases go into effect. He added 
that it also showed the amount of revenue on such traffic which 
the water carriers cannot obtain. He further stated that ‘our 
position is that it is not right to make the exceptions dealt with 
by this type of proceedings.’’ Any necessary changes in rates, 
he said, should be made in regular proceedings. He added that 
“the Commission admonished the railroads in Ex Parte 162 and 
other cases to do something about these depressed rates.” Mr. 


_ Fitzpatrick asked the witness if he knew that rail-water rates 


had been referred to as “depressed rates.”” Mr. Thompson said 
he did not know that. In reply to a question from Mr. Barron, 
the witness said he had no idea how much traffic the railroads 
would get if rates on sulphur from Texas to northern points 
were increased. 


Asks Port Differentials Restored 


George Gunderson, assistant traffic manager, Port of New 
York Authority, entered a plea for the restoration of port dif- 
ferentials. He recalled that the railroads had promised in Ex 
Parte 162 and earlier general rate proceedings to “restore the 
long established port differentials.” Because of the experience 
in those proceedings, he said, it is believed by the interests he 
represented that the facts should be brought to the Commis- 
sion’s attention “because the present proposal threatens even 
more than the earlier increases to destroy the port differentials 
adversely to New York.” The theory of fixing rates so that 
foreign commerce would flow through all ports, which he said, 
changed adversely to the Port of New York and other North 
Atlantic ports under Ex Parte 162 increases, threatened the 
livelihood of nearly 1,000,000 steamship employes and port 
workers, besides threatening the ruin of $1,000,000,000 of invest- 
ments in piers, warehouses and other harbor facilities of the 
Port of New York. 

The witness concluded: 


In my opinion, considering the seriousness of disrupted port dif- 
ferential relationships and the threat to waterborne commerce of the 
Port of New York because of the prejudicial adjustment thereto and 
preferential adjustment to the Gulf and south Atlantic ports, the 
Commission should require by order with respect to further increases 
that may result from this or other hearings, the maintenance of the 
port differentials and immediate correction of the rates to and from 
the south Atlantic and Gulf ports which are now on a depressed basis. 
The Commission should further provide the condition that if restora- 
tion of the port differential relationships cannot be accomplished at 
once or differential relationships maintained with regard to further 
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increases, then during the interim period while the rates are being 
checked by the petitioning carriers, the present rates to and from 


New York on import, export, intercoastal and coastwise traffic should 
be continued in effect. 


The Chicago hearing in Ex Parte 166 concluded at noon 
November 13. 


Per Diem Complaint Hearings End; 
Resume Jan. 6 in Washington 


Washington hearings in two freight car per diem complaint 
cases on the docket of the Commission were adjourned on No- 
vember 6, until January 6, 1948, after testimony before Exam- 
iner C. A. Rice by western railroad complainants, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and a number of defendants in 
No. 29751, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al., and No. 29857, Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. (see Traffic World, Nov. 8). 

Examiner Rice announced that the adjourned hearing would 
be principally for presentation by the shortline railroads of 
cost studies and rebuttal testimony. He fixed December 10 as 
the final date for forwarding of exhibits to the parties. 


Dr. J. H. Parmelee, vice-president and director of the 
A. A. R.’s Bureau of Railway Economics, under direct examina- 
tion by Thomas L. Preston, reviewed the history of per diem 
charges, beginning with the work of the “McCrea commission” 
in 1908 and 1909, and tracing the official actions that led to 
the successive increases from 60 cents in 1920 to the $1.50 that 
became effective September 1, 1947. 


It was not likely that perfection ever would be achieved in 
a cost problem such as that involved in fixing per diem charges 
“where differences of opinion will continue to exist with re- 
spect to both the underlying principles involved and the tech- 
nique to be applied,” said Dr. Parmelee, adding that he believed, 
however, that further studies could and would be made that 
would “represent an even closer approach to the ultimate than 
anything accomplished to date.” 


Car Owner Protection 


Dr. Parmelee questioned the practicability of establishing 
per diem rates that would absolutely protect all freight car 
owners against all the risks of ownership. 

“TI believe, however,” he continued, “that the latest study 
of per diem costs, based upon the A. A. R. questionnaire of 
June 2, 1947, includes some features that, in part at least, serve 
to compensate for ownership risks. One feature is the applica- 
tion of a 10-year average of car-utilization ratios to total car 
days: in 1946 to arrive at a car-day divisor. A second feature 
is that the number of bad-order home cars was counted in a 
seven-day check, and that certain classes of cars not ordinarily 
included in the standard statistics of such cars were, for the 
purpose of this particular study, regarded as bad order units 
and so handled in: the calculations. Finally, by taking into 
account the reproduction value of freight cars, as well as their 
ledger value, and applying an interest rate of six per cent, sub- 
stantial recognition was accorded the risk of ownership.” 

There was some logical support for the view that owners 
whose cars were on foreign lines should also be compensated 
for the federal income tax they were required to pay on the 
revenue they received in the form of per diem payments by 
car users, said Dr. Parmelee. He added that if provision were 
made in the per diem rate for such compensation, and the 
owner was thereby assured of a six per cent return, after taxes, 
such a provision would be a further recognition of the risks 
of ownership. He also said: 


It may be suggested, however, that such a provision might tend to 
overload the per diem rate, in the light of the other features I have 
listed. I am not prepared to say categorically that it would, but believe 
the question is susceptible of varying answers. If it is true, as some 
contend, that the per diem costs calculated on the basis of the 1947 
study are too high, the fact that the calculations underlying the cur- 
rent per diem rate were based for the most part on a series of averages 
that did not make allowance for the income tax may be a sufficient 
answer. 


Prog ress Reported 


Progress had been made toward developing an adequate 
basis for determining a just and reasonable per diem rate, said 
Dr. Parmelee, adding that the principal advance had been in 
the application of appropriate cost techniques. 

With respect to contentions that a railway supplying its 
cars to another railway was deprived of the cars’ potential 
earnings while off-line and that the per diem rate should in- 
clude an amount sufficient to compensate for the loss, Dr. 
Parmelee said that fundamentally, freight car interchange was 
a requisite for efficient and economical operation of the nation’s 
Tail system and that arrangements for virtually universal car 
interchange thus benefitted the whole community, the railway 
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industry, and each participating carrier. He said car inter- 
change produced benefits to the car owner additional to the 
cash payment received by it from another railroad for the use 
of its cars. He said he did not perceive any measurable basis 
for inclusion in the per diem rate of a factor related to loss 
of earnings by reason of off-line movement and utilization of 
freight cars. 

Dr. Parmelee introduced a number of exhibits including a 
summary of freight car ownership costs for per diem rate pur- 
poses, 1946-1947, also A. A. R. car service and per diem rules 
and circulars and reports on A. A. R. per diem studies of 
recent years. 

When the railroads emerged from federal control at mid- 
night of February 29, 1920, he said, the per diem rate was 60 
cents. The subsequent increases, he said, became effective as 
follows: March 1, 1920, to 90 cents; November 1, 1920, to $1; 
February 1, 1945, to $1.15; June 1, 1947, to $1.25; and Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, to $1.50. With respect to the long period at which 
the rate remained at $1, Dr. Parmelee said reviews by the 
American Railway Association in 1926 and its successor the 
A. A. R. in 1940 produced no recommendations for changes. 


Rail Payroll Tax Increases 


By congressional enactment, he said, the payroll tax rate 
paid by railroads had been increased by a number of steps, 
from 5% per cent in 1939 to 8% per cent in 1947. As railroad 
wages had increased, accompanied by a rapidly rising payroll 
tax rate, he said, the effect on the aggregate of payroll tax 
rates paid by railroads had been cumulative. He said the sig- 
nificance of his exhibit summarizing freight car ownership 
costs, 1946-1947 was the demonstration it afforded of a “great 
and rapid increase in certain wage and price factors, experi- 
enced by the railroads during the past eight years.” 

The McCrea commission, in 1908 and 1909, he said, outlined 
for the first time the five principal classes of cost entering 
into the cost.of owning and maintaining a freight car, as fol- 
lows: cost of repairs, cost of replacements (depreciation and 
retirements), cost of taxes, interest on cost, and other allow- 
ances incident to ownership. These five classes of costs, with 
later modifications and refinements, he said, had formed the 
ee of most, if not all, per diem studies undertaken since 

In the 10-year period, 1936-1945, said Dr. Parmelee, the 
active or utilization ratio averaged 86.15 per cent. Since 1941, 
however, he said, freight traffic had been heavy, car surpluses 
small and the bad order percentage held down, and the ratio 
of available to total car days had run well above 90 per cent. 


Defendant Witnesses 


Witnesses appearing for the defendant railroads were R. 
Snell, statistician on the staff of the executive vice president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio; S. J. How, assistant to the vice 
president of operations of the Union Pacific; and Virgil I. 
Cooper, accountant on the staff of the general auditor of the 
Union Pacific. 

Mr. Snell said the C. & O. would need a minimum per 
diem rate of $1.50, and gave as reasons why it might necessarily 
be higher, a lower utilization factor, and increased switching 
charges. 

Mr. How testified with respect to cost allocations in con- 
nection with freight car ownership. In the course of his testi- 
mony, he said that the U. P. had built up a high degree of 
repair service for freight cars. When cars returned from foreign 
lines, were received by the U. P., he said, they were promptly 
rehabilitated. Naturally, he said, his railroad’s cars would be 
in better condition if it could have them all returned. In answer 
to a question, he said the U. P. had no gondola cars on order 
but expected to purchase 500 cars of this type soon. The line 
had 553 open top hopper cars and 400 or more covered hopper 
cars on order, he said, adding that arrival of the hoppers would 
relieve the pressure for gondolas. He said the road could 
relieve a gondola for every new hopper placed in service. 

Mr. How was asked by R. S. Outlaw, representing the 
western rail complainants, if he believed his road should earn 
six per cent after income taxes, whether using reproduction 
costs new or investment as a basis. There were objections 
from opposing attorneys, who asserted that the point was not 
at issue. The examiner ruled that the witness was not required 
to answer the question. 


Mr. Cooper entered an exhibit in No. 29751, on approximate 
cost of ownership of freight train cars based on reproduction 
cost new less depreciation and explained principal differences 
between the Union Pacific study and studies submitted by the 
A. A. R. and complainant western lines. A second exhibit, 


he said, brought costs data up to September 1, 1947. The 
data, he said, were prepared from material on freight train own- 
ership costs for the year 1946 reported to the A. A. R. by 96 
railroads in response to its questionnaire of June 2, 1947. He 


said the 96 roads owned or leased 98.85 per cent of the nation’s 
freight train cars in 1946. 
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“_.. FORTY CENTURIES 


LOOK DOWN UPON YOU” 


That was part of a pep-talk by Napoleon to 
his soldiers, as he prepared for battle in the 


shadow of the Pyramids. 


Far more tangible than Napoleon’s flight 
of oratory is the more than 12 centuries of 
combined executive experience offered you 
by the Tidewater Chain. To be exact, the top- 
drawer men in managerial and supervisory 
capacities at Tidewater have 1,233 years of 
warehousing and terminal service: to their 


credit. They have mastered most of the prob- 
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lems which have beset the industry, in-boom 


times and bad, including a war of logistics. 


No novices, these men. They deserve your 
confidence. In their capable, conscientious 
hands, the vast facilities and modern equip- 
ment of Tidewater add up to all the factors 
of service and dependability which mean so 


much in these troubled times. 


We invite your inquiry as to availabilities. 


They're pretty tight, these days, but we'll do 


the very best we can to supply your needs. 
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WALTER B. McKINNEY, President 


Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 
17 State St., New York 4, N. Y. 
John J. McMackin, Vice-President 


LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Arthur Link, Vice-President 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
Port Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
J. A. Lehman, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 


EXPERIENCE - 


i NEW YORK 4, 17 State St. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
George M. Richardson, Vice-President 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 
J. F. O'Halloran, Manager 


BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 
T. W. Haskell, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 
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CHICAGO 5, R. D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager, 1610 Transportation Building 
SEATTLE 4, R. M. Costigan, Pacific Coast Representative Spokane St. Wharf 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
515-541 Seneca St., Buffalo 4, N. Y. 
E. C Thomson, Vice-President 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
James A. Moore, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 


MERCHANTS CONTRACTING CORPORATION 
701 Front St., Norfolk 7, Virginia 
L. L. Henninger, Jr., Manager 
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Canadian Transport Agency Acts 
in Connection with Ex Parte 166 


Having taken cognizance of the granting of “interim” rate 
increases to the railroads of the United States by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada, acting on application by U. S. and Canadian rail 
carriers, granted authority for increases of the proportions 
of through rates and charges between the United States and 
Canada, in both directions, also between U. S. points through 
Canada accruing within Canada, ‘‘to the extent that the through 
rates and charges shall conform to the increases authorized 
by ... the Interstate Commerce Commission,” except as other- 
wise specified by the Canadian board. 

The exceptions set forth in the Canadian board’s order 
were: 


Petroleum products from United States points to points in western 
Canada where the rate factor north of the international boundary at 
present consists of fifth class standard mileage rates, the proportion 
north of the international boundary not to be increased. 

Class rates between points in western Canada and points in the 
United States published in Agent Flynn’s tariff which are predicated 
upon combinations on the international boundary, the proportions north 
of the international boundary not to be increased. 

Where rates on international traffic are made by the use of com- 
binations on the international border, the factor within Canada north 
of the border may not be increased. 

With respect to rates on coal and coke, which are constructed by 
means of combinations on international boundary points, only one in- 
crease, to the extent permitted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is to be made on the total combination rate. 


Other Provisions of Order 


The order by the Board of Transport Commissioners con- 
tained the following additional provisions: 


Tariff schedules containing import and export rates which, to and 
from Saint John, West Saint John and Halifax, are on a parity with 
the rates to and from one or more of the United States ports; and to 
and from Quebec and Montreal maintained on differentials under Saint 
John, West Saint John and Halifax, may be adjusted to the extent 
necessary to maintain such parity and differential relationships. 

Tariff schedules containing import and export rates to and from 
Canadian Pacific ports, which are at present on a parity with the rates 
to or from one or more United States Pacific coast ports, may be ad- 
| justed to the extent necessary to maintain such parity, 

Tariff schedules applicable to traffic to Newfoundland and the 
| Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon which are at present related to the 
New York standard domestic rates as maxima may be adjusted to 
' maintain the same relationship with the New York standard domestic 
| rates. : 

Tariff schedules applicable to traffic from Newfoundland and the 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon containing rates which are at present 
' on a parity with, or differentially related to, the rates from one or 
more of the United States ports may be adjusted to the extent necessary 
_ to maintain such parity and relationship. 

That the rates and charges increased under the provisions of this 
order may be published and filed to become effective upon not less 
than three days’ notice; that, with respect to tariff schedules giving 
| effect to changes in rates herein authorized, the provisions of the 
board’s tariff circular No. 1 may be waived as to volume of supple- 
mentary matter, forms of tariffs and supplements, etc.; that all out- 
standing orders of the board contrary to this order are hereby waived 
to permit the exercise of the authority hereby granted; that the re- 
sulting rates in all respects shall be subject to complaint and investiga- 

tion as provided by the railway act. 


Intra-Canadian Increases Suspended 


In a separate “judgment,” the Canadian board ordered 
' suspension, until its further order, of tariffs filed by the Cana- 
dian railroads proposing increases of 30 per cent in all com- 
petitive freight rates, subject to the condition that such com- 
petitive rates when so increased would not exceed so-called 
“normal” rates (any rates which would be applicable to the 
_ traffic in the absence of the competitive rates which were being 
increased). 


Western Railroads Seek Early 
Increase in Passenger Fares 


2 The application of the western railroads for an increase in 
' first-class passenger fares, docketed as No. 29862, Increased 
Passenger Fares, Western Railroads, was heard November 10 
in the Hamilton Hotel, Chicago, before Examiner Burton Fuller. 
| No witnesses appeared in opposition to the proposal, and it was 
indicated that the case would be expedited through omission of 
/an examiner’s report, the request going directly to the Com- 
'mission on the basis of the written petition and supporting 
_ documents, with no briefs to be filed. 

The proposal would increase first-class one-way fares be- 
| tween Chicago and the west coast about 6 per cent, with some- 
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what smaller increases in round trip and intermediate fares. 
Coach fares would not be affected. 

Joseph M. Vonau, Jr., general passenger agent in charge of 
rates and divisions of the Southern Pacific Lines, San Francisco, 
told Examiner Fuller that “the chief aim of western rail car- 
riers is to effect an increase in certain passenger fares as an 
offset to spiraling operating costs, i.e., wages, materials, and 
supplies. . . . We are seeking additional revenue through these 
increased fares in order that our passenger service will bear a 
greater share of increased operating costs.” 

Mr. Vonau added: ; 


Passenger traffic on the Southern Pacific reached its peak during 
World War II, and the demobilization period that followed. Since then, 
passenger revenues have declined to a more normal status. Gross 
passenger revenues of the S. P. were $133,789,743 in 1945; $87,256,303 
in 1946; approximately $51,000,000 for the first ten months of 1947, 
and with anticipated gross passenger revenues for the full year of 1947, 
approximately $62,000,000. 


He said that the Southern Pacific has adhered to a deter- 
mined program to reduce passenger train miles and passenger 
car miles but that “there is a limit to which passenger train 
miles and car miles may be reduced without injury to service.” 
The witness introduced an exhibit headed “Improvements in 
Southern Pacific Passenger Train Service in Postwar Period,” 
illustrating the improved passenger service being offered. 

As an example of present and proposed first class fares, 
he said that the present fare between San Francisco and San 
Antonio, Tex., at 3:3 cents per mile, is $58.03, and the proposed 
fare, at 3.5 cents per mile, would be $61.55, the increase being 
$3.52. “It is the considered judgment of Southern Pacific’s 
passenger traffic officers,” concluded Mr. Vonau, “that the in- 
crease which we are seeking in this case will not result in a 
diversion of traffic from our rail passenger service, but to the 
contrary will produce substantial increased revenue which is 
sorely needed.” 


Statement by Siddall 


H. W. Siddall, of Chicago, chairman of the Trans-Con- 
tinental Passenger Association, estimated that the increase in 
the basic one-way first-class fare from 3.3 cents per mile to 
3.5 cents per mile would amount to approximately 6.06 per cent. 
“Based on estimated 1947 revenue, it is estimated that this 
increase on a yearly basis would approximate $2,263,197,” he 
said. “In the event the petition of the western railroads is 
approved, it will also be the purpose of the western railroads 
to make other increases in fares, all of which, after being in- 
creased, will be on a basis less than the prescribed maximum 
of 3.3 cents per mile,” he said. 


Extent of New Passenger Equipment 


Mr. Siddall said that during the past five years the rail- 
roads have received a total of 1,511 pieces of new passenger 
train equipment, including 169 steam locomotives, 239 diesel 
locomotives, 285 coaches, 31 lounge cars, 14 parlor cars, and 
125 sleeping cars. The railroads now have on order 1,144 pieces 
of passenger equipment, he said, including 46 diesel locomotives, 
299 coaches, 128 dining cars, 76 lounge cars, and 388 sleeping 
cars. 

Others to present statements to Examiner Fuller were 
A. C. Linton, passenger traffic manager, Illinois Central Rail- 
road; Harry Sengstacken, assistant passenger traffic manager, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad; C. E. Quack- 
enbush, assistant general passenger agent, Chicago & North 
Western Railway; and George Gilman, assistant general passen- 
ger traffic manager, Santa Fe System. 


REEFER SUBSTITUTION ON UNION PACIFIC 


The Commission, division 3, has issued service order No. 
788, Substitution Refrigerator Cars for Box Cars on U. P., 
directing that, with specified exceptions, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., from origins in Idaho or in Oregon to destinations in 
Utah, Nevada and California, may, at its option, furnish and 
transport not more than three PFE refrigerator cars in lieu 
of each box car ordered, subject to the carload minimum 
weight that would have applied if the shipment had been 
loaded in a box car, provided such refrigerator cars are not 
suitable for transporting freight requiring protective service. 

The order is effective from 12:01 a.m., November 8, until 
11:59 p.m., March 10, 1948. It provides that on shipments on 
which the carload minimum weight varies with the size of the 
car: 


(i) Two (2) PFE refrigerator cars may be furnished in lieu of 
one (1) box car ordered of a length of 40 ft. 7 in., or less, subject to 
the carload minimum weight which would have applied if the shipment 
had been loaded in a box car of the size ordered. 

(ii) Three (3) PFE refrigerator cars may be furnished in lieu of 
one (1) box car ordered of a length of over 40 ft. 7 in., but not over 
50 ft. 7 in., subject to the carload minimum weight which would have 
applied if the shipment had been loaded in a box car of the/size ordered. 
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It said the order’s provisions applied to shipments moving 
in intrastate commerce as well as to those moving in interstate 
commerce. It said operation of service order No. 68 as amended 
and all other Commission orders insofar as they conflicted with 
provisions of the instant order, or as amended, was suspended, 
and the order contained the usual provisions for suspension of 
rules and regulations and the announcement thereof. 

The order noted that certain PFE refrigerator cars on the 
Union Pacific in Oregon and Idaho were not suitable for trans- 
porting commodities requiring protective service and that such 
cars were suitable for transporting other freight. 


I. C. C. Service Order Requires Cars 
to Be Furnished for Rail Coal 


The Commission, division 3, by service order No. 790, Fur- 
nishing Cars for Railroad Coal Supply, has taken steps to en- 
able railroads having a supply for less than 16 days of its own 
fuel (including fuel coal stockpiled or loaded in cars on its line) 
to increase their supplies. : 

The order said numerous railroads in all sections of the 
country had an extremely short supply of coal for railroad fuel, 
insufficient in some cases for railroads adequately to perform 
car service and their common carrier duties. 

The order was made effective at 12:01 a. m., November 14, 
to expire at 11:59 p. m., May 31, 1948, and applies to intrastate 
as well as interstate traffic. The pertinent sections of the order 
follow: 


Sec. 95.790, Furnishing cars for railroad coal supply. (a) Any com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, having 
a total supply of less than sixteen days’ supply of.its own fuel coal 
(including fuel coal stockpiled or loaded in cars on its line) and desir- 
ing to increase its supply of fuel coal, shall through its chief operating 
officer certify that fact to the director, Bureau of Service, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., with complete information 
as to the source of said railroad’s supply of coal for fuel purposes. 

(b) Upon receipt of the certification provided for in the above 
paragraph, the director of the Bureau of Service shall verify the facts 
and shall thereafter require the railroad or railroads serving the mines 
from which coal is supplied to furnish cars for the transportation of 
coal in sufficient quantities to insure an adequate supply of fuel coal 
to enable the railroad for which the certification is furnished to perform 
car service and its duty as a common carrier regardless of any other 


car distribution rules in effect upon the railroad or railroads serving 
said mine. 


At the Commission it was explained that disturbed price 
conditions in the coal market had resulted in lessening of the 
coal supply of some railroads. 

It was said that, if railroads certified a need for coal, the 
director of the Commission’s Bureau of Service would order 
specified railroads serving coal mines to set aside a certain 
number of cars for the railroads in need before observing their 
customary rules of car distribution. 


Priority for Box Cars for Northwest 
Wheat for Export Ordered 


Saying there was a shortage of box cars in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and western Montana, for the movement of 
wheat for the President’s foreign food relief program, and that 
the Office of Defense Transportation had so represented, the 
Commission, division 3, has issued service order No. 791, Car 
Priority for Wheat in Pacific Northwest, requiring preference 
over all other traffic be given to the furnishing of such cars in 
accordance with weekly quotas set forth in the order. Shippers 
must certify the wheat to be loaded is for the foreign relief 
program. 

Made effective 12:01 a. m., November 14, the order will 
expire at 11:59 p. m., January 31, 1948. 

Its pertinent provisions follow: 


Section 95.791 Priority for box cars to be used for loading export 
wheat. 

(a) Priority for wheat loading. All common carriers by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, at any point in the states of 
Oregon, Washington, or Idaho, or at Paradise or Troy, Mont., or west 
thereof, shall give preference and priority over all other traffic to 
supplying or placing box cars daily except Sunday, to the extent of the 
weekly quotas of box cars shown below: 


Rien UIC CINIEIES 5). ETe cule Rb adicd aoe Sie PS d As Fb w a:dinld ds Sie kw BM be see 360 
CSOs, TaN OE ch ESS, Sue iCh ls cteg sinrc btn dwhidls' slowa’s Bc $usalns Oise oe 120 
SNS, SRI a6 a ta he £6 a Ble pe Eutnemw diesel p Albi w 0 al SA awe 270 
SS IVmRaen; CURIE UORAN SERRE EO. iw ans, 6 00106-0190 fib di oavein ore peipions 18 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific RR. ...................4.. 42 


(1) For loading export wheat consigned to, or for account of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; 

(2) Providing the shipper or consignor certifies in writing to the 
carrier on the car order that such box car is intended for the foreign 
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relief program and is to be shipped to a point within the switching 
districts (but not to flour or feed mills located at a point within the 
switching districts) of the ports of Astoria, Lacoda, Linnton, Portland, 
or Prescott, Oregon; or Aberdeen, Anacortes, Bellingham, Everett, 
Kalama, Longview, Mukilteo, Olympia, Seattle, Tacoma, Tulalip, or 
Vancouver, Wash.; or to the following official inspection points, Attalia, 
Auburn, Black River, Cheney, Interbay, Pasco, Spokane, Wallula, Walla 
Walla, and Wenatchee, Wash.; Lewiston, Idaho; East St. Johns, Pendle- 


ton, Portland, Umatilla and Rieth, Ore., for inspection and diversion 
to the ports named. 


N. & W. COAL-CAR MINIMUM WEIGHT ORDER 

The Commission, division 3, has issued service order No. 
786, Minimum Reduced on Coal in Certain N. & W. Cars, has 
ordered that the minimum weight on coal loaded in N. & W. 
flat bottom high-side gondola cars of 180,000-pound capacity, 
series 100,000 to 101,749, at or near Gary, W. Va., destined to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind., shall be 60 
net tons. 

The order applies only to such carload shipments of coal 
billed on or after the effective date of the order, November 16, 
and suspends rule 1 of N. & W. tariff I. C. C. 3214-B insofar as 
it conflicts with the provisions of the order. The N. & W. is to 
publish suspension of the tariff affected on not less than 5 days’ 
notice. The order expires May 31, 1948. 

The order said the large capacity cars were suitable for 
carrying coal only when they could be unloaded by a mechan- 
ical car dumper, and that the cars were not now being used. 


SERVICE ORDER EXPIRATION DATES 


The Commission, division 3, by amendment No. 5 to re- 
vised service order No. 340, Minimum Loading of Carload 
Transfer Fregiht Required, and amendment No. 2 to revised 
order No. 381; Trainloads of Bauxite Ore Concentrates, has 
fixed the expiration dates of both revised orders as 11:59 a.m., 
May 10, 1948. 


PORTABLE HEATERS IN REEFERS 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
issuance of general permit O. D. T. 1, Revised-9A to become 
effective November 14. 

Regardless of minimum weight restrictions in general order 
O. D. T. 1, this permit authorizes the transportation of refrig- 
erator cars containing merchandise consisting exclusively of 
portable heaters used or to be used in the protection of rail 
shipments of such car would otherwise move empty. 


October Freight Car Production 8,394; 
O. D. T. Head Not Satisfied 


Eight thousand three hundred and ninety-four freight cars 
were produced in October, J. M. Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, has announced. 

This was a substantial increase over previous months and 
the highest since April, 1942, it was said. 

Although he said he was dissatisfied with production, Direc- 
tor Johnson observed there had been a slow but steady im- 
provement since May when a total of 3,903 cars was delivered. 

The minimum 10,000-car goal could easily be reached in 
November, he added, with continued cooperation of the steel 
industry, car builders, and railroads. 

Even though the car building program was looking up, 
“we must not be lulled into a state of false security,” Director 
Johnson said. He added that even at a sustained rate of 10,000 


cars a month, it would take years to place our railroads in top- 
notch condition. 


O.D.T. Head Reviews Coal 
Production and Transportation 


Bituminous coal production, estimated from carloading re- 
ports of the railroads for the week of November 1, reached 
almost 13 million net tons, Director Johnson, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, has announced. He added that this was 
the highest since the week of June 21, and brought the average 
weekly production during the past four weeks up to 12,718,000 
tons—an increase of 780,000 tons over the average for the previ- 
ous twelve weeks. 

He said that continued high production and the release of 
approximately 60,000 coal cars at the close of lake navigation, 
coupled with curtailment and discontinuance of seasonal use 
of open-top cars for commodities other than coal, should mate- 
rially improve the coal situation in the east and middle west. 
Further improvement in the car situation can be expected, he 
said from a cut-back in export from the 4 million October pro- 
gram to 3% million in November and December. 
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While many mines are working part time because of car 
shortages, Director Johnson expressed optimism that produc- 
tion in 1947 would be the second highest in history and should 
substantially meet total coal requirements. 

Director Johnson also pointed out that the coal movement 
through Lake Erie ports and Buffalo, for the season to Novem- 
ber 3, totaled 45,602,356 net tons, compared with 44,224,353 tons 
in 1946, and that the iron ore movement from upper lake ports 
through November 3 totaled 72,214,177 gross tons compared 
with 53,108,709 tons during the corresponding period last year. 
He said he felt that this was a very satisfactory perform- 
ance in view of the unprecedented requirements for open-top 
cars for the loading of sand, gravel, stone, ore, and other com- 
modities. In fact, it would appear, he said, that open-top loading 
in 1947 would establish a peacetime record. 


Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended November 8 to- 

taled 910,160 cars, according to the -Association of American 

railroads. This was 3.3 per cent below the preceding week; 

3/10 of 1 per cent below the corresponding week last year, and 

8.6 per cent above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading by groups of commodities was reported as follows: 

Grain and grain products, 49,556 cars, 2,508 below pre- 

ceding week and 132 above corresponding 1946 week. 

Livestock, 20,164 cars, 1,514 below preceding week and 

3,712 below corresponding 1946 week. 

Coal, 191,475 cars, 3,566 above preceding week and 2,687 

above corresponding 1946 week. 

Coke, 15,054 cars, 444 above preceding week and 1,045 

above corresponding 1946 week. 

Forest products, 45,475 cars, 3,116 below preceding week 

and 781 below corresponding 1946 week. 

Ore, 55,868 cars, 6,340 below preceding week and 2,411 

below corresponding 1946 week. 

Merchandise, 1. c. 1., 121,437 cars, 1,821 below preceding 

week and 9,437 below corresponding 1946 week. 
Miscellaneous, 411,131 cars, 19,297 below preceding week 

and 9,292 above corresponding 1946 week. 


Cumulative Freight Loading 


1947 1946 1945 

Four weeks of January .............. 3,168,397 2,883,863 3,003,655 
Four weeks of February .............. 3,179,198 2,866,876 3,052,487 
Five weeks of March ................. 4,170,420 3,982,240 4,022,088 
Se NN OE, UIEEE og occ ce ctsececne 3,232,947 2,604,049 3,377,335 
Five wees of May. .....<.... 0.4%. 0.55. 4,376,122 3,242,821 4,294,351 
Four weeks of June ................+. 3,543,476 3,436,013 3,528,630 
Pour weeks Of Jilly x... «.3...62.. d.. 3,275,827 3,406,866 3,379,284 
Five weeks of August ................ 4,559,767 4,478,425 4,100,512 
Four weeks of September ............ 3,600,436 3,517,219 3,255,757 
Four weeks of October ............... 3,808,271 3,680,634 3,151,185 
Week of November 1 ................. 940,746 922,312 851,962 

NN a i Lia Beta ede Saath oe Vasnpevg Gah 37,855,607 35,021,318 36,017,246 


B. I. R. Rail Circuity Data Discussed 
in Monthly Transport Comment 


The Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics’ monthly 
comment for November contains data on the circuity of rail 
movements in 1939 which, it says, have recently become avail- 
able for certain commodities from tabulations made by the bu- 
reau of railroad waybills collected by the former Board of 
Investigation and Research. These data cover one day in each 
month of the prewar year of 1939, says the bureau. 

For a group of 33 commodities shown in a table in the 
report, the combined total circuity was 12.7 per cent, said the 
bureau. It cited this in comparison with 11 per cent found by 
the Federal Coordinator of Transportation for all carload traf- 
fic terminated on December 13, 1933. It said a systematic 
sampling by the Office of Defense Transportation of all carload 
traffic originated on January 12, 1944, showed the circuity of 
routing at that time to be 13.8 per cent. Continuing, the bureau 
said: 


For various reasons as well as the fact that the 33 commodity 
classes included in the B. I. R. 1939 figures . . . cover less than 10 per 
cent of the carloads in the whole B. I. R. sample, the three circuity 
figures are not strictly comparable. However, they are of some interest 
in that the years used are those of a depressed traffic volume (1933), 
of a peak war traffic (1944), and the traffic in a pre-war year of recovery 
from depression levels (1939). Also several direct comparisons may 
be made between 1939 and 1944 for those commodity classes among 
the 1939 group for which the limited 1944 sample contained enough 
carloads to yield apparently reliable circuity data. 


In the circuity percentages for the 1939 cclumn of the table 
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the highest was 21.1 for sulphuric acid. The highest circuity in 
the 1944 column was 18.5 per cent for petroleum, crude, com- 
pared with 14 per cent in 1939. Packing-house products, edible, 
N. O. S., not including canned meats, was given a circuity per- 
centage of 10.9 in the 1939 column and 16.3 in the 1944 column. 
In the 1939 column, explosives, N. O. S., was given a circuity 
percentage of 13.9 and in the 1944 column, 6.6. Printing paper, 
N. O. S., according to.the bureau’s table, dropped from 14.1 
per cent circuity in 1939 to 7.6’ per cent in 1944. Continuing, 


’ the bureau said: 


Certain commonly known facts account, no doubt, for the wide 
differences between circuity in 1939 and 1944 for two of these com- 
modities. Under the impact of the war there was an enormous expan- 
sion in the production of explosives in the United States and the number 
of commercial movements of commodities in this class to mines, quar- 
ries, and similar enterprises was completely submerged by the flood 
of war shipments to the armed services over direct routes to both the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. In 1939 crude petroleum was hauled to the 
Atlantic seaboard chiefly by tankers. In 1944, on the other hand, much 
of it was hauled on ‘‘symbol’’ trains over routes often intentionally 
circuitous in order to relieve the more congested routes. This pre- 
sumably effected a saving in car days at the cost of increased car miles. 

Explanations of the large indicated increase in the circuity of the 
movement of packing-house products are highly speculative. Conjec- 
turally, it may be suggested that the large 1944 increase in circuity 
reflects the dislocation and decentralization of the normal channels of 
processing and distribution because of a combination of factors including 
O. P. A. regulations; black market operations, and the establishment 
of Army camps, bases, and supply depots often at previously small or 
out of the way towns. 


With regard to the sharp decrease in the circuity of printing paper 
movements the only guess that can be offered is that shortages and 
intense demand resulted in a concentration of buying which tended 
to disrupt the previously more decentralized pattern. ... 


Reorganization Security Comparison 


A bureau table showed the par value of the outstanding 
securities on December 31, 1946, of three reorganizated rail- 
roads (the Milwaukee, the North Western, and the Western 
Pacific), as compared with their market value as of October 31, 
1947, or some prior date. The bureau noted that in each case 
the total market value of the securities as a whole was con- 
siderably below the par value, but that the market price of 
the first mortgage bonds of each road was close to or above 
par. This, it said, was also true of the Western Pacific ‘Gen. 
Mtg. Inc. 4%s.” 

In another table the bureau showed similar data for four 
additional roads that had been reorganized or were in the final 
stages of reorganization. In the case of these four roads (the 
Rio Grande, the Frisco, the Rock Island, and the New Haven), 
however, said the bureau, the amounts of the securities listed 
were those approved in the reorganization plans rather than 
the amounts actually outstanding. As was the case with the 
aforementioned three roads, said the bureau, the total market 
value (where available) of the securities of each of the four 
roads was far below the par value. The only securities for this 
group of four roads that were quoted above par, said the bu- 
reau, were the Rock Island “ist Mtg. 4s.” 


Railway Fuel Costs Shown 


A table showed the quantities of various kinds of fuel pur- 
chased by Class I steam railways, including switching and ter- 
minal companies, in the first eight months of 1947 and 1940, 
and the average prices a un# paid for such fuel. Said the 
report: 

The average cost of coal purchased at the mines increased from 
$1.88 per net ton in the 1940 period to $3.41 in 1947 or 81.4 per cent. 
For the other kinds of fuel the increases in cost were also large, 
ranging from 15.4 per cent for electric current to 88.0 per cent in the 
case of fuel oil. Except for gasoline, the quantities of the various 
kinds of fuel purchased were considerably larger in the first eight 
months of 1947 than in 1940. Diesel fuel purchases increased from 
51 million gallons to about 499 million gallons or 878 per cent. 


Freight Cars 


The bureau, referring to a table, said the total number of 
freight-carrying cars owned or leased by Class I line-haul 
steam railways at the end of 1946, was practically the same as 
in 1937, but that distribution by type of car was different. It 
said the number of box cars declined 3.64 per cent while the 
number of gondola and hopper cars increased 7.28 per cent. It 
added that those two classes of equipment represented about 
90 per cent of the total freight cars owned or leased. by those 
roads. It said the number of all other types of cars was smaller 
in 1947 than in 1937. 

The bureau said the average capacity of all freight-carrying 
cars increased from 49.2 tons in 1937 to 51.3 tons in 1946 or by 
4.27 per cent. This, it said, added 3,583,000 tons to the aggre- 
gate car capacity, equivalent to 72,825 freight cars of the aver- 
age 1937 capacity. 


Passenger-Mile Distribution 
The comment carried a table showing the volume of inter- 
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city passenger traffic and passenger miles by kind of transpor- 
tation for the years 1941 to 1945, and with preliminary esti- 
mates for 1946. It showed steam and electric railways per cent 
of the annual total rising from 9.81 in 1941 to a high of 34.9 in 
1944, and declining to 18.72 in the preliminary estimates for 
1946. Motor carriers of passengers had 4.38 per cent of the 
annual total in 1941 and 10.23 per cent in 1943, their highest 
year, with 7.26 per cent estimated for 1946. 

The inland waterways, including the Great Lakes, had a 
little more than one-half of one per cent of the annual total in 
1941, with an estimate of .66 of one per cent for 1946. Domestic 
airways accounted for slightly less than one-half of one per 
cent of the annual total in 1941, said the bureau, and it is esti- 
mated they had 1.68 per cent of the 1946 annual total. 


FREIGHT UNLOADED AT PORTS 


Cars of export and coastal freight, except coal, unloaded 
at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports in October, 1947, totaled 
93,338, representing an increase of 81 per cent over the corre- 
sponding figure for October last year, which was 51,631, accord- 
ing to data compiled by G. C. Randall, manager of port traffic, 
car service division, Association of American Railroads. 

Export grain unloaded at the ports in October this year 
totaled 15,146 cars, as against 6,075 cars in the same month last 
year. Cars of exports other than grain unloaded in October 
totaled 74,351, as against 44,240 in October, 1946 

Port unloadings of freight received for coastal ship move- 
ments totaled 3,841 cars in October this year, compared with 
1,316 in October last year. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported an average daily surplus of 1,618 
freight cars and an average daily shortage of 36,383 freight 
cars for the week ended November 1, according to the car serv- 
ice division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 0; auto 
box, 98; flat, 66; gondola,'0; hopper, 0; stock, 3; refrigerator, 
1,254; and miscellaneous cars, 197. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 21,690; 
auto box, 56; flat, 570; gondola, 6,095; hopper, 7,526; stock, 226; 
refrigerator, 140 and miscellaneous cars, 80. 


Proposed Split Delivery Rule 
at Southern Ports Opposed 


Proposed revision of the split delivery rule covering ex- 
port traffic through southern ports was opposed, November 11, 
at a hearing in the Union Station, Chicago, before the South- 
ern Ports Foreign Freight Committee. Alfred J. Kelly, of Chi- 
cago, treasurer, D. C. Andrews & Co., and chairman of the 
export-import committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, O. C. Olsen, traffic manager, New Orleans Board of 
Port Commissioners, and E. B. McKinney, assistant general 
manager, New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, 
testified against the proposal, docketed as No. 3692-A. 

' Mr. Kelley said that adoption of the proposal would “kill 
off” the consolidated car traffic of the freight forwarders be- 
cause shippers would find it cheaper to use the regular l.c.l. 
services of the railroads. 


The proposal would revise the present split delivery rule 
which provides for two free shipside deliveries on mixed 
carload freight, and for unlimited additional deliveries at a 
rate of 4% cents a 100 pounds, subject to a minimum charge 
of $3.13 for each delivery. The proposal contemplates con- 
tinuance of the two free deliveries, with a charge of 10 cents 
a 100 pounds for the third, fourth and fifth deliveries, subject 
to the same minimum charge. Beyond five deliveries the charge 
would be raised to 15 cents with a $4.69 minimum. 


Mr. Kelley said that the forwarder rates on the individual 
shipments contained in the mixed carloads were the same as 
rail l.c.l. rates except that the rates did not apply to shipside, 
hence forwarders must add costs of getting shipments to steam- 
ship piers. 

Mr. Olsen asked the committee to retain the present split 
delivery rule, in order to keep the southern ports competitive 
with the Port of New York. 


The witnesses said that increased costs involved in supply- 
ing port terminal services on export and import traffic were 
covered in the general freight rate increase cases. 


Proposed Charge for Handling Logs 


Both Mr. Olsen and Mr. McKinney also opposed docket 
No. 3664-A, a carrier proposal to amend items in the com- 
mittee’s import freight tariffs naming rates on logs from south- 
ern ports (import) to interior destinations, by adding a note 
that the rates include only switching and wharfage, but not 
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handling, and adding a handling charge of 5 cents a 100 pounds. 
It was objected that such an added charge would divert the 
import traffic on logs to North Atlantic ports. 

H. M. Engdahl, Southern Ports chairman, said that ter- 
minal operation costs have increased materially since the split 
delivery service was established in 1945. 


Freight Claim Division Urges 
Full Reports on Carload Damage 


Carrier freight claim and prevention officers are being 
urged by the Freight Claim Division, Association of American 
Railroads, to prepare effective carload exception reports based 
on careful inspection of carload damage, and to see that the 
reports be full and complete with respect to the extent of dam- 
age and the cause therefor. In a letter dated November 5, the 
division stated that the regional shippers’ advisory boards have 
expressed considerable interest in such reports, and have fur- 
ther suggested that consignees report promptly to shippers in- 
stances of damage attributed to faulty interior packing, improp- 
er closure or inadequate and insufficient packaging and failure 
of shipper to properly stow, brace or otherwise secure freight. 
“An effective means for reporting repeater damage to carload 
freight is the furnishing of photographs of typical damage by 
receivers to shippers,” suggested the division. 

Carload damage should be inspected before the load has 
been disturbed and the bracing, blocking and method of stow- 
ing are available for examination, said the division. 

In another communication, the division said that a recent 
check of reports reaching a Matching Bureau reveals that 
many articles, the nature of which are often self-evident, are 
not so reported. The division suggested that freight agents be 
asked to clarify their reports to specify, for instance, what kind 
of bags are contained in a bundle of bags; and what kind of 
boxes, bundles, cases, crates, durms, wheels, parts, pieces, 
furniture, etc., are included in the listing of each of these types 
of shipments. 

The National Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Com- 
mittee has reported that the Dr. Pepper Co. has adopted a new 
stainless steel drum in packaging Dr. Pepper syrup, in place of 
the former wooden barrel. The drums have twin rubber tires 
around their waists, to afford maximum protection to container 
and contents. 


Crowley Defines Public Role 
in Government Regulation 


Government regulation of industries, imposed for the benc- 
fit of the public, places upon the public a responsibility to see 
to it that the regulation is administered in such a way as to 
enable industry to obtain a fair return upon its investment, 
Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the board of directors of the Mil- 
waukee Road, said at a luncheon in Milwaukee, November 10, 
attended by 300 local businessmen. The luncheon was tendered 
directors and officers of the railroad, at the start of a four-day 
inspection tour covering 1,500 miles of the road’s lines. 

“T am not opposed to regulation of industries affected with 
public interest, but I believe the public has accepted the bene- 
fits of regulation as a matter of course, with too little regard 
for the requirements of the industry,” Mr. Crowley said. 

The speaker asserted that there seems to be a rather 
widespread attitude of public complacence towards such regu- 
lated businesses as the railroads, banks, insurance companies 
and utilities. “It is too often assumed that those industries 
which serve us are owned and operated by strangers whose 
chief concern is to add to their accumulated wealth, when 
analysis discloses the ownership to be in thousands of citizens 
like ourselves who have invested their savings. It is taken for 
granted that these industries continue to serve efficiently and 
that the funds required for their operation will always be forth- 
coming. Many businessmen who fully appreciate the necessity 
of a fair return to enable any business to continue, are in- 
clined to limit their thinking to their own business and are 
disposed .to give little consideration to the difficulties which do 
not apply to themselves.” 


Asks Public to Cooperate 


In order that the railroads may serve the public with con- 
stantly increasing efficiency, continued Mr. Crowley, the public 
must cooperate to make possible a fair return to the railroad 
industry on its investment. “The alternative to such cooperation 
is nationalization of our transportation systems.” 

Continuing, he said: 


Under our system we have witnessed tremendous advancement in 
all lines of industry, preductivity has increased, our standard of living 
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has risen, scientific knowledge, learning and culture have advanced 
correspondingly. Can we point to any other system with a similar 
record? If not, then why change the methods and practices which have 
characterized our development? 


Mr. Crowley concluded by expressing the belief that, not- 
withstanding the difficulties encountered by the railroad in- 
dustry from time to time, “it must and will continue to serve 
the public with ever increasing efficiency and to that end a 
fair return must and will be allowed it as compensation for its 
services to the public and an incentive to future healthy prog- 
ress.” 

The speaker reported that, though reorganization of the 
Milwaukee Road was completed on December 1, 1945, the road’s 
rate of return for 1946 was less than 2 per cent, and the net 
income available for corporate purposes was not sufficient to 
pay the full dividend upon the new preferred stock, nor to pay 
any dividend upon the common stock. 


Faricy Discusses “Streamlining” 
Program of Railroads 


Speaking on the Prudential “Family Hour” late the after- 
noon of November 9, broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, President William T. Faricy of the Association of 
American Railroads said that the railroads, since the close of 
World War II, had ordered “almost as many new passenger 
cars as were built in the previous 15 years.” He said the rail- 
roads’ streamlined era had begun before the war and then had 
been interrupted by the war. 

“These new cars,” he said, “emphasize the fundamental 
advantages of the railroad car—its greated opportunity for 
freedom of movement, its smooth riding comfort, its unsur- 
passed safety of operation. In these cars you will have the 
privacy of individual rooms, sold at a price little above that of 
the lower berth. You will have individual fluorescent seat lights 
which you yourself can control. On some trains, you may enjoy 
private radios installed at ear level, or you may see the entire 
out of doors not only through wide windows but also through 
transparent domes in the roofs. 

“The same sort of progress, though less conspicuous, is even 
more important in the other fields of railroad operation. Great 
| strides are being made in improved locomotives—steam, elec- 

tric, Diesel. 

: “Through improvements in freight cars and in the ways in 
' which they are used, the average daily output of transportation 
| per car has more than deubled in the past 25 years. ‘Then there 
' is the less obvious but equally important improvement in road- 
' way, in signals, and in communications. Grades and curves are 
| being reduced. Modern science has given us rail which is far 
' tougher and much safer. All these developments forecast what 
is ahead—for the railroads are, in effect, a great research 
| laboratory—227,000 miles long... .” 


Katy Head Charges M. P. Blocks 
Through Service to Mexico City 


A stranglehold by the Missouri Pacific Railroad on a 150- 
» mile Texas link-line is preventing other southwestern railroads 
» from offering through sleeping car service to Mexico City, Ray- 
' mond J. Morfa, chairman of the board of the Missouri-Kansas- 
| Texas Lines, charged November 11 in St. Louis. “The obstinancy 
of the Missouri Pacific officials is preventing the Katy from 
| giving its patrons through car service from Kansas City, Dallas 
' and intermediate points to the Mexican capital,’ Mr. Morfa 
' charged, adding that he first presented a plan for such through 
- service to M. P. officials six months ago, and that he had met 
with successive rebuffs. 
; Mr. Morfa said that he proposed through sleeping cars 
which would originate in Kansas City and be carried via the 
' Katy to San Antonio where they would be picked up by the 
_ M.P. and carried over that railroad’s 150-mile subsidiary to 
' Laredo, Tex., where the cars would be given to the National 
Railways of Mexico. 
The Katy officials said that M.P. ownership of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern now gives it a virtual monopoly 
+ on rail travel between San Antonio and Laredo. Through cars 
' from New York to Mexico City now are operated over this 
| route by the M.P. in connection with the Pennsylvania, New 
' York Central, Texas & Pacific, and National Railways of Mex- 
' ico. Passengers from Kansas City or Dallas now cannot go 
' by rail to the Mexican capital without changing both stations 
' and trains at San Antonio, said Mr. Morfa, adding: 


3 It would only be following common practice and extending com- 
' mon courtesy for the Missouri Pacific to pick up our cars at San 
' Antonio. The Katy would not be taking a nickel’s worth of business 
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away from the M.P. at either Kansas City or Dallas. ...I have had 
two conferences with Paul J. Neff, their executive officer, but Mr. 
Neff has given me nothing but silence on the proposal. 


The Katy president admitted that he is after some of 
the airline business between Kansas City or Dallas and Mexico 
City. “Many people in these and intermediate cities are now 
flying to Mexico City when they might prefer to go by train if 
they could have through service,” he said. “The public should 
know how the Missouri Pacific has been acting in this matter.” 


Young on Railroad Management 


When America’s railroads, ‘‘the most essential industry in 
the richest nation in the world at a time of record-breaking 
activity persists in a state of near-bankruptcy, management 
needs a shaking up,” Robert R. Young, chairman of the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress, stated in a message appearing in the 
November, 1947, issue of Railway Progress, published by the 
federation. Mr. Young suggested that members of the federa- 
tion who are stockholders and who are interested in giving their 
managements a shaking up, communicate with the federation. 

For two record-breaking traffic years, wrote Mr. Young, the 
railroad industry has operated at less than a 3 per cent return 
on capital to the detriment of its service and its equipment. 
“Passenger rates today are lower, and freight rates but little 
higher than they were in 1932, whereas wages and other costs 
have doubled; yet the Commission continues to incubate, and 
promises to continue to incubate, on the railroads’ already-tardy 
and timid application made on July 3, 1947, for an 18 per cent 
increase in freight rates.” 

Asking “Why this penury?” Mr. Young continued: 

Is it because a few shortsighted, selfish shippers, prosperous and 
Over-prosperous, influential in railroad management circles, would 
rather have low rates and poor service than fair rates and good service; 
or is it because the small group who control the policies of most of 
our railroads seek, by keeping railroad earnings down even in these 
good times, to justify their scandalously unfair reorganization schemes 
originated during the ‘‘Dust Bowl’’ era of the 1930’s? 


N. |. T. L. LUNCHEON MEETING 


Clarence B. Randall, vice-president of the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, will be the speaker at the annual luncheon of the 
National Industrial Traffic League at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, November 20, E. F. Lacey, executive secretary, has an- 
nounced. His subject will be, “‘The Importance of Saying No.” 

The luncheon will be held in connection with the fortieth 
annual meeting of the League, November 20-21. Scheduled for 
consideration at the meeting, according to Mr. Lacey, are Ex 
Parte 166, application of railroads for general increases in rates 
and charges, proposed revision of the first four classes in offi- 
cial territory, No. 29770, and the proposed uniform freight 
classification. Luncheon reservations may be made through 
Roy V. Craig, chairman, luncheon committee, care of Allied 
Mills, 3400 Board of Trade Building, Chicago. Advance reser- 
vations can be obtained at registration desk. 


ROCK ISLAND SHOWS NEW CARS 


A public exhibition of nine new lightweight, ultra-modern, 
stainless steel cars was held in the La Salle Street Station in 
Chicago, November 12, by officials of the Rock Island Lines. 
The exhibit included a baggage dormitory car, day coach, day- 
night coaches, dining cars, club diner, coffee ‘shop-lounge, and 
parlor observation cars. The equipment is part of a $5,500,000 
order for 57 passenger cars placed during the war with the Pull- 
man Standard Car Manufacturing Co. Following exhibitions in 
Chicago, Rock Island and Kansas City, the cars will be placed 
in service on the railroad’s fleet of 20 diesel-powered stream- 
liners. All of the cars are equipped with roller bearings, newly 
designed springs and buffers, and tight lock couplers to insure 
riding comfort and safety. The interiors have fluorescent light- 
ing throughout, and extra wide windows of heat resistant and 
shatter proof glass. 


RAILWAY MAGAZINE EDITORS 


Walter C. Mittelberg, of San Francisco, editor of the Head- 
light, published by Western Pacific employes, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Railway Magazine Editors’ Association, 
at the conclusion of its ‘“convention-on-wheels” in San Fran- 
cisco. Others elected are: First vice-president, George W. East- 
land, Chicago, editor, North Western Newsliner; second vice- 
president, Jack Maguire, editor, Katy News, St. Louis; secre- 
tary, Harry Walker, editor, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Greenlight, Denver; treasurer, Robert Klank, Chicago, of the 
Northwestern Newsliner; executive committee: The new offi- 
cers and Marc Green, editor, Milwaukee Magazine, Chicago; 
Virginia Tanner, assistant editor, Baltimore & Ohio Magazine, 
—— and Christ Hobson, editor, Texas & Pacific Topics, 
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U. S. Supreme Court Will Review 
Longshoremen’s Overtime Cases 


Whether or not higher wages paid to longshoremen for 
work they performed at night or at times other than “regular” 
working hours should be regarded as “overtime” pay or as 
“shift differential’ pay subject to payment of overtime rates 
for hours worked in excess of 40 a week was a question that 
the Supreme Court of the United States undertook to decide 
as, on November 10, it granted certiorari petitions in No. 366, 
Bay Ridge Operating Co., Inc., Petitioner, vs. James Aaron 
et al., and No. 367, Huron Stevedoring Corporation, Petitioner, 
vs. Leo Blue et al. 

Maritime industry spokesmen have described the issue in 
these and in many other suits of like nature filed in the federal 
courts as a demand for “overtime on overtime.” A brief of the 
petitioners in Nos. 366 and 367 contained the following discus- 
sion, calling the Supreme Court’s attention to the importance 
of the cases: 


Operation of all ships in World War II was taken over by the 
government and substantially all stevedoring in that period was per- 
formed for its account. By these contracts the United States is obli- 
gated to pay practically all such judgments as may be rendered against 
the stevedoring companies in the present suits and several hundred 
other similar longshore suits now pending in the courts.... 


The two cases came to the U. S. Supreme Court from the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second circuit. The 
federal appeals court reversed the federal district court below, 
where the suits had been brought on behalf of numerous long- 
shoremen at the port of New York and “all employes and 
former employes (of the petitioners) similarly situated.” The 
longshoremen, according to representations made to the Su- 
preme Court in documents filed with it in Nos. 366 and 367, 
alleged liability of the stevedoring companies for overtime pay 
under the wage-hour law (fair labor standards act) of 1938 
for work they had performed in the port of New York in the 
period from October 24, 1938, to October 4, 1945. 


According to the longshoremen’s brief in the Supreme Court 
cases, the longshoremen were paid $1.25 an hour for each hour 
worked between 8 a. m. and noon, and between 1 p. m. and 
3 p. m., Mondays through Fridays, and between 8 a. m. and 
noon on Saturdays, and were paid $1.87% an hour for all other 
hours they worked. It was stated in the brief that the long- 
shoremen in question did 80 per cent of their work in so-called 
“overtime” hours and that one of these respondents worked 
3,000 hours of “overtime” without one minute of “straight 
time.” 

“How could the ‘regular rate’ of pay for longshoremen 
hired for night duty have been the lower or daytime rate which 
they never received?” the longshoremen asked in their brief. 

In the certiorari petitions it was stated that the district 
court had held that acceptance of the longshoremen’s conten- 
tion “would create havoc with established labor relations, put 
collective bargaining in the category of a device for obtaining 
money under false pretenses, and probably strain the resources 
of a substantial portion of American industry.” They said the 
federal appeals court, disagreeing with the trial court, had 
determined that the “regular rate’ in the longshore industry 
was the “straight time” rate established by the collective bar- 
gaining agreements, but was the quotient arrived at by dividing 
the total pay of each longshoreman each week by the total 
number of hours worked by him in that week. 

The Supreme Court, November 10, also granted a motion 
of the International Longshoremen’s Union for leave to file 
an “amicus curiae” brief in Nos. 366 and 367. 


STEAMSHIP LINES SUE UNION 


Three steamship companies have filed suits in the federal 
district court in New York, asking damages totalling $116,000 
for alleged violations of collective bargaining agreements. The 
suits, directed against three locals of the A. F. L. International 
Longshoremen’s Association, allege that members of I. L. A. 
locals 895, 791, and 1258 refused to work in the holds of steam- 
ships in accordance with contract provisions, thus violating pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley act. The companies are the Alcoa 
Steamship Co., the Cunard-White Star, Ltd., and the New 
York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 

Meanwhile, the National Maritime Union has called for a 
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national maritime labor conference for the purpose of combat- 
ting the Taft-Hartley act. Thirten unions have been invited 
to participate in the conference, which is scheduled for No- 


vember 17. 


Court Injunction Orders Per Diem 
Settlements Heldin Abeyance 


The special three-judge federal court which has under 
consideration petitions of 41 trunk-line railroads and 139 short 
lines for annulment, by permanent injunction, of the Commis- 
sion’s order increasing to $2 a day, for six months beginning 
October 1, the rental or “per diem” paid by railroads to owning 
carriers for the use of “foreign’’ freight cars on their lines 
(see Traffic World, Oct. 11, p. 1027), has issued an interlocutory 
injunction requiring that the making of “per diem” settlements 
by the railroads be held in abeyance until the court’s further 
order. The interlocutory injunction was made effective as of 
October 1 and took into consideration the fact that some rail- 
roads would make settlements of per diem charges for October, 
on or about November 10. Issuance of the temporary injunc- 
tion was viewed by some persons familiar with the case as an 
indication that the opinion of the court, expected to be handed 
down soon, would be adverse to the Commission. The case is 
docketed in the federal district court for the District of Columbia 
as civil No. 38-6-47, Howard S. Palmer, trustee, et al., vs. 
United States of America et al. 





Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Western Virginia district, at Harrisonburg. On Oetober 27, 
fines totaling $840 were imposed on Floyd Randolph Benner, 
a motor carrier of Clearbrook, Va., and Carroll C. Smith, man- 
ager of the Valley Beverage Co., of Winchester, Va., following 
separate pleas of guilty to a 20-count information charging the 
motor carrier with operating without a permit, failing to have 
doctors’ certificates of physical examination of new drivers on 
file, and with failing to keep drivers’ logs, and charging Smith 
with aiding and abetting in the unauthorized operations. Ben- 
ner was fined $600 on the first 12 counts of the information. 
Imposition of sentence on the remaining 8 counts. was sus- 
pended for a probationary period of one year. Smith was fined 
$240 on six counts of the information. 

Southern Florida district, at Miami. On October 29, Sidney 
Aiterman, of Miami, was fined $200, which was ordered to be 
paid, on a plea of nolo contendere to an information charging 
the defendant with operating without a certificate from the 
Commission. 

Southern Florida district, at Miami. On October 24, Nathan 
Greenstein, of Pompano, Fla., was fined $500, which was re- 
quired to be paid forthwith, on a plea of guilty to an informa- 
tion charging the defendant with operating without a permit 
from the Commission. 

Maryland district, at Baltimore. On October 31, J. Norman 
Marshall, of St. Michaels, Md., was fined $160, which was paid, 
on a plea of guilty to a 16-count information charging the 
defendant, who did business as Marshall’s Express, with engag- 
ing in interstate operations as a common carrier without a 
certificate and with failing to require his drivers to keep drivers’ 
logs. Nolle prosse was entered as to two counts. 

Western Virginia district, at Harrisonburg. On October 27, 
R. R. Smith of Staunton, Va., was fined $1,500 on a plea of nolo 
contendere to a 35-count information charging the defendant 
with operating without a certificate, permitting and requiring 
his drivers to drive and operate vehicles for excessive daily 
hours and to remain on duty for excessive weekly hours, and 
with failing to have in his files doctors’ certificates of physical 
examinations of his new drivers. The fine, which was paid 
forthwith, was imposed on the first 15 counts of the information. 
Imposition of sentence on the remaining 20 counts was sus- 
pended for a probationary period of one year. 

North Carolina western district, at Statesville. On October 
27, in proceeding instituted by the Commission, a permanent 
mandatory injunction was entered against the defendant, How- 
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ard Motor Lines, Inc., of Gastonia, N. C., a property carrier, 
enjoining, directing and requiring it to remit to consignors 
within the time prescribed in its tariff all monies collected by 
it on instructions from them on “collect on delivery” shipments, 
and to file its quarterly and annual reports within the time 
prescribed by the Commission pursuant to section 220 of the 
interstate commerce act. 


SERVICE ORDER COURT ACTION 

The Commission has announced receipt of information from 
U. S. Attorney Timothy T. Cronin at Milwaukee, Wis., to the 
effect that on October 20, the Wisconsin eastern district federal 
court, judgment was entered in favor of the government and 
against the carrier in the sum of $1,000 and costs of $17.06 in 
the case of the United States vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific railroad, a civil suit in 10 counts, for alleged viola- 
tion of a Commission service order prohibiting use of standard 
“RS” type refrigerator cars for the transportation of empty 
beer containers without having obtained permits therefor. 


R. F.C. SUES THREE RAILROADS 

Three civil suits seeking total damage claims of $15,500 and 
costs were filed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
against the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Indiana Harbor Belt, 
and the New York Central railroads, November 5, in the fed- 
eral district court at Chicago. Plaintiff’s complaints allege 
that defendants did not use proper care in handling certain 
carloads of fire brick hauled in 1942 and 1943, and consigned 
to the Defense Plant Corporation and its agent, Koppers Co., 
and that the brick was “negligently damaged.” The suits are 
docketed as Nos. 47C1579-80-81. ‘ 


Government Research in Field 
of Transport Is Appraised 


President's Scientific Research Board discusses work 
of Maritime Commission, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and Public Roads Administration relating to im- 
provement of ships, shore facilities, aircraft, airways 
and highways: says Maritime Commission has “con- 
ducted only a minimum scientific research program” 


In one of a total of five volumes of reports on the general 
subject of “Science and Public Policy,” the President’s Scientific 
! Research Board, headed by John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, has discussed and appraised the research activities 
| of a number of federal government agencies, including the 
| Maritime Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
' the Public Roads Administration. 

“Although the Maritime Commission . .-. is charged with 
' fostering a merchant marine to be ‘composed of the best- 
' equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels’ for com- 
mercial and auxiliary-military purposes, the commission has 
' conducted only a minimum scientific research program,” the 
| Scientific Research Board said. 

The board membership includes the President’s Cabinet and 
_the heads of the Federal Security Agency, Federal Works 
' Agency, Federal Communications Commission, National Ad- 
| visory Committee for Aeronautics, Office of Scientific Research 
' and Development, Atomic Energy Commission, Tennessee Val- 
' ley Authority, Veterans’ Administration and The Smithsonian 
Institution. 

After stating that structural and mechanical improvement 
' of vessels was now second in importance only to the the various 
‘forms of government aid in maintaining the U. S. merchant fleet 
+ as a world leader, the board said that “for 1946-47 less than 0.1 
' per cent of $90 million estimated for all (Maritime) Commission 
operations has been set aside for research.” 

“This program,” it continued, “is restricted to cooperative 
undertakings, contract work and study involving little equip- 
ment since the commission possesses no laboratories. Its small 
/ open-air pain station is used for routing testing. 


Reasons for “Lag” 


“Failure to exploit the ample legislative authority for re- 
»search is tied up with the tradition of the industry. Governmen- 
tal interest is centered chiefly in military use of shipping. 
Even non-governmental research relies chiefly on study of 
‘foreign development and adaptation of and engineering to ship 
‘problems. The research programs of nations primarily depend- 
‘ent on ocean trade have for a long time outstripped those of 
the United States, although the basic scientific achievement of 
/great American shipbuilders and architects in developing the 
‘hull forms of clipper ship days still is unsurpassed. Economi- 
cally and technically ships are but one link, albeit an important 


: 
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one, in the transportation chain. It follows that many apparent 
technical improvements on ships are not justified without 
corresponding improvement in shore facilities both in America 
and abroad. Improvement in shore facilities, in turn, depend 
to a large extent on sociological and economic factors involving 
labor and trade conditions.” 

The board said the commission now had three professional 
employes in its technical division, which was concerned pri- 
marily with design, engineering and testing, and that these 
three comprised its research group. It said engineering experi- 
mental research was being conducted by the division on the 
following eight types of projects: 


(1) Welding and its use in various types of ship structures; (2) 
aluminum alloy ship structures; (3) the dynamic loads and resulting 
deficiencies produced by experimental types of cargo-handling equip- 
ment; (4) reduction of ship vibration; (5) possibilities of developing 
improved marine paints; (6) improved method of testing grease filters 
(galley); (7) increased durability of tarpaulins, and (8) improvement 
on magnetic compass. 


The board reported that the commission also was “actively 
following and checking” research by others in the fields of ship 
hulls and machinery, electronics, welding, gas turbines and 
lubricating oil. 

“Of the $87,000 allowed for the (Maritime Commission) 
projects,” it added, “$47,600 represents pro-rata salaries of 
about 12 Maritime Commission employes of the research, engi- 
neering or materials groups whose time is partially or wholly 
devoted to research.” 

No research “within the purview of this report” was 
conducted by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the President’s Sci- 
entific Research Board said. 


Activities of C. A. A. 


Research projects of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
however, it said, were designed to benefit aviation generally 
and fell into two main groups. One group was concerned with 
“the human element in flying, such as pilot selection standards, 
flight instruction methods, and the like’; the other dealt with 
technical developments of aircraft intruments, airport devices, 
charts, and other aids, it stated. It said that in 1946-47 the 
C. A. A. had conducted “some 25 projects for which approxi- 
mately $1.25 million was expended.” 

The board itemized and discussed briefly each of the fol- 
lowing C. A. A. research projects: 


Under the heading of “pilot characteristics’—selection of 
pilots; stall warning as a safety instrument; visual qualifica- 
tions and ability to fly; flight instruction; exposure rate of air- 
craft pilots; experience of women flyers; crash-injury studies. 
Under “aviation medicine” heading—physical status of trans- 
port pilots; physical status of crews, aircraft data analysis, and 
flight ability rating. Under “radio” heading—omnidirectional 
radio range; distance measuring equipment; airport surveillance 
radar; microwave navigation aids; anti-collision devices, and 
other radio aids. Under “aircraft development” heading—fire 
protection, windshield portection, and crash-resistant fuel tanks. 
Under “airport development’—Lighting airport surfacing. 


Cross-Wind Landing Gear 


Last in the list of the C. A. A. research projects noted in 
the report was one in which efforts were being made to 
develop a cross-wind landing gear, so as to make possible the 
use of single runway airfields instead of all-way fields, with a 
corresponding reduction in the cost of airports. 

“The C. A. A. is of the opinion,” the board said, ‘“‘that the 
practical cash value of this project, if proved successful, may 
more than justify all the research expenditures of the (Civil 
Aeronautics) Administration to date. The idea of using castered 
landing wheels for planes was conceived and forcefully pro- 
moted by the former chief of the (C. A. A.) personal flying 
development unit. . . . Its success so far argues for the need for 
flexibility in the origination of research ideas and authority 
on the part of the government for conducting investigations.” 


Highway Studies 


} Legislative provisions for surveys, plans and engineering 
investigations by the Public Roads Administration, the board 
said, made available approximately $7.3 million for planning 
and research in each of the three postwar fiscal years. It said 
that the P. R. A. research work, as a whole, was organized 
in one of five P. R. A. departments, the Department of Research, 
headed by a deputy commissioner. In the latter department, it 
stated, a total of 284 man-years was employed on research in 
the fiscal year 1947. 

“A single permanent laboratory for physical research is 
operated (by the P. R. A.) at Gravelly Point, Arlington, Va., 
by. the Division of Physical Research,” the report continued. 
“Staffed by 42 professionals, the present laboratory , . . consists 
of four major sections dedicated to (a) research on soils, (b) 
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bituminous materials, (c) nonbituminous materials, and (d) 
structural design operations. . . . A large oval test track, em- 
ployed for vehicular studies at Hybla Valley, Va., is paved with 
sections of various types of nonrigid pavements and surfaces 
for investigation and testing.” 

A division of highway transport research in the P. R. A. 
research department, said the board, had 14 projects on its 
1946-1947 program, including studies on: (a) Motor vehicle 
performance, particularly trucks in relation to highway design; 
(b) effectiveness of highway signals and driver behavior; (c) 
highway traffic capacity; (d) travel habits of urban and rural 
residents to forecast types and amount of traffic; (e) traffic 
safety and vehicle regulations; (f) terminal facilities, and (g) 
general transportation, covering highway usage by commercial 
vehicles. To this division, the board said, $172,300 had been 
allotted for the fiscal year 1947, plus $71,400 “overhead,” and 
the division personnel comprised 25 professional and ten others. 

P. R. A. personnel engaged in various types of research in 
the fiscal year 1947, the board said, totaled 209, and the average 
expenditure per employe in that list was $3,932. 


M. C. Faces Senate Unit Inquiry 
on Tanker Sales to Foreigners 


Chairman Wherry, of the Senate special committee to 
study problems of American small business, in an announce- 
ment of resumption of hearings by his committee November 14 
on sales of U. S.-owned tankers to foreign countries and na- 
tionals, said that the Maritime Commission was going ahead 
“full speed” in negotiating such sales, ‘in the face of a reported 
national tanker shortage and in disregard of the law” (see 
Traffic World, Nov. 1, p. 1269). 

He said the Maritime Commission and other government 
agencies involved in the decision to sell the American govern- 
ment-owned tankers would be called to testify. The list of 
witnesses, he said, would include the following: Chairman 
Smith and Commissioners Parkhurst, McKeough, Mellen and 
Carson, of the Maritime Commission; Secretary Forrestal, of 
the Department of National Defense; Navy Secretary John L. 
Sullivan; Undersecretary Lovett, of the State Department; 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the President, and Granville 
Conway, former war shipping administrator, ‘now reported to 
be making a study of the tanker situation for the President.” 
Chairman Wherry said that his committee also would ask for 
advice and information from the Interior, Commerce and Jus- 
tice Departments. His announcement described action he had 


be in attempts to stop the tanker sales to foreigners, as fol- 
ows: 


On October 28, I addressed a letter to the President of the United 
States, and on October 30 I wrote a letter to the Maritime Commission 
asking that the sales of tankers to foreign nations and nationals be 
postponed until it could be shown that the law had been complied with 
in giving preference to United States citizens, and that full regard had 


been given to the national defense and the maintenance of an American 
merchant marine. 


‘““My Appeals... Ignored’’ 
My appeals have been ignored and negotiations for the sales of 


tankers to foreign nations and nationals are going ahead at full speed 
at the Maritime Commission. 

On October 31, I called this situation to the attention of the leaders 
of both the: Senate and the House of Representatives and have received 
gratifying support. I am glad to note that following receipt of my 
communication, Senator Robert A. Taft addressed a telegram to the 
Maritime Commission asking that these sales be postponed until the 
matter could be reviewed by Congress. 


The announcement contained statements that, at recent 
hearings before the Wherry committee, government officials 
had said repeatedly that there was a serious shortage of tankers 
in the domestic economy and for transport of oil from the 
Middle East; that the committee had been told that shortages 
of oil existed and could be expected to grow more stringent as 
the heating season advanced, and that the committee had re- 
ceived complaints from independent oil distributors, especially 
on the east coast, who expected to have their oil supplies cut 
still further in the coming winter because of a lack of oil tanker 
transportation in coastwise service. 

“The committee’s interest in the sales of tankers by the 
Maritime Commission,” Chairman Wherry said, “has been an 
outgrowth of subcommittee investigations into the need or ad- 
visability of exporting large quantities of steel, and other 
short-supply materials, for the development of the Saudi- 
Arabian pipeline project. The construction of the pipeline, 
which will take 480,000 tons of steel pipe and tubular goods, 
will serve to cut down the distance oil must be transported by 
tanker from the Persial Gulf to Mediterranean ports, when it 
is completed in 1951. One of the reasons propounded by gov- 
ernment officials in favor of the construction of the pipeline 
has been a ‘sudden’ shortage of tankers.” 


Foreign-Aid Unit Urges Greatly 
Expanded Freight Car Output 


Monthly production by U. S. car builders should be 
at least 14,000, and steel needed should be supplied 
by allocation if other methods fail, President Truman’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid (described as “non-partisan 
committee of distinguished citizens”) says in report on 
limits within which this country might safely extend 
economic assistance to foreign countries. Means of 
dealing with coal car deficiency problem suggested. 
No special transportation agency or new control legis- 
lation required in connection with foreign aid pro- 
gram, committee says. Report takes adverse position 
toward proposed construction of 15’ million dead- 
weight tons of shipping by 16 European nations repre- 
sented at Paris Conference within next four years. 
“Quickest possible action by I. C. C. on rail rate in- 
crease petitions advocated 


Whether there was a foreign-aid program or not, there 
were two “danger spots” that would have to be rather carefully 
watched to prevent them from threatening transportation effi- 
ciency, and if those “tight spots’”—shortages of box cars and of 
open top cars—-were to be prevented from developing into 
“crippling bottlenecks,” there would have to be vigorous action, 
first, toward production of new freight cars, and, second, toward 
more efficient car utilization, President Truman’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid said in a report on “European Recovery and Ameri- 


can Aid” which was made public at the White House late No- 
vember 8. 


In his letter of transmittal, Secretary Harriman, of the 
Department of Commerce, chairman of the committee, de- 
scribed the group as a “nonpartisan committee of distinguished 
citizens,” appointed by the President June 22. Granville Con- 
way, president of the Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., of New 
York City, has served as chairman of the committee’s subcom- 


mittee on transportation, with Max F. Millikan as secretary of 
the subcommittee. 


“The transportation situation,” said the committee in part 
I of its report, “requires that the car production target be 
raised to a minimum of 14,000 cars per month. If experience 
indicates that even higher output is at all possible, the target 
should be raised further. Efforts are now being made by the 
steel companies and the car builders to arrange for the bal- 
anced flow of steel necessary to bring car production up to 
the target. These efforts must be pressed with the utmost vigor. 
If adequate steel cannot be supplied to the car builders in any 
other way it must be done by allocation. If the car builders are 
unable to make efficient use of the steel delivered to them, 
ways must be found to correct the situation. There are few 
programs more urgent for this country or for Europe than the 
rehabilitation of transport to insure the carriage of freight and 
allow a margin of safety for contingencies.” 


10,000 Cars a Month “inadequate” 


The committee made those recommendations after having 
remarked that the existing freight car production target of 
10,000 new cars a month was well below the combined capacity 
of the car builders and the railroad shops, had not been even 
approximately achieved as yet, and, even if achieved, would be 
inadequate to increase quickly enough the available supply of 
railroad freight equipment in this country. 


“In addition,” it said, “some cars for export to Europe are 
badly needed if a transport breakdown there is not to render 
the balance of the aid program fruitless.” 

Even if the car production program reached the minimum 
of 14,000 a month proposed in its report in the near future, the 
expansion in “our freight car population” would be painfully 
slow, said the committee, as it began discussion of car utiliza- 
tion. 

“Continued vigilance is necessary over the utilization of 
our existing pool of cars if difficulties are to be avoided,” it 
said. “As suggested above, the record to date has been encour- 
aging. But by continued special efforts the committee believes 
that still more work can be got out of existing equipment. This 
is at least as much a matter for procuring agencies, shippers, 
and consignees, as it is for the railroads themselves. Timid 
and spasmodic procurement of grain, for example, can result 
in a highly uneconomic use of cars. The five-day week in in- 
dustry generally has increased loading and discharge time over 
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weekends. Special incentives for overtime to expedite car turn- 
around may be necessary.” 


Views on Transport Controls 


The committee said that no special transportation agency 
or new control legislation seemed to be required in connection 
with the foreign aid program, and added: 


Existing controls are administered for the most part by the perma- 
nent transportation agencies such as the I.C.C. and the A.A.R. The 
special expediting that is needed to keep continuing pressure on all 
concerned for efficient car utilization can be much more effectively 
exercised through these agencies than through any complex edministra- 
tive superstructure. Whatever agency is set up to administer the for- 
eign aid program must have a keen recognition of the importance of 
transportation to the plan as a whole, and must stand ready to take 
action, formally or informally, to coordinate procurement, transport 
and shipping and to clear up particular difficulties as they develop 
with the help and cooperation of the railroad agencies. However, any 
attempt to formalize such arrangements in special legislation would, 


oy feel, be likely to impede rather than to encourage efficient use 
of cars. 


Questions raised as to transportation in connection with the 
foreign aid program, the committee said, were (1) Can the 
United States transportation system handle the aid program 
requested by the Committee on European Economic Coopera- 
tion—the so-called Paris Conference committee—without inter- 
ference with essential domestic transportation? (2) What will 
be the impact on our merchant marine of shipping such a pro- 
gram overseas? What should be our attitude with respect to 
the foreign shipbuilding program proposed by the Paris coun- 
tries, and its relation to the surplus tonnage of war built ves- 
sels in our own fleet? (3) What inland transportation equip- 
ment does Europe really need and how much can we safely and 
wisely supply? What can the Paris countries and the bizonal 
authorities do to make the best use of Europe’s inland transport 
system ? 

No Increase of Transport Burden 


“It can be assured,” the committee continued, “that no 
probable aid program will more than maintain the high level of 
exports achieved during the first half of 1947. The burden on 
United States transport and the requirements for shipping 
will therefore be no higher than they have been, and probably 
not as high..... 

“If certain steps are taken there is no reason why a foreign 
aid program should interfere seriously with the ability of the 
transportation system to handle the needs of the United States 
| domestic economy. Insofar as there is a problem, it is a railroad 
| problem. Our ports, our inland waterways, our trucking facili- 
' ties and our highways are in general adequate to deal with 
— any demands likely to be made upon them. Furthermore, inso- 
| far as there is a railroad problem, it is a problem of freight car 
| supply, both box and open-top. Other railroad facilities will 
not be seriously strained.” 

The “certain steps” which the committee said might be 
taken were shown subsequently to be the proposed increase of 
freight car production and attainment of more efficient car 
| utilization. The committee discussed at some length the re- 
| quirements of box cars for shipment of export grain and of open 
| top cars for movement of coal for export. 


Coal Transport Problem 


With respect to the coal movement, the committee said that 
about 85 per cent of all coal mined in this country was trans- 
ported by rail from the mines to consuming areas and that a 
lack of carrier facilities was limiting the number of loading 
| days and in many instances preventing full-time mine operation. 

It said that coal was not stored in large quantities at the mines, 
and that when transportation facilities were inadequate for 
| shipment of all available coal, production was curtailed. 

“Unless action is taken by the railroad management and/or 

government,” in continued, “to (1) repair some of the worn 
equipment being retired; (2) restrict less essential uses of open 
top cars, and (3) establish a revised system of car allocation 
' on the basis of sustained productive capacity of each individual 
» mine, the tonnages of coal for export will be restricted, ship- 
_ ments will be erratic, and the European schedule of require- 
» ments for United States coal will not be met.” 
The committee said the Paris Conference group had esti- 
mated that a total of 86 million metric tons (tons of 2,204 
pounds each) of coal would be required from the United States 
- over the nex four years; that, at.current production rates, the 
' total 1947 U. S. coal output would approximate 657 million 
| net tons, and that total potential capacity for both anthracite 
- and bituminous coal output in this country was about 700 million 
tons. It cited an estimate that total annual requirements 
through 1951 by the United States and Canada for U. S. coal 
; would probably not exceed 610 million net tons of all types. 


4 Petroleum Requirements 
H 


i In discussion of European petroleum requirements for the 
1948-1951 priod, ranging upward from an estimated 59,542,000 
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tons for 1948 to nearly 77,000,000 tons for 1951, the committee 
said it was extremely unlikely that those requirements could 
be met in full within the four-year period and that “mainte- 
nance of an even flow of petroleum and petroleum products 
from producer to markets (in the United States) is presently 
aggravated by shortages of tankers, tank cars, and pipelines to 
carry the unprecedented volume now in demand in the U S.” 

Part 3 of the committee’s report contained, among other 
things, extensive discussion of the freight car situation, includ- 
ing the following: 


Our problem is not whether our transportation system can take on 
a big new job, but rather whether it can continue to do well the job 
it has been doing. The answer broadly is that if certain conditions 
are met it can. ... 

By a year from this fall, it is hoped that freight car ownership 
will have increased enough to eliminate a good deal of the strain 
imposed by this season’s grain movement, especially as it is unlikely 
that we will have another bumper crop as large as the current one. 
After 1948 there should be no difficulty in view of the prospects for 
a declining export movement and a continued increase in car supply... . 


Urgency of Car Repairs 


The railroads must push their repair activities as energetically 
as possible. In some areas the proportion of bad order cars has been 
rising alarmingly. . . . Our freight car population verges too closely on 
inadequacy for us to allow any cars to be wasted for want of repairs. ... 

Any relaxation of efforts currently being made to insure quick turn- 
around, full loading of cars, quick dispatch at ports, and prompt 
routing of empties to shortage areas could more than wipe out the 
improvements hoped for from new car deliveries. . . . Maximum ad- 
vantage must be taken of the shipping facilities of the Great Lakes 
during the months when the lakes are navigable. . . . We must make 
maximum use of those routes which involve the smallest rail burden. 
For example, when grain is available in the southwestern producing 
areas the Gulf ports nearby must be used up to their practical loading 
capacity. ... 

It is the view of representatives of the railroad industry that a 
grain export program of the order of magnitude of 12 to 15 million tons 
(probably the limit of the supply available) can be handled during the 
coming year, and at the same time that domestic box car needs can 
be met, but this can only be achieved if freight car production improves 
and car utilization is at the very least maintained... . 

Even were the 50,000 open top cars now on order to be delivered 
to the railroads during the next year, total open top ownership would 
increase by only two or three per cent... . 

We believe the transport of up to 50 million tons of export coal 
can be accomplished and that, with vigorous efforts to increase car 
production and improve car utilization, this can be done without de- 
priving the domestic economy of badly needed open top cars... . 

Fourteen thousand (new) cars per month should be regarded as 
a rock bottom minimum. If this target is not reached within a 
reasonably practical length of time a commission of competent in- 
dependent technical experts should be appointed to investigate in the 
field the reasons for the failure and to recommend remedial action. 
If it should be determined that additional steel is necessary . . . such 
steel should be made available as a matter of highest priority. 


Advice to I. C. C. to “Hurry” 


The committee cited a railroad argument that the rail- 
roads’ present financial status prevented them from taking cer- 
tain measures that would expedite repair and improve utiliza- 
tion. 

“Special efforts in these directions are costly,” said the 
committee. “They involve such items as overtime rates for 
labor, extra capital expenditures for maintenance and repair, 
larger servicing crews to provide stand-by capacity for peak 
loads, and the like. The railroads point out that in an infla- 
tionary period like the present an industry which depends on 
the slow process of appeal to regulatory bodies for rate in- 
creases is inevitably caught between rapidly rising costs and 
lagging revenues.” 

The committee then urged “the quickest possible action” by 
the Commission on the railroads’ rate increasing petitions, in 
comment that included the following: 


Protracted uncertainty may well have a disruptive effect on oper- 
ating efficiency. If railroad revenues are inadequate, the situation 
should be corrected as promptly as possible. If they are not, any 
postponement of a decision to this effect may delay operating decisions 
essential to good utilization. 

The interim rate increase recently granted the railroads meets 
part of their argument. This stopgap cannot, however, be expected 
to dispel the results of uncertainty concerning the outcome of the 
principal rate appeals now pending. The quickest possible action on 
these appeals would make in our judgment a contribution to improved 
efficiency. 


Ocean Shipping Requirements 


Taking up discussion of the ocean-shipping requirements 
of the foreign-aid program, the committee said there was no 
shortage of dry cargo ships to.carry: any world commerce that 
was likely to develop under an aid program for “the next 
several years,” but that the tanker position might become “quite 
critical by 1951” if appropriate action was not taken. 

It said that, at a time when there was a present world sur- 
plus of dry cargo tonnage and when steel was urgently needed 
for inland transport equipment, the wisdom of a shipbuilding 
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program of 15% million tons for the 16 cooperating nations at 
the Paris conference, as proposed at that conference, “seems 
to us open to serious question.” 


“The United States government,” the committee continued, 
“has in its possession hundreds of ships that are not now being 
used and that will never be needed by our merchant marine 
under the most optimistic assumptions about its future. At 
present under the sales policy of the Maritime Commission very 
few additional vessels from this war built surplus are being 
offered to foreign countries. This policy should be changed to 
permit foreign sales whenever we are satisfied that they will be 
accompanied by commensurate reduction in European con- 
struction programs. On the other hand, further sales of dry 
cargo ships abroad should not be made when such sales, instead 
of substituting for foreign construction, will merely add to the 
forseeable surplus of tonnage. The United States needs an 
active merchant marine for national defense, and we must not 
create conditions in which that merchant marine cannot sur- 
vive.” 































Bareboat Charters by M. C. 


The committee said it was important that Congress extend 
the authority of the Maritime Commission to bareboat charter 
government-owned vessels at least one year beyond the present 
deadline of March 1, 1948, for such chartering authority, “in 
order for this tonnage to continue to be available for the car- 
riage of essential cargoes of coal, grain, and other commodi- 
ties.” It suggested, also, that a working reserve of at least 100 
Liberty ships be maintained for ready availability so as to pro- 
mote maximum flexibility in handling the Marshall Plan bulk 
cargoes and to avoid the cost and administrative delays in- 
volved in moving bulk carriers in and out of the laid-up fleet. 

After recommending, as part of the foreign aid program, 
the transfer to foreign governments of “some special tanker 
types now in lay-up,” the committee said: 

“These vessels, consisting principally of nearly 60 Liberty 
tankers, are not needed by United States interests and they 
could be sold by the receiving governments to private interests 
in foreign countries for local currency.” 

Construction, in American shipyards, of some new, large, 
fast tankers for the American oil companies, ‘‘to ease the pros- 
pective tanker shortage and strengthen our fleet available for 
defense,” also was advocated by the committee. 

The President’s foreign-aid committee in its report showed 
a disinterested attitude on the question of continuing the exer- 
cise by the Office of Defense Transportation of the legislative 
authority for control of the use of railroad equipment. 

It said that two orders issued by the O. D. T., Nos. 1 and 
18, were intended to insure that cars were not wasted through 
being loaded with less freight than they were capable of carry- 
ing, and added that, “roughly speaking, Order 1 requires the 
railroads to load cars with a minimum of ten tons of merchan- 
dise while Order 18 requires carload shippers to load cars to 
their capacity.” 

“With the exception of O. D. T. orders 1 and 18,” the com- 
mittee said, ‘‘the.actual administration of the railroad controls 
has been for the most part in the hands of the two permanent 
railroad agencies, the I. C. C. and the A. A. R. These agencies 
have the authority to continue most of these controls even if 
the authority for the O. D. T. is not continued. Should this 
authority expire, it is recommended that the I. C. C. adopt and 
police the substance of orders 1 and 18. 

“Because of the existence and experience of the permanent 
railroad agencies, there is no need for a large governmental 
agency to exercise detailed rail control functions in connection 
with the Marshall Plan. Nor, we believe, is there need for any 
legislation providing for control measures not now within the 
authority of these agencies, if they will exercise the powers 
they possess vigorously. It is essential, however, that the im- 
portance of transportation be adequately recognized by any 
agency which the Congress may wish to establish to administer 
a foreign aid program. 


















































Transport Coordination, Export Control 


“Such an agency should take responsibility for coordinating 
procurement, rail transport, and ocean shipping. It should not 
have a large transportation division, but should work, in rail- 
road matters, through the I. C. C. and the A. A. R. to break 
bottlenecks, expedite special movements, and exert continuing 
pressure on procuring agencies, shippers, railroads and cargo 
handlers for improved turn-around of rolling stock. It is our 
conviction that such informal expediting and troubleshooting 
through existing agencies will be much more effective and more 
appropriate to current conditions than any more formal and 
elaborate mechanism. 

“With measures such as these in use we conclude that the 
transport of an export movement of the current size would not 
significantly interfere with the transportation requirements of 
the domestic economy.’ 
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The committee recommended renewal, for ‘‘at least another 
year,” of the export licensing power, expiring under existing 
law on March 1, 1948, exercised by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“This power,” it said; “permits an indirect control of pri- 
vate trade which might otherwise have to be replaced by a 
cumbersome and undesirable public procurement machinery. 
Similarly the coal allocation procedure appears to have worked 
well and should be continued.” 


_Bareboat Charters, U. S. Tramp Ship$ 


The committee explained its views on ship chartering by 
the Maritime Commission as follows: 


The participation of United States government-owned dry cargo 
tonnage in the overseas programs will bear watching. About 12,000,000 
deadweight tons of government ships, or one-fifth of the active world 
total under all flags, are still out on bareboat charter to United States 
citizen operators. In declining numbers these vessels will be needed 
during a major part of the Marshall plan period, but it is significant 
that the legal authority of the Maritime Commission to charter them 
will expire on March 1, 1948. Since no substantial number of these 
vessels is likely to be purchased by citizens or foreigners, the urgent 
necessity of extending the chartering authority is clear. 


Maintenance of a small tramp ship fleet by the United 
States was advocated by the committee. On this subject, its 
views were expressed, in part, as follows: 


As our future maritime prospects come into clearer focus, . . 
it becomes less obvious that we can afford to allow our tramp fleet to 
disappear. The Maritime Commission estimates of our normal fleet have 
tended to approximately 11,000,000 deadweight tons. The components 
of these estimates have been tankers and overseas liners, which together 
have totaled about 9 million tons, and the dry cargo coastwise and 
intercoastal tonnage which has been estimated at approximately 2 
million deadweight tons. Unfortunately for our maritime position, how- 
ever, the possibility of maintaining a domestic fleet at anything like 2 
million deadweight tons appears remote pending a correction of certain 
acute problems which limit the return of this all-important segment 
of our shipping industry to its former importance. The pessimistic out- 
look for the domestic shipping industry carries serious national defense 
implications because of the ready availability of the ships in emer- 
gencies. Whether anything can be done to offset the loss of the domestic 
fleet potential is by no means certain, but a small tramp fleet appears 
at the moment to be the only possibility of partial assistance. . 


Recommendations as to Tankers 


The committee made five recommendations with respect to 
transfer of tankers to the 16 nations that participated in the 
Paris (Marshall Plan) conference, as follows: 


1. The government-owned Liberty tanker types should be trans- 
ferred to the 16 nations under the Marshall Plan. As an interim meas- 
ure, Congress should take steps necessary to permit immediate transfer 
of these tankers. 


2. Congress. should also extend the general agency operation beyond 


March 1, 1948, in order to meet any possible tanker operating con- 
tingency. 

3. The foreign tanker construction programs should be encouraged 
at the expense of dry cargo construction programs. 

4. In view of the threatened worldwide deficit of tankers and in 
view of the need for stimulating some measure of shipbuilding in our 
own yards, American oil companies should be encouraged to inaugurate 
new construction programs for large, fast tankers, Such programs would 
release our older tanker types for sale to foreigners. 

5. Every consideration should be given to a construction program 
of fast, specialized types for our Navy. These tankers would release to 
commercial services some of the vessels now employed by the Navy. 


Freight Car Exports by U. S. 


With respect to freight car needs of the Paris Conference 
nations, the committee noted that those countries had computed 
a need for imports of 103,000 freight cars from the United 
States in the five-year period of the Marshall Plan. The com- 
mittee discussed those requirements at length, including several 
suggestions for self-help by those countries. One of the sug- 
gestions was for greater use of the Rhine waterway system. 
It said that the proposed expert of 41,000 cars for 1948 for 
Germany might jeopardize the carriage to U. S. ports of the 
export traffic required by the Marshall Plan, in view of the 
acute shortage of new freight cars in the United States. It 
also suggested greater use of highway transport. It recom- 
mended that 20,000 freight cars (American equivalent of 10,000) 
be produced in the United States for export to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can zone of Germany in 1948, and said the cost of these cars 
would be approximately $60 million. 


GREAT NORTHERN EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


A $7,600,000 new equipment and rail program, calling for 
construction of 500 steel-sheathed boxcars and the purchase 
of 200 gondolas, 75 covered hopper cars, 4 lightweight, steel 
baggage cars, and 50,000 tons of new rail and necessary fasten- 
ings, has been announced by F. J. Gavin, president of The 
Great Northern Railway. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































AIR TRANSPORTATION 


C. A. B. Drafts Non-Scheduled 
Airline Report-Form Rule 


So-called “irregular” air carriers and non-certificated air 
cargo carriers would be required to transmit to the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board, within 45 days after December 31 of this year 
and at stated times thereafter, reports setting forth such infor- 
mation as the number of revenue passengers and the tons of 
revenue cargo carried in the year or quarter covered by the 
reports, under terms of a proposed amendment of section 
202.1(c) of the C. A. B. economic regulations which the board 
has drafted and made public, with an invitation to interested 
persons to forward to the board their written comments on the 
proposed rule, for receipt by the C. A. B., in Washington, not 
later than November 25. 

In the case of the irregular air carriers, the annual reports 
as required by the proposed amendment to section 202.1(c) 
would be in addition to the operational reports now required 
by section 292.1(c)(6) of the board’s economic regulations, the 
board said. 

The board stated that, except in the case of the balance 
sheet, items attributable to operations performed under the 
affected carriers’ “letters of registration” should be differ- 
entiated from items attributed to other operations insofar as 
practicable. Each annual report, it said, should be certified 
correct by a responsible officer of the reporting carrier and 
should be prepared in accordance with accepted practices, “but 
need not comply with the requirements of C. A. B. forms 41 
and 41(a) (report of financial and operating data for air car- 
riers). It said the several periods to be covered by the reports 


and the data to be reported for a particular period should be 
as follows: 








(1) For the calendar year 1947, and for each succeeding calendar 
year, each such carrier shall submit the following data: 

(i) A tabulation indicating NC number, type, cost, date of acquisi- 
tion, and depreciation policy followed for each airplane owned or rented. 

(ii) A statement as to each operation outside the scope of the letter 
or registration (e. g., contract flights, flying schools, airport services, 
et cetera), describing the nature and extent of each operation and 
specifying the approximate proportion of the carrier’s total activities 
which is contributed by each operation. 

(2) For the calendar year 1947 and thereafter, commencing with the 
ealendar quarter ending March 31, 1948, for each succeeding calendar 
quarter, each such carrier, except an irregular air carrier utilizing 
small aircraft as prescribed in section 292.1(c)(2) of the economic regu- 
lations, shall submit a report containing the following data: 

(i) Balance sheet as of end of reporting period. 

(ii) Profit and loss statement. 

(iii) Number of flight personnel and ground personnel during the 
payroll period ending nearest the middle of the last month of the 
reporting period. 

(iv) Revenue aircraft hours and miles and total aircraft hours and 
miles. 


(v) Number of revenue passengers and tons of revenue cargo 
carried. 
(vi) Revenue passenger miles and revenue ton-miles. 

. (3) For the calendar year 1947, and for each succeeding calendar 
year, each irregular air carrier utilizing small aircraft as prescribed 
in section 292.1(c)(2) of the economic regulations shall submit a report 
containing the data prescribed in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph. 


FREE AIR TRAVEL FOR POSTAL OFFICIALS 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued an amendment to 
its regulations, serial number 405, to add the following persons 
to the list of postal officers to be carried free when traveling on 
official business relating to the transportation of mail by air- 
craft: the chief inspector, the assistant chief inspector, and the 
regional superintendents and assistant regional superintendents 
at large, air postal transport. 

The amendment set forth the changed paragraphs, effective 
December 10, as follows: 


Section 228.1 Free travel for postal emeployees. 

(a) Postal employees to be carried free. * * * 

(3) The Assistant Postmaster General who at the time is charged 
with the duty of the general management of post offices; the Assistant 
Postmaster General who at the time is assigned the supervision of Air 
Postal Transport, his Confidential Assistant, his Under Second Assistant, 
and his four Deputy Second Assistants; the Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department and the Assistant Solicitor, and any attorney in the Office 
of the Solicitor who at the time is assigned by the Solicitor to handle 
matters relating to the transportation of mail by aircraft; the Chief 
Inspector and the Assistant Chief Inspector. * * * 

(5) The five Regional Superintendents, and the five Assistant Re- 
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gional Superintendents, Air Postal Transport, located respectively at 
New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Fort Worth, Texas; the Regional Superintendents and Assistant Re- 
gional Superintendents at Large, Air Postal Transport. 


ALASKA AIR TRAVEL CLEARANCE 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has announced that, 
as part of a general program for simplifying international air 
travel requirements, arrangements: have been made for immi- 
gration clearance at Anchorage, Alaska, for passengers travel- 
ing by air from the Orient to the United States via Alaska. 

The C. A. A. said it had been advised by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service that after examination at Anchor- 
age, passengers would be able to land anywhere in the United 
States, with no formalities other than showing that they had 
been cleared in Alaska. It said travel also would be speeded by 
the elimination of duplicate inspection of baggage, through the 
use of in-transit seals after clearance by the customs officer at 
Anchorage. 

A similar arrangement for expediting international air 
travel, the C. A. A. pointed out, was heretofore effected on 
travel from the Orient to the U. S. via Hawaii. 


“IRREGULAR” CARRIER SUSPENSION REVOCATION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued orders relieving 
the following additional carriers from its order, designated as 
E 843, effective October 17, which suspended letters of registra- 
tion held by a number of non-certificated irregular air carriers 
for failure to file tariffs or otherwise comply with requirements 


of section 292.1 of its economic regulations within a 15-day 
period: 


Aviation Maintenance Corporation, Reg. Robbins, and Johnson Fly- 
ing Service. 


The order of suspension was directed against 42 carriers. 
It has been terminated so far as it affected 18 of these carriers, 
as of November 12, following the submission of verified peti- 


tions of compliance with provisions of such order (see Traffic 
World, Nov. 8, p. 1345). 


LOS ANGELES AIR MAIL PAY RATES 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, by an order designated as 
No. E963, issued in docket No. 3123, has directed Los Angeles 
Airways, Inc., to show cause why it should not, pending deter- 
mination of final rates, fix temporary rates of pay for trans- 
portation of air mail by rotary-wing aircraft over the carrier’s 
route, No. 84, beginning and ending at the Los Angeles Munic- 
ipal airport, for application on and after October 1, 1947, of $1 
an airplane mile, on mileage not exceeding 22,000 flown in any 
calendar month, and 60 cents an airplane mile in excess of 
22,000 miles. The board said it had not heretofore authorized 
payment of compensation over the carrier’s route, service over 
part of which was inaugurated an October 1, 1947; added that 
the carrier had asked for a rate of $1.15 an airplane mile; and 
declared that in the absence of mail pay for performance of 


service authorized, the working capital of the carrier might be 
dissipated. 


BRANIFF TEMPORARY AIR MAIL RATE 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, by an order in No. 2886, to be 
effective 10 days after filing, November 10, has authorized for 
Braniff Airways, Inc., a temporary rate for the transportation 
of mail of 95 cents an airplane mile when the daily average 
scheduled mileage does not exceed 3,185 miles, to be paid with- 
out reference to base poundage, with proportionate adjustments 
when the average daily scheduled mileage exceeds the average 
daily designated mileage, and when it exceeds 3,185 miles. 

The order said the rate was to be paid on schedules des- 
ignated by the postmaster general for the carriage of mail in 
the company’s Latin American operations on and after the date 
of commencement of operations. 

By a petition filed April 8, Braniff had asked a temporary 
mail rate of 151.73 cents an airplane mile, but the board, said 
this was in excess of the rate required to prevent a dissipation 
of working capital. 


AIR SERVICE APPLICATIONS 


The following new applications for air rights or services 
have been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


No. 3185, Sweeting & Co., San Juan, Puerto Rico, for authority to 
operate as a freight forwarder over scheduled airline routes from San 
Juan, P. R., to Balboa, C. Z., and between San Juan, on the one hand, 
and Buenos Aires, Argentina, Santiago, Chile, and New York, N. Y.., 
on the other, via various intermediate points. 

No. 3186, Air Commuting, Inc., New York, N. Y., for a certificate 
authorizing scheduled transportation of persons and property or per- 
sons, property and mail by amphibian aircraft, or other suitable ail- 
craft, from Westchester County Airport, N, Y., to La Guardia Field, 
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Idlewilde airport, Floyd Bennett Field, MacArthur airport, Newark 
airport, and Bendix airport, at Teterboro, N. J., and between (a) co- 
terminal seaplane bases at 23rd St., and East River, and (b) seaplane 
bases at Wall St., and East River, and co-terminal points of La Guardia, 
Idlewilde, Floyd Bennett, Newark and Bendix. 

No. 3187, Wisconsin Central Airlines, Clintonville, Wis., for tem- 
porary mail rates of pay over route 86, serving points in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan, the same as recently fixed by the C. A. B. 
for other feeder airlines, computed on airport-to-airport mileage, with- 
out reference to base poundage or mileage. Plans inauguration of serv- 


ice over certain segments January 1, 1948, as adequate airport facilities 
are available. 


No, 3188, Monarch Air Lines, Inc., Denver, Colo., for an exemption 


order authorizing it to serve Pueblo, Colo., as an intermediate point 
on segment 4 of route 73. 

No. 3189, Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
for a certificate or exemption order authorizing transportation of per- 
sons and property on scheduled basis between New York, N. Y.-Newark, 
N. J., and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


DC-6’s ARE GROUNDED 


Voluntary agreement has been reached by all domestic. 
air lines using DC-6 equipment to keep planes of that type on 
the ground until the cause of a fire which occurred November 
11 on a DC-6 of American Air Lines, near Gallup, N. M., can 
be determined and remedied. 

The decision was announced jointly by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration follow- 
ing a meeting November 12, which agencies stated that the 
agreement had made action by the federal government to 
ground such aircraft unnecessary at “this time.” 

Recently, as part of a series of safety precautions, the 
C. A. A. ordered the removal of all fiberglass insulation on 
fuselage skin and bulkheads below cabin floor of the DC-6 
transport plane, to prevent possible fire hazards. 

The joint C. A. B.-C. A. A. announcement said a team of 
specialists composed of representatives of those two agencies, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., the airline operators, and others con- 
nected with an investigation by the board of a DC-6 accident 
which occurred in October at Bryce Canyon, Utah, was also 
investigating the American Air Lines’ accident. 


Poll Shows Pilots Prefer 
Instrument Landing System 


The nation’s pilots, by a margin of 50 to one, prefer the 
instrument landing system (I. L. S.) over ground control ap- 
proach (G. C. A.), the results of a recent poll conducted by the 
A. F. L. Air Line Pilots Association has revealed. David L. 
Behncke, of Chicago, president of the association which rep- 
resents 7,000 air line pilots, said the latter’s preference was 
based on actual experience and an evaluation of safety factors. 

Fifty of the association’s councils preferred I. L. S., the 
poll indicated, while only one voted for G. C. A. as a primary 
landing aid. Of the 50, 12 of them additionally recomménded 
that G. C. A. be used as a secondary aid. The consensus indi- 
cated that the pilots’ preference for I. L. S. was based on the 
opinion that it was the more thoroughly proven of the two 
systems and left less margin for error. 

Although both systems involve electronic devices, neither 
falls into the category of a completely automatic landing sys- 
tem, because with either the pilot must land the plane manually 
after he is guided to within visual contact of the ground, Mr. 
Behncke ‘stated. Ground control approach is on a ground-lo- 
cated electronic device which shows an air craft’s position on a 
radar scope with a ground operator guiding the pilot toward 
an airport runway by means of radio communication—in brief, 
“talking him down.” 

The C. A. A.’s instrument landing system consists of elec- 
tronic devices located on the ground and transmitting beams 
that are received in the plane and shown on a visual instrument 
on the pilots’ flight panel, thereby enabling him to have a visual 
reference to guide the plane down the runway. 

Mr. Behncke said that the air line pilots did not recommend 
that G. C. A. be abandoned, but were, on the contrary, in favor 
of further research and development of “G. C. A. or any other 
landing aids which will increase the safety of air line flying, 
which is one of the pilots’ greatest interests.” 


HELICOPTER COUNCIL CHANGES 


B. L. Whelan, general manager of the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corporation, has been elected chair- 
man of the Helicopter Council of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
Clation, the association has announced, adding: 


Simultaneously Monroe Brown, secretary of the Helicopter Council, 
announced that membership of the council had been increased from 
five to seven members through the election of the Rotawings Division 
of the Glenn L, Martin Co., and the Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, 
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Pa. Agnew Larsen director of the Rotawings Division, is the Martin 
representative on the council, while Frank Piasecki, president of 
Piasecki, will be that company’s member, Other members of the coun- 
cil, in addition to Bell and Sikorsky, are the McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
of St. Louis, Mo., Kelliett Aircraft Co., of North Wales, Pa., and Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. 

Mr. Whelan will be the second chairman of the Helicopter Council, 
which was organized last year to meet joint problems of members of 
the A. I. A. engaged in manufacture of helicopters. Mr. Whelan suc- 
ceeds Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell Aircraft Corp. 


Air Transportation Institute 
Announced by A. U. 


The American University in Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced it will offer its second annual Air Transportation Insti- 
tute in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Air Transport Association of America, January 7-30, 
1948, 

“The program will follow similar lines to the first Institute 
which was conducted in May, 1947,” it said. “Directed by Dr. 
L. M. Homberger, professor of transportation, The American 
University, the full-day curriculum is planned to give to present 
and future junior executives an over-all view of the nation’s 
air transportation problems by relating the activities of indi- 
vidual departments in the industries to a pattern of efficient 
transportation service. The faculty will be composed of out- 
standing representatives of government agencies and national 
organizations in aviation and air transportation as well as of 
airline executives and other experts in air transportation.” 

Continuing, it said: 

The program includes courses (with discussions) on basic principles 
of transportation, development of air transportation, airports and air- 
ways, airline operation and traffic, air transportation and government, 
international air transportation, and the community and air trans- 
portation. Scheduled and non-scheduled air line and fixed base opera- 
tions, as well as technical aviation problems will also be discussed. 


Field trips will be taken to study airport, plane production, and repair 
facilities. 

At a series of evening events the students will meet nationally 
known guests and will hear addresses by Brigadier General Alvin 
Luedecke, Senior Air Forces. Director, Joint War Plans Committee, on 
“Aviation and Airpower’’; Robert Ramspeck, executive vice-president, 
Air Transport Association of America, on ‘‘The Outlook in Air Trans- 
portation’’; Theodore P. Wright, Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, on ‘‘The Role of Government in Promoting Civil Avia- 
tion’’; and by Jennings Randolph, assistant to the president, Capital 
Airlines, on ‘‘Aviation and World Peace.’’ One evening will be devoted 
to a round table discussion on ‘‘Air Policy’’ with James Landis, chair- 
man, Civil Aeronautics Board, acting as moderator. 

Students for the Institute may be selected by their agencies. Others 
may apply for admission by submitting information about their edu- 
cational background or their practical experience. No specific previous 
education is required, and their is no age limit. The American Uni- 
versity will issue a certificate to each student successfully completing 
the course. 

The tuition for the three-week Institute will be $90, and veterans 
may participate under the provisions of Public Law 346. 

Applications for admission and requests for information may be 
sent to Dr. L. M. Homberger, The American University, School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs, 1901 F Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The last registration day will be December 30, 1947. 


WESTERN AIR LINES SERVICE 


Daily roundtrip service on the Western Air Lines linking 
San Francisco, Burbank, Los Angeles and Palm Springs was 
opened November 1, according to Richard A. Dick, Western’s 
vice-president—sales. Western also announced that its new air 
freight rates, which were to have been effective October 25, 
have been suspended by the Civil Aeronautics Board for a 
period of 90 days. Arthur C. Smith, Western’s cargo manager, 
said he was at a loss to explain the C.A.B.’s action. He said 
the suspended rates would have reduced the movement of air 
freight to about 13 cents a ton mile compared with the present 
rate of 20 cents a ton mile. 






















AIR POLICY COMMISSION HEARINGS 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Army Chief of: Staff, and 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, 
testified November 11 and 12 before the President’s Air Policy 
Commission in Washington at hearings on national security 
aspects of the country’s aviation problems. Previous hearings 
dealt primarily with civilian and commercial aviation. Other 
top-ranking authorities on national defense are expected to 
testify later. 


AERONAUTICS OF AIR EXPRESS 

The air express division of Railway Express Agency has 
published a 16-page “Aeronautica of Air Express,” showing 
early conceptions of air travel and cargo by air, and of later 
photographs depicting today’s air express service. Copies will 
be mailed without cost to those who desire them, from R. E. A. 







































































































































































































































































WATER TRANSPORTATION 








Maritime Commission Makes Report 
to Congress for Third Quarter 


Chairman Smith of the Maritime Commission has made 
public his report to Congress on the activities and transactions 
of the commission under the merchant ship sales act of 1946 for 
the third quarter of this year. 

A “resume” of the report reads as follows: 


Disposal of the war-built merchant fleet under the merchant ship 
sales act of 1946, as amended, was continued during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1947, with approval by the Maritime Commission of 
applications for the purchase of 171 vessels at a total sales price of 
approximately $250,000,000. This brought to 1,555 the total of vessels 
approved for sale since the inception of the program representing total 
sales of approximately $1,400,000,000. At the close of the quarter there 
were 1,237 vessels in the reserve fleets compared to 1,196 at its begin- 
ning. The commission approved tentatively seven applications for 
adjustment of prior sales to American citizens, bringing the number 
so far approved up to 21, involving a total of $41,122,205.17 as refunds 
to vessel owners or reductions in their mortgage indebtedness, and 
eash credits of $609,734.48 in favor of the commission. During the 
quarter 164 chartered vessels were returned to the commission, reducing 


the number on charter at the end of the quarter to 1,347 compared to 
1,510 on June 30. 


Among other things, the report said procedures had been 
evolved for compliance with the provision of the independent 
officers appropriation act, 1948, approved July 30, to grant pur- 
chasers of vessels allowances for putting ships “in class” meas- 
ured by competitive bids and covering the same type of work 
that prior to July 1 were contracted for by the M. C. and paid 
for from funds available to it. 

The report also said in view of the fact that the 1946 sales 
act would expire February 29, 1948, the joint Army-Navy-Mari- 
time commission plans committee was about to recommend to 


the M. C. the nomination of specific vessels for permanent re- 
serve status. 


New M. C. Committee Will Probe 
Tramp Shipping Possibilities 


The Maritime Commission has appointed a seven-member 
committee, headed by Paul A. Sullivan, chief of the Commis- 
sion’s operatitng contracts division, to survey possibilities of 
promoting tramp shipping under the American flag. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: 


Gerald H. Helmbold, chief of the Bureau of Operations; 
Charlie H. McDaniel, chief of the division of government aids; 
James L. Pimper, chief of the large vessel sales division; Francis 
B. Goertner, assistant general counsel; Lloyd Tibbott, assistant 
to the chief of the division of regulation; and Irwin M. Heine, 
of the Bureau of Operations, secretary. 

Committee members said they planned to get together No- 
vember 12 to map out a procedure. Meetings are to be held to 
permit proponents and opponents to present their views. It was 
pointed out that Congress now had before it a proposal for 
tramp shipping presented by the American Tramp Ship Owners 
Institute, embodying such features as government aid in vessel 
sales, tax relief and vessel charters, and that the committee’s 
recommendations to the Commission would also deal with this 


proposal. Opposition to tramp shipping is expected from berth 
operators. 


Ship Conference Agreements 


American Export Lines, Inc., Cunard White Star Limited, 
General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., of Greece, Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, and a number of other common carriers 
by water, have entered into an agreement, No. 7980, filed with 
the Maritime Commission, under which the parties, signatory 
thereto, propose the creation of a conference to be known as 
the North Atlantic Mediterranean Freight Conference to govern 
the establishment and maintenance of just and reasonable rates, 
charges and practices, for or in connection with the transpor- 
tation of cargo in the trade from U. S. north Atlantic ports in 
the Hampton Roads/Portland, Me., Range, either direct or via 
transshipment, to all ports (except Spanish Mediterranean 
ports) served on the Mediterranean Sea from Gibraltar to Port 
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Said, including Adriatic and Black Sea Ports, and from Casa- 
blanca to Port Said, inclusive. If approved, the agreement would 
supersede and cancel agreements of the North Atlantic/West 
Coast of Italy Conference, No. 65, the Adriatic, Black Sea & 
Levant Conference, No. 133, and the North Atlantic French 
Mediterranean Freight Conference, No. 7610. Supplementary 
agreements between member lines of the North Atlantic/West 
Coast of Italy Conference and Cunard White Star Limited, No. 
65-B; United States Lines Co., 65-C, Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Co., No. 1878, and between member lines of the Adriatic, Black 
Sea & Levant Conference and United States Navigation Co., 
Inc., No. 133 A, would be cancelled concurrently with approval 
of the proposed new agreement. 

Member lines of the North Atlantic Morocco Algeria Tu- 
nisia Freight Conference have also filed agreement No. 4570-3 
with the commission, proposing modification of the conference’s 
basic agreement covering the trades between Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia and U. S. north Atlantic ports in the Hampton 
Roads/Portland, Me., Range, so as to eliminate from its scope 
the eastbound trade, as that trade would be covered by the 
proposed agreement, No. 7980, of the North Atlantic Mediter- 
ranean Freight Conference. The proposed modified agreement 
also provides that the conference’s name be changed to Morocco 
Algeria Tunisia/North Atlantic Westbound Freight Conference. 


Agreements approved by the commission include the fol- 
lowing: 


No. 7530-1, between member lines of the North Atlantic Red Sea 
and Gulf of Aden Freight Conference, providing for modification of 
article 12 of the basic agreement to provide cessation of membership 
by reason of abandonment of service, failure to have a sailing in the 
trade for three consecutive months to be regarded as abandonment. 

No. 7622, covering the establishment and maintenance of joint cargo 
and passenger services, under the trade name ‘‘A. P. Moller-Maersk 
Line,’’ in trades between ports of U. S., Hawaiian Island, the Philip- 
pines (not including transportation within the purview of the coastwise 
laws of the U. S.), and ports in the United Kingdom, and ports of the 
European and other continents. 

No. 7626, covering the establishment and maintenance of a joint 
cargo and passenger service under the trade name ‘‘Ropner Line’’ in 
the trades between U. S. ports in the Gulf of Mexico and the east coast 
of the United Kingdom and/or ports in northern Europe between and 
including French and German ports. 

No. 7628, between States Marine Corporation and States Marine 
Corporation of Delaware, covering the establishment and maintenance 
of a joint cargo service, with limited passenger accommodations, to and 
from ports of the U. S., including territories and possessions, and ports 
of the United Kingdom, Eire and European continent, including Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula, north coast of Africa, Mediterranean, Adriatic and 
Black Seas and middle and near East, Red Sea and Persian Gulf; 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, Indo- 
China, Siam, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, Malayan Union, 
Indonesia, Netherlands Indies, Australia, New Zealand, New Caledonia, 
South Sea Islands, Java, India, Burma and Ceylon, British North 
America, West Indies, South and Central America, including Canal Zone. 


Marshall Plan Imperils American 
Merchant Fleet, N. F. A. S. Avers 


Though it was “deeply interested in the proper concept of 
the Marshall plan’ for reconstruction of the war-ridden coun- 
tries, it questioned whether the United States was justified in 
“increasing the competitive foreign fleets to a higher level or in 
greater proportion than existed in 1938,” the National Federa- 
tion of American Shipping, Inc., said in a statement it issued, 
— on international shipping aspects of the Marshall 
plan. 

The federation said that the Marshall Plan proposals as 
they related to international shipping would seriously endanger 
the future of the American merchant marine with respect to 
both economic security and national defense. Its statement had 
been prepared, it said, “following numerous requests from 
American shipping lines and other organizations interested in, 
or associated with, the American maritime industry. 

While the final draft of the marine transport committee at 
the Paris Conference setting forth shipping aspects of the Mar- 
shall Plan had been completed in Paris last September 5, said 
the federation, it (the federation) had not: officially received a 
copy of the committee’s draft until October 22, ‘“notwithstand- 
ing daily requests.” 

“It is regrettable that basic industries vitally affected by 
any agreement reached are not brought into close consultation,” 
said the federation. 


“Many parts of the draft are not clear ... and explanations 


are still being sought from shipping experts representing these 
nations by State Department representatives. . . 
ceived have not been made available.” 

A number of large passenger vessels were included in “the 
15.5 million deadweight tons of shipping contemplated for con- 
struction for the 16 nations over the next four years,” the fed- 
eration stated. This, it said, contrasted with the U. S. merchant 
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PUERTO RICO 


A Market Opportunity 


POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


Offices and Terminals 


SEATTLE 4 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 9 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
OAKLAND 7 
STOCKTON 
LOS ANGELES 15 
SAN‘ DIEGO 
NEW YORK 6 
PITTSBURGH 22 
DETROIT 2 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
BALTIMORE 2 
NORFOLK 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 18 


for your products 


Via POPE & TALBOT LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


Third largest Latin American supplier of goods to the United States, 
Puerto Rico is also a rich and growing market for consumer goods. . . 
for its own use, and the great Caribbean countries which surround this 
jewel of American soil. 


Accessibility is what makes markets. Puerto Rico is a market easy to 


reach . . . economically . . . via Pope & Talbot Lines’ regularly sched- 
uled monthly sailings from Pacific Coast ports. 


So give a thought to Puerto Rico as a market for your goods. No tariff 
barriers either way with ample banking facilities. Get the facts from 
Pope & Talbot Lines . . . which serves this too-little-known part of the 
United States with regular, fast and dependable shipping service. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ 461 MARKET STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 5 


THIS TIME TRADE & TRAVEL with AMERICAN SHIPS 
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fleet “which is sadly deficient in passenger vessels and non- 
building in American yards; and further . . . American ship- 
owners have not yet found economic conditions suitable to 
contract for private building of passenger ships so vital for the 
nation’s trade and for use as troopships in event of emer- 
gencies.” 

The federation contended that the amount of $1,220,000,000, 
which it said had been given as the estimated cost to the 16 
participating nations of obtaining shipping services and which 
would be paid for in dollar currencies for the years 1948-1951, 
was excessive, and that the amount was “more likely to be 
about $300,000,000, somewhat less than 2 per cent of the total 
projected Marshall Plan expenditure.” 

It said it questioned the advisability of “beaching’” thou- 
sands of American officers and seamen for “this amount of 
savings,” which might be effected by adoption of the proposals 
of the 16 nations at the Paris Conference international shipping. 


Ship Line Affiliation Is Helpful 
to Overseas Airline, Ford Avers 


Tirey L. Ford, chairman of the Sea-Air Committee, of 
Washington, D. C., in a statement he issued November 10, said 
that an analysis of trans-Atlantic traffic statistics for the first 
half of 1947 showed that foreign airlines, affiliated with steam- 
ship companies, were “continuing to cut deep into the rich 
trans-Atlantic passenger traffic against competing U. S. flag 
airlines.” 

“This competitive situation,” he said, “is now high-lighted 
by the statistics covering the relative number of foreign citizens 
traveling across the Atlantic on our own airlines. These foreign 
citizens must largely be solicited abroad.” 

He said that in the trans-Atlantic trade, Trans World 
Airlines, using its own overseas organization, was able to in- 
crease its traffic over the last half of 1946 by only 13 per cent, 
and American Overséas Airlines increased its traffic by only 14 
per cent, while Pan American Airways, using United States 
Lines (a steamship company) as its traffic solicitation agency 
in Europe, increased its foreign citizen traffic 70 per cent. 


“In fact,” he continued, ‘‘of the total increase of 8,792. pas- 
sengers made by all U. S. flag airlines in the first half of 1947, 
Pan American accounted for 6,875 passengers, or 77 per cent 
of the total gain.” 

He said Civil Aeronautics Board statistics showed that in 
May, 1947, American-flag airlines were carrying only 42.91 per 
cent of the passengers between New York, on the one hand, 
and Copenhagen, Oslo and Stockholm, on the other, while in 
September, 1946, the American-flag lines carried 51.7 per cent 
of the total of that traffic. He cited those figures in connection 
with a contention that foreign air carriers were “busting the 
socks off the American flag lines,” at competitive points, except 
London. He said that between New York and Amsterdam the 
American carrier percentage of the traffic declined from 65 per 
cent in September last year to 51.09 per cent in May this year. 
Continuing, he said: 


Two facts are strikingly demonstrated by these figures: 

1. The Civil Aeronautics Board was absolutely right in ‘‘the sea-air 
case’’ last year when it said that steamship lines were ‘‘possessed of 
powerful competitive weapons.”’ 

2. The Civil Aeronautics Board’s prejudice against steamship lines 
outweighs in its estimation all other considerations, as is evidenced 
by the amazing fact that in the face of these figures, the C.A.B. has 
just ordered Pan American to cancel its European agency arrangement 
with United States Lines. 

In doing this, the C.A.B. has certainly put the angel on top of the 
Christmas tree of prejudicial acts against the steamship lines, and 
clearly indicates the need for a change if American commerce overseas 


is not to be sabotaged in favor of C.A.B. predilections for the airline 
monopoly. 


The C. A. B., in its decision disapproving the Pan American- 
United States Lines agreement, said that “this exclusive agree- 
ment entrusts to an agent too great a share of the responsibility 
for the welfare of the air carrier and the development of air 
transportation” (see Traffic World, Nov. 1, p. 1298). 


M. C. Faces Senate Inquiry on 
Tanker Sales to Foreigners 


The Maritime Commission had decided to halt the “formal- 
izing” of contracts for sale of U. S. government-owned tankers 
to foreign nations or nationals. Pending completion of a 
“threshing out” of the tanker sales controversy in the Senate 
small business committee hearings which would begin Novem- 
ber 14, it was learned after the commission had considered the 
matter in meetings November 10 and 13 the “formalizing” 
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was described as the last step in the ship sales contract-making 
process of the commission. Halting of the tanker sales to 
foreigners had the effect of postponing, also, action by the Com- 
mission on American citizen applications for purchase of govern- 
ment-owned tankers. 


Steamship Line Executives 
Consider Labor Problems 


Two meetings of leading executives of the nation’s steam- 
ship lines held in New York City within the past fortnight were 
almost entirely taken up with consideration of the vexing labor 
problems confronting the maritime industry. The American 
Merchant Marine Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria was fea- 
tured by a labor panel, presided over by Frank J. Taylor, 
president of the American Merchant Marine Institute, and the 
annual convention of the Propeller Club of the United States 
heard strong warnings about Communist activity in the water- 
front unions. 

Main topic in the labor panel was the Taft-Hartley act. 
The main speakers were Bernard H. Fitzpatrick, director of in- 
dustrial relations of the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York. Ernest Goodman, assocate counsel for the United 
Automobile Workers, C.I.O., presented the labor view. There 
was much discussion from the floor, and the issue of communism 
was also introduced at this meeting. 

“Labor peace is vital to the continued operation of Ameri- 
can shipping,” Mr. Taylor stated in his introduction of the two 
panel speakers. “No single factor has been more damaging to 
the future of the American Merchant Marine than the periodic 
stoppages of work it has experienced in the last few years. 
Shipping is solely a service, and if it cannot be rendered regu- 
larly those who partonize it will give their trade elsewhere.” 


Labor Can Live Under New Law 


As to the Taft-Hartley act, Mr. Taylor noted that it “has 
been called a slave law, and a law designed to destroy unions; 
however, even the short period of time it has been in effect 
suffices to show that the fears which inspired such statements 
are unfounded. The records show that employers have regarded 
the law as a protection against unfair practices which was one 
of its primary purposes. Unions continue to prosper, collective 
bargaining goes on and new agreements have been negotiated. 
Industry is not seeking to use the new law as a weapon against 
labor. All that American shipping industry seeks under any 
labor legislation is stability and elimination of industrial strife.” 

Both main speakers, however, were in agreement that the 
Taft-Hartley act would not work out in the shipping industry. 
The C.1.0. counsel, Mr. Goodman, made a blanket attack on 
the bill. Mr. Fitzpatrick noted that, while it is a most valuable 
and well-thought-out law, it has several glaring faults as ap- 
plied to waterfront labor and maritime personnel. 

“There are several good points in the act, even as it 
relates to shipping,” Mr. Fitzpatrick said. “One such good 
point is the curtailment of the secondary boycott; a union can 
no longer without risk bottle up a shipper because the union 
has a dispute with the steamship company which normally 
handles a run of cargo for that shipper a tactic which in some 
cases resulted in unbearable pressure form the shipper on the 
steamship company. A good point in some cases may be the 
elimination of legal compulsion in the organization of supervi- 
sory employees. But these are minor points; the basic point is 
that Congress has not produced an act suitable for the organiza- 
tion of labor in the shipping business.” 


Says Law Is Unsuitable 


Mr. Fitzpatrick recounted three basic requirements of craft 
unionism, such as used by longshoremen and seamen, “which 
we must observe,” but which the Taft-Hartley act prohibits. 
These were compulsory unionization, a full closed ship arrange- 
ment, and a common scale of labor rates and conditions on a 
port-wide basis. 


Although to make these three essential requirements to 


craft unionism illegal will work in general manufacturing and — 


in most trades, he said, “in the shipping industry it tends to 
tear to pieces the union: structures which have been built up 
on the basis of a monopoly in which no employe can choose to 
be non-union nor choose any union other than the incumbent.” 

The choice presented, according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, is “‘be- 
tween established unionism and the disorder of fruitless organ- 
ization efforts.” 


Urges Special Act For Industry 


Mr. Fitzpatrick urged the audience, largely made up of 
ship operators, to press for a special act geared to the peculiar 
conditions of maritime labor, rather than for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Highway announces 
new ... lighter... cost-saving 


ALUMINUM “CLIPPER” 


IGHWAY’S new Aluminum 
“Clipper” leads the way in 
practical light-weight construction. 


Light-weight! Rustproof! Alumi- 
num panels and roof make the new 
“Clipper”? much lighter—with am- 
plestrength. Multi-rated spring sus- 
pension; rubber-bushed adjustable 
radius rods, and vertical screw 
support are newly designed with 
an eye to the elimination of weight 
without sacrificing sturdiness. 

Thirty years of manufacturing 


experience, together with modern 
electric steel foundries, forge shops, 


and almost unlimited machine shop 
facilities, have enabled Highway 
to design and build a complete 
trailer under one roof. Highway 
controls its quality. Highway con- 
trols the weight of its product. 

Write today for complete infor- 
mation on the new Highway Alu- 
minum Trailer and other models 
that fit your business. 

There is still some exceptionally 
good territory open to distributors. 
Why not write us and let us de- 
scribe the excellent opportunities 
Highway offers? 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers 


¢ Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA'S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 


1917 - 1947 : 
.\ HIGHWAY (& 
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WHEN IS A TANK CAR 
= NOT A TANK CAR? 


The answer: never! A tank car is always a tank car. But even 
if all tank cars look alike—as a!l cats look grey in the dark— 
there are important differences under the tank car’s workaday 
coat of paint. 
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In the GATX fleet of 37,000 specialized tank cars, there are 
207 types. Designed not just for the fun of it—but for the 
practical purpose of supplying you. the shipper, with the 
right car for your particular commodity. 
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Routing cars from one season to another . . . from one com- 
modity to another... from one part of the country to another 
is part of the job General American does for its customers— 
the railroads and the shippers. A basic service of those hard- 
working tank cars with the GATX reporting mark. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland * Dcilas « Houston « Los Angeles * New Orleans 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Tulsa # Washington 
EXPORT DEPT.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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It was noted that the maritime industry, during testimony 
on the Taft-Hartley bill before its enactment, had urged the 
exclusion of the maritime industry from many of the projected 
provisions. Discussion from the floor was unanimous in conced- 
ing that the fears expressed at that time were still valid, and 
that the maritime industry still feels extension of the act to 
apply to maritime unions was ill-advised. 


Propeller Club Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Porpeller Club adopted 20 
resolutions “to insure the existence of a strong merchant 
marine.” It also decided to implement the resolutions by a 
concerted publicity campaign in its 104 ports. Among the resolu- 
tions were three backing the New Jersey Ship Canal, the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal, and the Allegheny-Genesee water link, 
and one strenuously opposing the St. Lawrence Seaway pfoject. 
Others recommended Congressional appropriations to train an 
efficient “citizen personnel” to man American ships; the right 
of steamship lines to engage in sea-air operations; revision of 
federal navigation laws; Congressional legislation to clarify 
longshoremen’s demands for double overtime; a revitalization 
and reorganization of the nation’s ship construction industry; 


and revival of coastal and intercoastal shipping ‘“‘now at its low- ° 


est ebb in the history of the American merchant marine” 
through Interstate Commerce Commission authorization of in- 
creased rates sought by the standard railroads and domestic 
water carriers. 


Kincaid on Communism 


Principal attention, however, was accorded to a speech by 
Admiral Thomas C. Kincaid, commander of the Navy’s Eastern 
Sea Frontier, who outlined the dimensions of the threat to 
American shipping of the spread of communism. He warned 
that “in the ideological warfare now in progress our merchant 
ships and the dockside organizations find themselves to be the 
targets of first priority for infiltration and penetration by our 
communist enemies.” 

He branded communism as an organization operating 
through “a ruthless, highly disciplined minority whose members 
are specialists in fomenting trouble’ ’and urged maritime lead- 
ers to support Joseph Curran, president of the National Mari- 
a . ana in his fight against communist domination of the 
N.M.U. 

A specific recommendation was made by Milton D. Camp- 
bell, director of the American Legion’s national defense division, 
when he asked for support for an effort on the part of the 
Legion (forecast for the next session of Congress) to secure 
legislation barring from employment on American ships per- 
sons who cannot pass a government loyalty test. . 


MARITIME UNION LOCALS TO TRANSFER 

President Joseph Selly of the American Communications As- 
sociation has proposed transfer of the marine departments of 
A.C.A. Locals 2 and 3 from the A.C.A. to the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association. The A.C.A. international executive 
board has unanimously approved the step and authorized con- 
tinuation of the discussions. The decision to make this pro- 
posal to the C.I.O. engineers’ union, according to the union 
publication, the A.C.A. News, was made about two months ago. 
Additional formal discussions on the proposed transfer will 
be held between the A.C.A. and the M.E.B.A. in the near 
future. 

Mr. Selly’s letter stated that ‘there is universal agreement 
among the membership and officials of the marine department 
of A.C.A. that our members have profited greatly by their 
affiliation with this international union. You are familiar with 


- the record of our union in improving wages and other stand- 
- ards for marine radio officers. We feel, however, that in spite 
'. of this excellent record, in the face of the difficulties with 


which: all maritime unions will be confronted by the Taft- 


- Hartley law and the growing offensive of the shipowners, this 


is the time to consolidate our marine department membership 
with a C.I.O. maritime union. We believe that this will give 
additional guarantees to our membership for the protection 
and improvement of their existing conditions.” 


REDELIVERY OF CHARTERED VESSELS 
A total of approximately 125 government-owned merchant 
vessels under bareboat charter to American-flag steamship com- 
panies in overseas trades will be returned to the Maritime Com- 


- mission, on the basis of termination notices recently filed with 


that body. 

M. C. officials said the terminations, stated to be due to 
present market conditions, were filed pursuant to provisions of 
the latest revised charter terms, effective September 1, accepted 
by the operators, which provided for a 60-day “holding” period 
in addition to a 15-day notice of cancellation of charter. (see 
Traffic World, Aug. 23, p. 571). 

In addition to this group of vessels, officials at the commis- 





These different businesses 
have one big thing in common 


Truckers can’t allow 
equipment to stand 
idle. So they get re- 
placement parts the 
fastest way—by Air 
Express. Speed pays. 


Newsreels and new 
films always travel in 
a hurry. So the film 
industry is a big user 
of Air Express. Speed 
pays. 


When medical sup- 
plies and equipment 
are urgently needed, 
hospitals and public 
health officials rely on 
the speed of Air Ex- 
press. Speed pays. 


peed pays in your business, tool 


Speed of shipment is important every day in your business. And Air 
Express supplies that speed. Air Express goes on all flights of all 
Scheduled Airlines—no waiting for loads to accumulate. Scores of 
flights daily to and from foreign countries. Rates are low. Shipments 
of most any size and weight are inexpensive. For example, 17 lbs. 
goes 700 miles for only $3.73. Use Air Express regularly. 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 


cities at no extra cost. e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Or ask at any Airline or Railway Ex- 
press office. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, representing the 
Scheduled Airlines of the United States. 
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xx VAST SUPPLY OF COAL, IRON 
AND PETROLEUM 


# LEADING LIVESTOCK STATE 
xx TREMENDOUS WOOL CLIP 


xx IMPORTANT MARKETING CENTER 
OF POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


dx LARGE PRODUCER OF SUGAR BEETS, 
POTATOES AND GRAINS 


fy EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 


fy OUTSTANDING SCENIC AND 
RECREATIONAL ATTRACTIONS 


WY HEALTHFUL LIVING CONDITIONS 


+ One of a series of 
advertisements based 
on industrial oppor- 
tunities in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


i. Wyoming, manufacturers will find a vast amount of 
raw materials. It is a leading state in potential mineral 
resources; produces great quantities of iron . . . has the 
world’s largest untapped -supply of coal. Copper, silver, 
gold, lignite and bentonite are among the mined metals 
and minerals. The State contains 27 oil fields and large 
timber lands. 


Wyoming is one of the greatest of livestock States, produc- 
ing fine beef cattle. Its wool clip is tremendous. Poultry 
raising and dairying are important activities. Principal crops 
are sugar beets, potatoes and grains. 


The healthful climate... scenic and recreational attractions 
such as Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks and scores 
of dude ranches...a fine educational system...are incentives 
to living in this western region. 


* * * 


Cheyenne is one of the principal Union Pacific mainline 
cities; an extremely important point to the railroad which 
provides the dependable transportation so essential to in- 
dustrial development. For travelers, daily Streamliner serv- 
ice is available from Cheyenne to and from Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. 









« Address Industrial Depart- 
ment, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha 2, Nebraska, 
for information regarding 

industrial sites. 


| UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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sion said a few chartered vessels in the domestic trade were 
also being redelivered under provisions of charter for that 
trade, which provide a 15-day cancellation period. 


Exports and Imports in U. S. 
Vessels Increased in July 


The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, has 
announced that the percentage of the total shipping weight of 
exports and imports carried on American flag vessels increased 
slightly from 50.9 per cent in June to 51.1 per cent in July. 
American flag vessel participation in the total foreign trade in 
July was, however, below the 1946 monthly average of 60.3 
per cént, it said, adding: 

From June to July, the percentage of cargo carried by American 
flag vessels increased in the trade with each of twelve of a total of 
twenty trade areas. The greatest increases occurred in the Baltic, 
Scandinavia, Iceland and Greenland trade area, the West Coast Central 
America and Mexico trade area, and the Gulf Coast Mexico trade areas. 
On the other hand, American flag vessel participation in the trade 


_ with each of the remaining eight trade areas declined, with the sharpest 


loss in the trade with the United Kingdom and Eire and the Great 
Lakes Canada trade areas. 

The six trade areas with the greatest combined export and import 
cargo tonnage in July were: Caribbean, 6.7 billion pounds, 72 per cent 
on American flag vessels; Great Lakes Canada, 6.0 billion pounds, 24 
per cent on American vessels; Bayonne-Hamburg Range, 5.3 billion 
pounds, 63 per cent on American vessels; Azores, Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, 2.7 billion pounds, 53 per cent on American vessels; Baltic, 
Scandinavia, Iceland and Greenland, 2.5 billion pounds, 48 per cent on 
American vessels; and Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland, 2.2 billion 
pounds, 33 per cent on American vessels. 


BLANDY TO ADDRESS NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

Evaluation of the current aspect of military sea-air and 
merchant ship power was the topic of an address entitled 
“The Future Value of Sea Power’ made by Admiral William 
H. P. Blandy, U.S.N., commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, at the annual banquet of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, November 14 in New York City. 
His speech was the concluding feature of the annual meeting 
of the society, which convened on November 12 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Vice-Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, U.S.N., 
president of the society, and former chief of the bureau of 
ships, presided at the dinner. Nine technical papers on the sub- 
jects of shipbuilding and ship operation were presented during 
the week by noted technicians in the field. 


M. C. DISPOSAL OF WILMINGTON YARD 


The Maritime Commission has issued invitations for sealed 
bids from American citizens for demolition and restoration of 
properties at Wilmington, Calif., forming the shipyard of the 
Consolidated Steel Corporation, constructed at government cost 
on the site and property of the Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of the City of Los Angeles, Calif. Bids are to be submitted on 
or before December 15. 


MAILING STREPTOMYCIN TO GERMANY BANNED 


Postmaster General Hannegan has issued an amendment to 
the international postal service regulations, adding to those 
regulations a provision that “the transmission of streptomycin 
in the mails (air or surface, including parcel post) to Germany 
is prohibited.” 


BRITAIN EXPECTS 500,000 U. S. TOURISTS 


Britain expects 500,000 American tourists during 1948, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. The same source revealed that approximately 200,000 
tourists have or will visit the British Isles from the United 
States this year. Approximately 350,000 of next year’s tourists 
are expected by the British government to travel by ship. 


ROBIN LINE PLANS AFRICAN SERVICE 


Indicating that there should be a “wonderful future” for 
trade in South Africa, Sylvester J. Maddock, executive vice- 
president of the Robin Line, announced that his company plans 
to establish a small-vessel feeder service in south and east 
Africa. War-built landing craft are now serving in a similar 
capacity for the American South African Line on the west 
coast of Africa. 


SANTA FE DUDE RANCH FOLDER 
A new folder just issued by the Santa Fe Railway, listing 
55 different winter resorts and ranches in the southwest, has 
been announced by T. B. Gallaher, general passenger traffic 
manager, at Chicago, for the Santa Fe. The resorts and ranches 
listed in the new booklet have been compiled from question- 
naires currently completed, Mr. Gallaher said. 
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Truckloading Index Sets New Highs 


.for September and for Nine Months 


The volume of freight transported by reporting motor car- 
riers in September increased 6.7 per cent over August and 23.7 
per cent over September, 1946, raising the index figure for 
truckloadings to a record high of 217. The previous record was 
the 206 index for March of this year, according to the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. It continued: 


Statistics compiled by the department of research of the A. T. A. 
showed the index figure for the first nine months of this year averaged 
an even 200, compared with an average of 180 for the same period of 
last year and 187 for the first nine months of 1943, the industry’s all- 
time record year until now. A. T. A.’s index is computed on the basis 
of the average monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers for the three- 
year period 1938-1940 as representing 100. 


The record-setting index of 217 for September compared with an 
August index figure of 196 and a figure of 170 for September, 1946, 
when strikes tied up many truck lines, particularly along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Comparable reports received by A. T. A. from 274 carriers in 43 
states showed these carriers transported an aggregate of 2.675.324 tons 
in September, as against 2,506,464 tons in August and 2,162,139 tons in 
September, 1946. 

Approximately 81 per cent of all tonnage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general freight. The volume in this category 
increased 7.3 per cent over August and 24.5 per cent over September, 
1946. 

Transportation of petroleum products, accounting for about 9 per 
cent of the total tonnage reported, showed an increase of 0.4 per cent 
over August and 16.5 per cent over September, 1946. 

Carriers of iron and steel hauled about 5 per cent of the total ton- 
nage. Their traffic volume increased 3.2 per cent over August and 18.8 
per cent over September, 1946. 

Another 5 per cent of the total tonnage consisted of miscellaneous 
commodities, including heavy machinery, textiles, cement, groceries, 
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paper, tobacco, wood, packing house products, chemicals, household 
goods, motor vehicle parts, motor vehicles, agricultural products and 
rayon yarn. Tonnage in this class increased 12.1 per cent over August 
and 29.2 per cent over September, 1946. 

The September tonnage of carriers reporting from the Eastern 
District represented an increase of 7.4 per cent over August and 24./ 
per cent over September of 1946. 

Carriers in the Southern Region reported increases of 10.9 per cent 
over August and 30.4 per cent over September, 1946. 

Tonnage reported from the Western District revealed an increase 
of 4.3 per cent over August and 19.9 per cent over September of last 
year. 


Intercity Bus Drivers’ Wages 
Highest Ever, N. A. M. B. O. Says 


A wage and rate study of the Class I intercity bus com- 
panies which it had completed recently showed that the wages 
of intercity bus drivers had reached “a record high,” the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Operators reported. 

“For a typical month in 1947,” it said, “the average driver 
employed by large companies earned an estimated $305 as com- 
pared with $292 in 1946. The average for all companies, large 
and small, was $290 per month in 1947 and $279 in 1946. The 
highest average earnings, $341, were reported for 1,335 top-rate 
drivers employed by five large companies in the middle west. 
The pay of intercity bus drivers has increased by some 70 per 
cent since 1940.” 

The association said that basic wage rates in the intercity 
bus industry had continued to rise; that, in 1946, the top rate 
in the larger companies was 5.45 cents a mile; that at the end 
of September, 1947, it was 5.68 cents, and that the average 
mileage rate for all the companies rose from 5.29 cents in 1946 
to 5.51 in 1947. Continuing, it said: 


While the average work-week has shortened somewhat, increasing 
basic rates and the continued liberalization of non-driving payments 
and benefits has more than offset any losses in total pay due to the 
reduced number of hours. . 

The association’s study was based on the rates and earnings of 
13,647 regular drivers employed by 124 Class I intercity bus companies. 
These drivers represented almost 70 per cent of the total number of 
regular drivers employed by the Class I segment of the industry. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has estimated that the Class I com- 











~#\« Minutes aren’t sold in bunches like ba- 
¢\4* nanas. An intangible commodity like “‘time”’ 
\\ “isn’t offered over the counter. Yet alert ship- 
pers know that minutes saved are dollars in the 


bank. Time is money! 


And Mister, that money is as good as in your 
pocket right now when you ship via the Soo Line! 


Your shipments on the Soo reach their destinations 
quickly and safely. Fast, efficient service has long 
been our stock-in-trade. 


Next time, to save time, specify Soo Line. You can 
be doubly sure of getting fast, dependable freight 
service. 


Your UWnking Kentner7 Days a Week 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


panies, i.e., companies with revenues in excess of $100,000 per year, 
do about 80 per cent of all intercity bus business. All parts of the 
country and all sizes of companies were represented in the study and 


the differentials between regions and varied sized companies were 
analyzed. 


A. A. A. Urges “Ability” Standards, 
Maximum Dimensions for Trucks 


Problems related to the use of public highways by heavy | 


trucks were among the subjects of resolutions adopted by the 
American Automobile Association in its annual meeting in 
Washington. 

In one of its resolutions, the A. A. A. advocated, among 
other things, adoption by every state of “reasonable perform- 
ance-ability standards applicable to all commercial vehicles,” 
adding that these standards should include minimum hill-climb- 
ing speed by trucks when fully loaded, and minimum braking 
efficiency. It advocated, also, a campaign “to stop trucks racing 
down hills, either to get up speed for the next hill or for the 
sake of speeding, or because their brakes are deficient.” 

In the same resolution the A. A. A. advocated, further: 


A reconsideration of the whole problem of maximum lengths, 
heights, widths and weights, with due consideration to highway safety. 
(The association said it deplored ‘‘the recent tendency of legislation to 
raise these maximums except in those few states whose limitations 
were so low as to interfere with the free flow of interstate commerce’’; 


_that it approved a length limit of 45 feet for tractor semi-trailers as 


well as for truck-trailer combinations, a height of 12% feet, and a 
width of eight feet, and that it did-not approve of ‘‘the recent demands 
for a 102-inch width for trucks using rural highways until a majority 
of our rural roads of general use are 20 feet or more in width.’’) 

The setting forth of maximum loads permissible on any group of 
axles in a simple tabulation in place of the formula heretofore used. 


Bus Situation Discussed 


Generally speaking, said the A. A. A., the bus situation was 
different from that of trucks in that bus companies were well 
organized and managed and bus drivers were on the whole 
much better trained than most truck drivers. It said the prin- 
cipal complaint against busses was their “excessive speeds, 
especially in some sections of the country.” It said there was 
necessity for regulation of this situation by the bus transporta- 
tion industry, “for the sake of their own public relations aswell 
as for highway safety.” Continuing, it said: 


We approve a length of 35 feet for two-axle busses and 40 feet 
providing there are not less than three axles. As to width for busses 
using rural highways, we recommend the same as for trucks, namely 


no increase until a majority of our rural highways of general use are 
20 feet or more in width. 


Truck and bus problems in cities vary greatly because of the varia- 
tion in street widths and traffic conditions. Very large commercial 
vehicles are ill-suited to narrow roadways, sharp corners or sidewalks 
at intersections, and lack of adequate terminals or loading bays. The 
association believes that such problems should be controlled locally and 
recommends to city traffic engineers more intensive studies and regu- 
lation in the light of local conditions, with due regard to the fact that 
permissible over-the-road vehicles must enter cities. 


The association recommended that a committee of top- 
ranking executives in the various component parts of highway 
transportation be organized and made active “to the end that 
standards for vehicle sizes and weights and other vitally im- 
portant highway problems, decisions concerning which will have 
exceedingly large effects on future highway efficiency and costs, 
may be resolved in the most favorable manner, considering all 
factors involved.” 

Other Recommendations 


In other resolutions, the A. A. A. proposed: That Congress 
earmark a very substantial proportion of federal-aid highway 
funds for use exclusively on the newly designated interstate 
highway network; that federal excise taxes on motor vehicles, 
parts and accessories, tires and tubes, motor fuel and lubricating 
oils be repealed; that special highway studies be undertaken 
promptly in states that had not instituted such studies; that 
the levying of special motor vehicle user taxes be the preroga- 
tive of “the state and the state alone,” and that all such taxes 
be placed in special highway funds for approved highway pur- 
poses and for those purposes only; and that public highways be 
financed by taxation rather than by the imposition of tolls for 
their use. 

Toll Roads 


With respect to toll road projects which might be author- 
ized, if there was no possible way for their construction out of 
current or contemplated tax programs, the association said any 
approval given to such projects should be surrounded by safe- 
guards protecting the public interest, including the following: 


(1) There shall be a study which clearly establishes the economic 
justification of the proposed toll road; (2) the proposed ‘toll road shall 
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“Tue ‘College’of: Advanced Traffic, 


founded in 1923, is one traffic school 
that is doing a good job today, both 
locally and nationally. _—_, 


The College now has three resident 
schools, fifteen organized study groups, 
and hundreds of students enrolled in 


extension courses. 


For you, for-your employees or asso- 
ciates, or for your friends, the College 
offers the best in traffic education. Its 
coutses are geared to all levels: for 
beginners, for those now. in.traffic ‘work 
wanting to advance, for those experi- 
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College of Advanced Traffic Lnil : 


with 


Resident and Extension Training 


enced in traffic who want a refresher 
course and advanced traffic manage- 
ment, and even for those desiring to 


practice before the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission. 


Actually, the name College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic stems from the fact that 
the College is advanced in the field of 
traffic education in such things as: 
course content, facilities, teaching meth- 
ods, teaching experience, personnel, 
national scope, advantages offered stu- 
dents, activity of alumni, success of 
graduates;. and maintaining highest 
standards. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: Harrison 8649 


Minneapolis, Minn., Branch 


1200 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
Phone: Lincoln 4252 


Detroit, Mich., Branch 
Ford Bidg., 615 Griswold St. 
Phone: Cherry 4383 
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not be located upon an existing highway—that is, a new right-of-way 
shall be acquired; (3) the plans, location, alignment and standard of 
construction shall meet the approval of the state highway department; 
(4) the ownership, construction and operation shall be vested in a 
public authority or other governmental agency; (5) the credit of the 
state, or of any political subdivision thereof, shall not be pledged as 
security for any outstanding or future obligations as for rights-of-way, 
construction or operations—no toll road shall under any circumstances 
receive public tax funds for rights of way, construction or maintenance; 
(6) revenue in excess of operating costs, including interest, shall be 
used exclusively to retire outstanding obligations for the toll facility 
for which the bonds were issued, and (7) when the outstanding obliga- 
tions are retired, the toll road shall become a public highway. 


Trucking Situation 


In discussion of trucks, the A. A. A. said that unfortunately, 
the trucking companies that maintained their vehicles properly 
and had their drivers trained to drive safely and well and as 
“gentlemen of the road” had only a small percentage of the 
trucks on the road. 

“The majority of truck owners,” it continued, “are not 
organized; the majority of truck drivers are not trained; and 
the majority of trucks are not maintained as well as they should 
be. Moreover, the trucking situation has been getting worse, 
especially in some sections of the country. 

“Motorists are being increasingly endangered and irritated, 
highway officials report serious damage to highways by over- 
loading, traffic is being impeded, and the accident rate involving 
trucks, after many years of improvement, is again increasing. 

“One of the serious hazards on highways is occasioned by 
overladen and under-powered commercial vehicles being oper- 
ated at extremely slow speeds on ascending grades. Many high- 
way accidents are caused by the large discrepancy between such 
commercial vehicles and other vehicular traffic. 

“Even more hazardous is the practice of racing down hills. 
Extensive tests have shown that large percenages of trucks are 
seriously deficient in braking effectiveness.” 


CHICAGO DOCKMEN’S UNION CONTRACT 


A meeting of members of the Central Motor Freight Asso- 
ciation was held the afternoon of November 14 in the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, to hear a report of the labor negotiating com- 
mittee concerning the status of negotiations over a new contract 
covering dockmen in the city’s motor freight industry. The old 
contract expired November 15 at midnight. The committee 
reported on demands of the union, A. F. of L. Local 710, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, and on the operators’ 
counter-proposals. It is understood that the union and the in- 
dustry have agreed to continue operations until a new contract 
is negotiated. 


FRUEHAUF WINTER SERVICE PROGRAM 


In a special “get set for winter” service program, the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. is urging trailer operators to give particu- 
lar attention to 14 carefully selected preventive maintenance 
operations. To protect equipment against schedule failures, 
unnecessary delays, and increased winter hazards, Fruehauf 
is urging operators to check brake lining, brake drums, relay 
valves, wheel bearing lubricant springs and U-bolts, axle align- 
ment, underconstruction, upper and lower fifth wheels, and to 
install an alcohol evaporator to prevent air-brake freezing in 
severe temperature, and to take other measures aimed to re- 
duce winter driving hazards. 
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M. A. S. Motor Carriers Air 
Proposals for Increased Rates 


At a special joint public hearing held at the Hotel Governor 
Clinton in New York City on November 12, Dabner T. Waring, 
chairman of the general rate committee of Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference outlined the need of the car- 
riers for increased revenues to meet increased costs. Numerous 
shippers were present, and of those who spoke all were opposed 
to any increase at this time. 

Three separate proposals were before the General Rate 
committee (M. A. Territory), Middle Atlantic-New England 
joint rate committee and general rate committee (N. Y. Short- 
Haul Area). Mr. Dabney made it clear that none of the pro- 
posals was beyond the “tentative” stage. He said that it was 
not the practice of the committees “to make up their minds 
first and then hold hearings later.” Opinions expressed by 
shippers at the joint public hearing would be weighed carefully 
and would have effect on any decision finally made, he promised. 

The proposals were: 


1. For a general increase in rates within Middle Atlantic Territory 
to increase rates 10 per cent. On this proposal there was a reference 
to a note, which read: ‘‘This contemplates an over-all increase approxi- 
mating 10 per cent and not necessarily a uniform increase of 10 per 
cent throughout the territory on all types of shipments.’’ 

2. General increase in rates between Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land territories; to withdraw proposed 744 per cent increase (now sus- 
pended) and substitute a 10 per cent increase in rates. This proposal 
also carried a reference to the same qualifying note. 

3. Increase in minimum charges of 50 cents per shipment. 


Blames Rising Labor Costs 


Opening the hearing, Mr. Waring revealed that the car- 
riers had discussed increases at a meeting held over a month 
ago, and that many differences of opinion as to amounts and 
methods had been developed. ‘‘We decided on about a 10 per 
cent increase to see us safely through the next year,” he com- 
mented. He noted that the carriers feel they still don’t get 
enough money on small shipments and that the larger ship- 
ments subsidize the smaller ones. Pointing out that labor rep- 
resents the carriers’ principal increase in costs; that the cost 
of labor has gone up 40 per cent to 50 per cent in the last three 
or four years, he concluded that labor is the largest factor in- 
creasing the cost of handling small shipments. This, he said, 
explains the reason why a proposal to increase minimum charges 
was included for purposes of discussion. Fifty cents additional 
revenue per minimum shipment is the amount the carriers feel 
is necessary. aa 

“Until recently,” Mr. Waring said, “motor carrier rates 
were held down by low rail rates, although the motor carriers 
were forced by their costs to exceed rail bases. Now, at least 
as to truckloads, that situation is different.” 


Carriers Held “Rather Prosperous” 


Mr. Coyle of Eastman Kodak Co. and Associated Industries 
of New York State said that his group feels that motor car- 
riers as a whole are “rather prosperous.” He complained that 
they are transporting the cream of the traffic only: “That most 
desirable as to points, rates, and products.” He further stated 
that the carriers concentrate on movements between large 
points and give curtailed or no service at many smaller points. 
He also quoted examples showing disparities between interstate 
and intrastate rates. He then outlined many of the difficulties 
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which Eastman Kodak has been experiencing and gave exam- 
ples of rates that company is paying which result in very high 
truck-mile earnings. 

He said that he felt no increases were justified, and that 
“the carriers are anxious to continue handling the traffic on 
the present level.” He warned that Eastman Kodak would go 
no higher, and that his company “doesn’t think it should be 
forced to negotiate with contract carriers or go into private 
operation,” although it might be forced to do one or the other 
if rates were again increased. 

Mr. Spencer of the Doughnut Corporation of America said: 
“We are like a flea on a griddle. We can’t keep up with all 
these increases and we never know where we stand.” 


Pleads for Stable Rates 


He pleaded for some stability in rates. Mr. Waring re- 
plied that the carriers, themselves, wished “they knew where 
they stood as to costs.” He said that carriers dislike changes 
and don’t want to maké them more often than necessary. 
“We can’t commit ourselves as to further increases,” he warned, 
“but we can say, depending on the results of railroad cases 
presently pending, that we don’t have further increases in 
mind.” He said that in the past his bureau’s decisions have 
been made independently of rail levels, except as to some 
rates, especially truckload, where competition was severe and 
these will continue to be controlled by competition to the same 
extent as would any business. 

Mr. Spencer then asked why carriers did not leave truck- 
load rates unchanged since it was admitted they subsidize small 
shipments. Mr. Waring stated that “we have had such sug- 
gestions.” 

There followed a discussion, largely among the shippers, 
as to whether every type of shipment should pay for itself. 
An opinion was advanced to the effect that no business can or 
does operate at a profit in all its departments; that occa- 
sionally, for the good of the business or to sustain volume, or 
to meet competition, or for some other reason, one or more 
departments of any well conducted business will run at or 
near actual cost. Other shippers, particularly shippers of truck- 
load lots, disagreed with this view and pointed out that truck 
lines are smaller than most other business enterprises which 
operate on the recommended principle. A concrete shipper’s 
suggestion growing out of this exchange was to the effect that 
the carrier’s should “‘cut out cutthroat competition, for example 
by eliminating depressed rates, before raising rates generally.” 


Asks Another Public Hearing 


Many shippers subscribed to Mr. Coyle’s statement; others 
subseribed to the statement of Mr. Laux, traffic manager of 
the Port of New York Authority, who said that before he made 
a formal statement other than that he was opposed to any 
increases, he would. want to know what the proposals of the 
carriers would be. He asked for another joint public hearing 
when the carriers had decided exactly what they wanted. 


_ The question was raised as to whether “with 528 and 882 
still pending, wouldn’t the Commission suspend any further 
increases ?” 


Mr. Waring maintained that the question was one for the 
Commission to decide, but that he believed the Commission’s 
decision would be guided by the need of the carriers. 


Following the public hearing, the committees went into a 
closed session for the announced purpose of coming to a decision 
on concrete proposals. There was no indication as to when a 
formal decision could be expected. 


HARVESTER EXHIBIT AT LOGGING CONGRESS 


The industrial power and motor truck divisions of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. will participate in a display of logging 
equipment at the Pacific Logging Congress to be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium( Seattle, Wash., November 17-19, Har- 
vester Officials have announced. Some 17,500 square feet will be 
occupied by the Harvester exhibit which will consist of crawler 
tractors, motor trucks, power units and allied equipment espe- 
cially built for the moving of timber from forest to mill. Har- 
vester officials also announced publication of a booklet, “His- 
torical Facts About Early International Harvester Automotive 
Vehicles,” designed to give collectors of antique automotive 
vehicle complete and definite information on how to identify 
and properly classify any International automotive vehicle pro- 
duced by Harvester up to 1915. 


OHIO “ANTI-DIVERSION” AMENDMENT 
Voters of Ohio have adopted an amendment to the state 
constitution barring diversion of highway user taxes to other 
than highway use, and Ohio thus has become the twentieth state 
to pass an anti-diversion amendment, according to the National 
Highway Users Conference. 
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Serving the 
lantic Seaboard 





THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN is one of the richest 
and most varied industrial regions in the world. 
Camden Marine Terminals play a dominant role in 
the commercial activities of this area, with emphasis 
on southern New Jersey and the Philadelphia 
metropolitan section. 


Their warehousing and shipping facilities are 
modern in every respect...big, well equipped 
piers permit the docking and working of the largest 
sea-going freighters. Direct rail-connections with 
all trunk lines entering the area. 


““Camden’s” closed and open storage-space ex- 
ceeds 1,500,000 square feet. Well secured and 
guarded open storage space (bonded) adjacent to 
docks. Dependable dry-pipe sprinkler system... 
low insurance rates. A highly skilled staff, using 
specialized equipment, attends to the fast, efficient 
handling of all manner of merchandise—especially 
packaged goods, lumber, and fertilizer. 


Tie-in Camden Marine Terminals with your opera- 
tions in the Philadelphia-South Jersey region. Here 
you are assured of a profitable combination of 
up-to-the-minute distributional services and facili- 
ties, at moderate rates. 


CAMDEN MARINE TERMINALS 


Operated by South Jersey Port Commission 


D. C. Nevins, General Manager 


CAMDEN - NEW JERSEY 
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Associates of John A. Curtin in the 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. hon- 
ored Mr. Curtin at a dinner November 6 
in the Fort Wayne Country Club. Mr. 
Curtin has announced his retirement as 
traffic manager of the paper company, 
which he has served for 29 years. He 
joined the company in 1918, after hav- 
ing served as a rate and traffic execu- 
tive of the Wabash Railroad. H. M. 
Treen, president of the company pre- 
sented the retiring traffic executive with 
a saddle leather travel bag, and also 
announced that Robert L. Johnson has 
been appointed to the post of manager 
of purchasing and traffic. 


Willis P. Tuller has been appointed 
director of traffic of the Great Lakes 
Carbon Corporation, Chicago, with com- 
plete jurisdiction over the traffic and 
transportation duties of that company 
and its subsidiary companies, including 
the Dicalite Co. of Los Angeles. The 
position of general traffic manager has 
been abolished. T. B. Gudis has been 
appointed assistant director of traffic, 
and the position of assistant general 
traffic manager has been abolished. 


The Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, New York City, has 
announced the following traffic appoint- 
ments: Assistant traffic manager, rail 
and water, rates and service, E. 
Whalen; assistant traffic manager, motor 
transportation, S. A. Morrell; assistant 
traffic manager, tank car, D. D. White; 
assistant traffic manager, marine, S. A. 
Oyen. 

ak + * 

Peter J. Gorman has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Light Division of 
the Noma Electric Corporation, New 
York City. Mr. Gorman is a member of 
the Newark Traffic Club and the New 
Jersey Industrial Traffic League. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
announces with regret the death of F. L. 
King, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, November 8. Mr. King had served 
the railroad for 43 years. 


Roy D. Long, director of purchases 
and stores of the Burlington System 
Lines, died November 8. 


H. I.. Scofield, passénger traffic man- 
ager, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, has retired at his own request 
effective November 15. H. F. Eno suc- 
ceeds Mr. ‘Scofield. J. H. Tanner has 
been saprented manager of mail, bag- 
gage and express traffic, with headquar- 
ters in Denver. n i 

Joseph W. Klein, traffic manager at 
Tulsa for the Midland Valley Railroad, 
the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway, 
and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Rail- 
way, has been elected vice-president and 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Tulsa. Mr. Klein, who began his trans- 
portation career as a clerk in the traffic 
department of the Midland Valley road, 
is a member of the Traffic Club of Tulsa. 


J. E. Flansburg has been et 
general commerce agent of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, and the Chi- 
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cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway. M. G. Gunderson has been 
appointed assistant general commerce 
agent. 

* ok * 

Bernard J. Schilling, superintendent 
sleeping and dining cars, Milwaukee 
Road, with headquarters in Chicago, re- 
turned to the road’s passenger depart- 
ment November 16, to do special work. 
M. P. Ayars will succeed Mr. Schilling. 
L. W. Palmquist, assistant superintend- 
ent at Beloit, Wis., will succeed Mr. 
Ayars as division superintendent at 
LaCrosse, Wis. Me 

M. V. Olmsted has been appointed 
general agent at Chicago for the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 


J. A. Klinger has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Cincinnati for the Reading 
Co., succeeding James Lawson, pro- 
moted to the post of division freight 
agent, Allentown, Pa. J. G. Vandegrift 
has been appointed division freight 
agent at Harrisburg. 

* * ~ 

P. E. Geil has been appointed freight 
traffic manager (commerce) of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 


Lawrence P. Spiegel has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, succeeding F. A. Perroux, resigned. 


Larry M. Baker, one-time Akron Uni- 
versity football and track star, has 
joined the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
at Akron as manager of interplant tech- 
nical service. Mr. Baker was manager 
of the technical division, Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co., prior to his new appoint- 
ment. 

” +. * 

Robert J. Schmunk, Cleveland, O., 
president of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club and past president of the Ohio 
State Automobile Association, has been 
unanimously elected president of the 
American Automobile Association, suc- 
ceeding H. J. Brunnier, San Francisco, 
Calif.. who served the organization as 
president for the past three years. 


Representatives of 46 states and the 
provinces of Canada attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
November 12-14, in the Hotel New 


‘Yorker, New York City. 
* ok * 


The General W. W. Atterbury Memo- 
rial Transportation Post 1641 of the 
American Legion held a social gathering 
November 10 at the Hotel Belvedere, 
New York City. er 

Erwin A. Georges has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of traffic, and 
Thomas P. Reynolds has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of transportation, of 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 


A. J. Pasch, chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Latin-American Freight Confer- 
ence, will present the views of the con- 
ference lines at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Export Traffic League, Novem- 
ber 19, in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
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York City. At the October meeting M. S. 
Crinkley, vice-president of the Isbrandt- 
sen Co., Inc., presented the views of the 
independent steamship lines. 


Emery N. Leonard has been appointed 
treasurer of the United Fruit Co., suc- 
ceeding Lionel W. Udell who has retired 
after 38 years of service. 


The Propeller Club of the United 
States will hold a ladies’ night meeting 
November 29 in the Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel, Baltimore. J. Philip Huppmann is 
honorary chairman of the affair. 








News of 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 








The Women’s Traffic Club Of Phila- 
delphia will hold a dinner meeting De- 
cember 9 in the Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, at which time the annual members’ 
Christmas party will be held. 





Edward J. Kroman, recently elected 
the first president of the West Towns 
Traffic Club, was 
born in St. Louis, 
March 16, 1906, 
and was reared 
and educated in 
Chicago, being a 

graduate of the 
* College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic. 
He joined the 
staff of the gen- 
eral freight traf- 
fic department of 
the Grand Trunk 
Western - Can- 
adian National 
Railways in Chi- 
cago in 1922, re- 
signing in Octo- 
ber, 1945, at which time he was rate and 
tariff assistant to the general freight 
agent. Mr. Kroman, in November, 1945, 
accepted his present post, traffic mana- 
ger of the Wilbert W. Haase Co., Forest 
Park, Ill. He was active in organizing 
the West Towns Traffic Club, of which 
he is a charter member, and was in- 
stalled in office November 11. 


Edward J. Kroman 





The Oklahoma City Transportation 
Club will hold an election night meet- 
ing November 20 in the Biltmore Hotel. 
Running for president are C. F. Kienzle 
and C. N. Beausang. 





John A. Darnell, packaging engineer 
of Johnson & Johnson, spoke on ‘éTrans- 
portation and Packaging,” at the No- 
vember 11 meeting of the Raritan Traffic 
Club, in the Roger Smith Hotel, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Frank D. Warnedorfer, 
traffic supervisor of E. I. duPont de 
—? & Co., of Parlin, N. J., pre- 
sided. 





E. D. Benton, director, division of re- 
search, Ohio Coal Association, Columbus, 
O., will speak at the November 19 meet- 
ing of the Lima Traffic Club. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Reading 
will hold an industrial night dinner 
meeting November 20 in the Berkshire 
Hotel. Roy Wallace, traffic manager, 
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Ludens, Inc., will speak on ‘‘Wartime 
Army Transportation,” with President 
Gordon Jones as toastmaster. Mem- 
bers of neighboring traffic clubs have 
been invited to attend. 





The Transportation Club of Des 
Moines will hold a party November 17 
in the Moose Home. The speaker will 
be Arthur Brayton, manager of the con- 
vention bureau, Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce. The club is preparing its 
annual Christmas baskets for the needy, 
with E. J. Maloy the chairman of this 
committee. 





J. S. Birsinger, of the Procter and 
Gamble Co., and chairman of the edu- 
cational committee of the Cincinnati 
Traffic Club, was presented with the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
award for meritorious service in traffic 
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education, at the club’s recent fall stag 
meeting. The club will hold a pre- 
holiday dance December 6 in the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. 





The Junior Traffic Club of San Fran- 
cisco, at its November 19 meeting in 
the New Delmonico Restaurant, will 
nominate officers for the coming year. 





Dr. Francisco Villagran, consul-gen- 
eral of Mexico, spoke on “Mexico To- 
day,” at the recent meeting of the Los 
Angeles Transportation Club in the 
Biltmore Hotel. The club will hold a 
golf tournament November 21 at the 
Rivera Country Club. 





R. J. Bowman, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, will speak be- 
fore the Motor City Traffic Club Forum 
and guests, November 24, in the Hotel 
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Detroit Leland. Mr. Bowman will dis- 
cuss the possible merger of the C. & O. 
and the New York Central. Henry 
Commes, traffic manager, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corporation, will be guest chairman. 





The Omaha Traffic Club will hold a 
party November 20 in the Blackstone 
Hotel. C. A. Naffziger, of St. Louis, 
superintendent stations and claim pre- 
vention, Missouri Pacific Lines, will 
speak on freight claim prevention. 





P. M. Shoemaker, general manager, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, will be the speaker at the Novem- 
ber 17 dinner meeting of the Traffic Club 
of the Lehigh Valley, in the Hotel Beth- 
lehem, Bethlehem, Pa. The club will 
hold its annual Christmas party Decem- 
ber 15 in the Hotel Easton. 





Iver S. Olsen, commercial agent of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway 
at Chicago’s 
Union Stocky 
Yards, has been | 
elected the first | — 
president of the 
newly - organized 
Stock Yards Dis- 
trict Traffic Club, 
comprising repre- 
sentatives of rail- 
road and com- |} 
mercial organiza- 
tions located in 
the Yards and the 
adjacent district. 
Mr. Olsen began 
work with the C. 
& N. W. in 1920, Iver S. Olsen 
as a stenographer in the freight traffic 
department in Chicago. He later served 
in the freight traffic department, becom- 
ing city freight agent in 1924. In De- 
cember, 1934, he was appointed com- 
mercial agent for the railway, and dur- 
ing the past 13 years has been a famil- 
iar figure in the great stock yards. A 
native of Chicago, Mr. Olsen attended 
Parker High School, and later majored 
in music and speech at the Chicago Con- 
servatory, with special studies ath the 
University of Chicago. 








The Corpus Christi Traffic Association 
held a dinner meeting November 11 in 
the Nueces Hotel, at which the Santa 
Fe Lines presented three motion pic- 
tures. 





The Transportation Club of. Dallas has 
elected the following directors: Class A, 
Carriers: H. R. Reynolds, C. A. John- 
ston, A. P. Smith; Class B, Industrial: 
W. A. Rowsey, W. B. Jester, G. G. Tom- 
linson. The directors will meet Novem- 
ping to elect new officers from their 
ranks. 





The Traffic Club of New York will 
hold a business meeting and annual 
members’ dinner November 24 in the 
Hotel Biltmore. Officers will be elected 
for the ensuing year. H. H. Meyer is 
chairman of the dinner committee. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold 
a balloon night dinner party November 
19. R. R. Deahl is chairman of the 
indoor entertainment committee. 





The Fort Wayne Transportation Club 
will hold a carnival night meeting No- 
vember 18\in the Anthony Hotel. Bob 
Scranton is. chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. The traffic council of 
the Chamber of Commerce, together 
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with the club, will hold a claim preven- 
tion dinner meeting December 3 at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The club will 
hold a children’s Christmas party De- 
cember 20 at the St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School Hail. 





The Nashville Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club will hold a party November 19 
in the Noel Hotel. Elmore Hudgins, pub- 
licity director, Vanderbilt Athletic Asso- 
ciation, will show films of the North- 
western and L. S. U. games. 





The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York held its annual turkey 
party November 13 in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The association will. hold a 
Christmas luncheon December 18, and 
on December. 27: will hold the children’ Ss 
Christmas party. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Oakland 
will meet November 18 at El Curtola. 
Dr. David G. Schmidt will speak on the 
psychiatric: aspects of medical care at 
San Quentin. The club will hold a 
Christmas ‘party December 9 at the 
Claremont..Hotel. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association 
will hold an anniversary dinner No- 
vember 17 in the Stratfield Hotel. Lt. 
Governor James.C. Shannon will speak, 
with John H. Walters as toastmaster. 





The Miami Valley: “Titaffic Club held 
a dinner dance Noveugyer 15 at the PDey- 
rth Country Club he: 








motion picture, “America Sa 
will be shown. 3) = 





R. MaGuire, of the Atlantic’ ‘Refining 
Co., was elected president of ‘the.Com- 
mercial Traffic Managers of tiladel- 
phia, at the November meeting. hers 
elected are: Vice-president, J. F. Kuehn- 
hold, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; seen 
treasurer, -E. D. Heilbrun, Buddj:Co 
directors: R. S. Mawson, A. C.. ®. Brill 
Motors Co.; F. R. Wood, Henry Disston 
& Sons; E. J. Bolton, Luria Brothers; 
J. G. Robison, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co.; and Christian Hershey, 
Worth Steel Co. 

The Traffic Club of Kansas City will 
hold a luncheon meéeting November 24 
in the Presidént Hotel. The club’s an- 
nual Christmas. luncheon. will be held 
December 22. The annual dinner and 


held January 6. 





movie night November 13 in the Lang- 
well Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., showing pic- 
tures of the 1947 world series. 





The Grand Rapids’ Transportation 
Ciub will meet November 20 in the Park 
Congregational church. Vice-president 
James M. Gately will be in charge of 
the program. The club will hold its 
annual meeting December’ 11 at the 
Rowe Hotel. 





The Tri-City Traffic Club will hold its 
annual dinner dance November 20 in 
the Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa. 

Milton Stoll, president, T. M. Smith 
& Solomon Co., was recently 
installed as president of the Raritan 
Traffic Club. -Other ‘new officers in- 


installation of officers is scheduled to be 


The Elmira Area Traffic Club held a 


stalled were: Vice-president, G. Preston 
Van Fleet, assistant traffic manager, 
Johns Manville Corporation; secretary, 
Joseph M. Hayes, T. M. Mack Manufac- 
turing Corporation; treasurer, W. H. 
Greenfield, agent, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey; board of governors: John 
W. Doeler, traffic manager, Richardson 
Co.; John W. Kappmeier, traffic repre- 
sentative, Associated Trpt., Inc.; and 
Albert McNeill, vice-president, Smith 
and Sclomon Trucking Co. 





The Woman’s Traffic Club of Milwau- 
kee held a bosses’ night meeting No- 
vember 10 in the Schroeder Hotel. John 
Burchmore, Chicago attorney, was the 
speaker. 





The Transportation Club of Milwau- 
kee, at its November 20 meeting, will 
have as a speaker Edward J. Konkel, 
general manager, Wisconsin Motor Car- 
riers Association. : 

Edward W. Cislo, manager of the Na- 
tional Carloading Corporation of New- 
ark, was recently installed as president 
of the Traffic Club Of Newark at the 
annual meeting in the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark. Others installed were: 
First vice-president, Ralph Travisano, 
traffic manager, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J.; 
second vice-president, William A. Kor- 
tenhaus, president, Bilkays Express Co., 
Newark; treasurer, Edward W. Kane, 
traffic manager, Murphy Finishes, New- 
ark; board of governors: Edward J. 
McCabe, Soo Line, New York City; John 


A, McCoy, Motor Haulage Co., Jersey 


City; and Clarence A. Nate, Federal 


“Telephone & Radio Corporation, Clifton, 


Ni J: 





The Transportation Club of Decatur 
will hold its annual dinner November 25 
at the Hotel Orlando. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its annual ladies’ night dinner 
dance December 6 in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Howard B. Armstrong, 
traffic manager, Union Transfer Affili- 
ated Co., will be chairman of the even- 
ing. 





The South Bend Transportation Club 
will hold its annual Christmas party and 
family night, December 18. The club 
held an industrial night meeting Novem- 
ber 10 in the Hotel LaSalle. 





. The Chicago Transportation Club will 
hold its monthly meeting December 4 
at the Morrison Hotel. The meeting has 
been designated as Traffic Topics night. 





G. A. Pilkington, of the Pilkington 
Brokerage Co., presented a movie en- 
titled “Star Kist’’ at the November 10 
luncheon of the Traffic Club Of St. Louis, 
in the Jefferson Hotel. The club will 
hold ~a ladies’ day luncheon Novem- 
ber 24. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles met November 5 to hear a report 
of‘the recent A. T. C. meeting. 





The Women’s Traffic and Transporta- 
tion. Club of Baltimore initiated a public 
speaking course November 19 in the 
Enoch Pratt Library, with S. I. Barnes, 
of the Southern Railway, as instructor. 





The Pacific Traffic Association and the 
Oakland Traffic; Club will hold a joint 
meeting November 18 in the Palace Ho- 
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tel. Scott Newhall, editor of ‘This 
World,” will speak on “How to Read a 
Newspaper.” 





Dr. Carroll Sibley will speak before 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis, November 
17, on the subject “Ten Years of World 
Travel During War and Peace in Thirty 
Minutes.” 





The Traffic Club of Norristown will 
go on a conducted tour of La: Guardia 
Airport in New York City, November 22. 
The club will hold a dinner meeting 
November 25 in the Valley Forge Hotel. 





C. B. Clark, field secretary of the 
Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, was 
the speaker at the November 11 meeting 
of the Chicago Heights Traffic Club, 
held at Thornton, Ill. 





Two motion pictures, one of the Rose 
Bowl game, will be shown at the No- 
vember 19 meeting of the Rock River 
Valley Traffic Club, in the Hotel Faust, 
Rockford, Ill. The club’s Christmas 
party will be December 10. 


Postmaster Darius Allen, 





of Colo- 


rado Springs, will speak before the No- © 


vember 18 meeting of the Pikes Peak 
Traffic Club, in the Blue Spruce Res- 
taurant. Elections will be held. 





Donald D. Davis, president, Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co., will speak on 
“What Management Expects of the 
Transportation Industry,” at the Novem- 
ber 18 luncheon meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis. Franklin E. Huf- 
ford will be chairman for the day. 





The Green Bay Traffic Club will hold 
its annual dinner December 2 in the Ho- 
tel Northland. The speaker will be 
Poland’s ‘Mata Hari,” Countess Maria 
Pulaski. 








QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS 


In this column will be published answers to 
questions relating to traffic, of general reader 
interest. A specialist in interstate transporta- 
tion, who is a member of our special service 
department, will furnish references to regu- 
lations and decisions and will answer ques- 
tions of application of tariff schedules and 
practical traffic problems. 

We do not desire to take the place of the 
traffic man, but to help him in his work, nor 
do we undertake to render legal opinions. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer 
any question that does not seem to be of 
general interest or that may appear to us un- 
wise to answer or too complex for the kind 
of investigation herein contemplated. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


Address Questions and Answers De- 
partment, Traffic Service Corp., 
Warner Building, Washington, D. C. 








Delay—Liability of Carrier When 
Caused by Strike 


Illinois.—Question: I wonder if there 
has been any decision determining the 
liability of a trucking line on a shipment 
held in their terminal on account of 
strike of their employes. 

In this instance, shipment was held so 
long that it. became unsalable as it was 
of a semi-perishable nature. Also, in this 
instance, they are disclaiming any liabil- 
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ity under Setion 1, paragraph B on the 
Uniform Bill of Lading. 


Answer: A carrier is liable for the 
negligent or wrongful acts of its servants 
during the course of their employment, 
and, therefore, as a general rule if its 
employees go on a strike, abandoning 
the performance of their duties and 
causing delay in the transportation of 
goods in their charge or control, the car- 
rier is liable in the absence of a stipula- 
tion to the contrary, the delay being due 
to the employees wrongful acts. If the 
strikers cease to be servants of the car- 
rier, the latter, while no longer respon- 
sible for their acts, will be liable if it 
fails to exercise reasonable diligence in 
counteracting the effects of the strike, 
and it has been held that, after the em- 
ployees have quit the employer’s em- 
ployment, it is their duty promptly to 
supply their places, if practicable. 

A limitation to this general rule of 
liability for delay due to strikes may 
arise where the prospective shipper has 
been notified by the carrier of the exist- 
ence of a strike or of an anticipated 
strike. 


Where goods are tendered to a carrier 
for transportation, it is bound to advise 
the shipper as to any cause likely to de- 
lay transportation, which cause is within 
its knowledge, or within its fair and 
reasonable means of knowledge, and 
not within the knowledge of the shipper; 
and, if it fails in its duty in this respect, 
a delay in the transportation of the 
goods will not be excused, and that, 
too, irrespective of the nature of the 
cause. The acceptance of goods for ship- 
ment without notifying the shipper of 
the fact they cannot be promptly de- 
livered is tantamount to an assurance 





that they will be delivered within a 
reasonable time, except for the interven- 
ing of excusing causes of subsequent 
occurrence. This duty is in no way de- 
pendent on special agreement, but is a 
part of the duty imposed by law on car- 
riers; and the reason why the law has 
imposed it on the carrier is to give the 
shipper an opportunity to exercise his 
own discretion as to the propriety of 
making the shipment—to choose be- 
tween the different courses open to him. 
Thus, where a carrier receives goods 
under such circumstances without no- 
tice to the shipper of probable delay 
and fails to obtain his consent, express 
or implied, it is bound to transport the 
goods within a reasonable time, notwith- 
standing the emergency. 


When the carrier has complied with 
its duty in respect to giving notice, it 
should not be held responsible for a de- 
lay which it cannot prevent if the ship- 
per still insists on delivering his prop- 
erty for shipment, and an express agree- 
ment between the carrier and the ship- 
per is not necessary to exempt the car- 
rier from liability for delay in delivery 
due to such conditions. However, any 
notice given can in no case operate fur- 
ther than the plain scope thereof. 

From the general rule heretofore 
stated it seems that the duty to notify 
the shipper of circumstances likely to 
cause delay is obligatory only when such 
matters are not within the knowledge of 
the shipper. 


Still another, and important, limita- 
tion on the carrier’s liability for delay 
caused by strikes is that the carrier will 
not be liable for such delay if the strike 
or refusal of its employees to work is 
accompanied by violent interference 
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with the carrier’s business. If the strik- 
ers, after having abandoned the service 
of the carrier, proceed by lawless viol- 
ence to obstruct the movement of its 
trains, an entirely different situation is 
presented and the delay thereby occa- 
sioned is excusable whether the persons 
guilty of the lawless violence are con- 
sidered to be its own employees who 
have abandoned its service, or are 
deemed to be mere rioters no longer in 
the carrier’s employ. 


The same principles apply to truck 


strikes. 


As to the provisions of Section 1, 


paragraph (b) of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, 
it is our opinion that they relate to the 
liability of carriers for property while 
stopped and held in transit upon the re- 
quest of the shipper. These provisions of 
the bill of lading were the subject of 
consideration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Bills of Lading, 52 
i. ¢; Gea: 


Shipping—Duty of Carrier to Transship 


New York. — Question: A steamship 
company operating a regular trans-At- 
lantic route between Norway and the 
United States met with mechanical diffi- 
culty during a voyage and was towed to 
the nearest port for repairs, which re- 
quired two months. Under normal] sail- 
ing conditions the vessel could have 
made the regular trip in thirty days, but 
in this instance ninety days elapsed. 

The market price of the fin’shed prod- 
uct declined just before the raw stock 
was received at port of destination. If 
we had received the raw stock within two 
months from sailing date advantage 
could have been taken of the higher 


market. 
















MAYFLOWER 


the Best Way to 


MOVE 


‘AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse 
agents provides on-the-spot representation at the 
most points in the United States and Canada. Your 
local Mayflower agent is listed in the classified 
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Are we justified in assuming that ves. 
sel owners are liable by negligence for 
the financial loss failing to forward our 
shipment by another available steamer, 
within a reasonable time? 


Answer: Owners of vessels, like other 
carriers of goods, undertake to transport 
and deliver goods received for carriage, 
not only in safety but in due time; and 
for damage caused by undue delay in 
carriage or delivery both vessel and 
owner are liable. He must prosecute the 
voyage with diligence, and make de- 
livery of the goods at the time agreed 
upon or within a reasonable time, if none 
be specified. Excusable delays in car- 
riage suspend but do not terminate the 
contract of affreightment, and when the 
cause is removed the master must pro- 
ceed with the voyage and make delivery. 
During the detention the vessel con- 
tinues to be liable as a common Carrier, 
not a warehouseman, and remains liable 
as insurer against losses and damages 
from all but excepted causes. 

The vessel and her owners are liable 
for delays due to their own fault or neg- 
ligence, such as the unseaworthiness of 
the ship, whether she is delayed by a 
breakdown on account of even a latent 
defect in her machinery, or is forced to 
put into an intermediate port to repair 
defects existing and rendering her un- 
seaworthy at the commencement of her 
voyage. The Caladonia, 157 U. S. 124, 


15 S. Ct. 537; Rathbone vs. Neal, 4 La.- 


Ann. 563, 50 Am. Dec. 579. Repairs to a 
vessel in a foreign port must in any case 
be made without unnecessary delay. The 
burden is on the ship to justify any un- 
due delay in prosecuting her voyage. 
ae Folmina, 212 U. S. 354, 29 S. Ct. 


When the vessel is wrecked, or other- 
wise disabled in the course of the voy- 
age, and cannot be seasonably repaired 
to perform the voyage, the master is at 
liberty to transship the goods and send 
them forward in another vessel, so as to 
earn the whole freight. Propeller Mo- 
hawk, 19 U. S. (L. Ed.) 406; Harrison vs. 
Fortlage, 161 U. S. 57, 16 S. Ct. 488; The 
Jason, 225 U. S. 32, 32 S. Ct. 560. If 
another vessel can be had in the same or 
a contiguous port, or at one within a 
reasonable distance, he is not only en- 
titled, but it becomes his duty, under 
such circumstances, to procure it and 
transport the goods to their place of des- 
tination The Maggie Hammond, 17 U. S. 
(L. Ed.) 772; The Tornado, 108 U. S. 
342, 2 S. Ct. 746; The Jason, 225 U. S. 
32, 32 S. Ct. 560; Harrison vs. Fortlage, 
161 U. S. 57, 16 S. Ct. 488; Phelan vs. 
Alvarado, 19 Fed. Cas. No. 11067; Hugg 
vs. Augusta, etc. Inc. Co., 7 How. (U. S.) 
595, 12 L. Ed., 834; McLoon vs. Chun- 
nings, 73 Pa. St. 98; Hugg. vs. Baltimore, 
etc., Smelting, etc. Co., 35 Md. 414; 6 
Am. Rep. 425. But it is not incumbent 
upon him to procure a vessel elsewhere 
than in the port of discharge or in a port 
in the immediate vicinity. Sterling vs. 
Nevassa Phosphate Co., 35 Md. 128, 6 
Am. Rep. 372; Saltus vs. Ocean Ins. Co., 
12 Johns (N. Y.) 107, 7 Am. Dec. 290. 
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Chairman Aitchison on Need for 
Modernizing Commission Hearings 


If controversies before the Commission are to be settled 
well and with reasonable promptness, the traditional type of 
hearing must be modernized, and a way must be found to con- 
dense the record and the time consumed in making the record, 
Chairman Aitchison of the Commission told the Chicago chapter 
of the Association of I. C. C. Commissioners, November 7. Com- 
missioner Aitchison spoke at a luncheon session in the Palmer 
House, on the subject “Telling the Commission.” 

Urging greater brevity in testimony, the speaker said that 
“everyone must recognize how much time would be saved and 
how the work of decision would be made more sure and speedy 
if non-essentials were omitted from testimony, and if the test 
were applied: Does the Commission really need to know all 
these facts?” 

He told the practitioners and guests that the Commission 
is confronted with an enormous volume of work and is currently 
undermanned. “Questions are presented in formal cases that 
are of great difficulty, often of much novelty,” he said, “and to 
a large extent rightly demand speed. These cases compete with 
each other for precedence in progressing to the point of decision. 
They customarily are emergency cases. Some of them are po- 
tentially unprecedented in their size and in the details of issues 
presented.” 

Stating that it is more important than ever before that the 
Commission obtains an accurate presentation of vital facts, 
Commissioner Aitchison said that this is primarily a responsibil- 
ity ofthe bar of the Commission in contested cases. However, 
for one reason or another, there is a growing tendency for 
parties interested to tell the Commission that while they have 
been hurt they are not able to make out their case from the 
means at hand and therefore seek to have the Commission as- 
sume the full rseponsibility for developing the relevant facts.” 

The chairman of the Commission said some progress had 
been made in shortening procedure under the new administra- 
tive procedure act. He praised the special rule requiring wit- 
nesses to prepare statements in advance and to give them pub- 
licity, stating that this procedure makes for care on the part of 
witnesses, saves time for all, and eliminates the element of 
surprise. 

Commissioner Aitchison said: 


My colleagues and I are grateful for this pleasant break in the 
grind of an arduous week of hearing testimony, and are much pleased 
that we have the opportunity to meet with the Chicago chapter of 
the association of our practitioners. Even before the practitioners 
before us organized this association, members of the Commission recog- 
nized the usefulness of such a body, and we have given it every 
encouragement. 

We created our bar none too soon. Some of the men appearing 
before us—for the lady advocate was yet to appear—had gotten into 
bad habits—name-calling in briefs, forgetting to serve briefs, and 
generally displaying a lack of appreciation for the art of aesthetics and 
the science of ethics in controversy—and this embarrassed the Com- 
mission and did not help its standing. Soon after taking some half-way 
steps that were not effective, the Commission’s bar was set up. It was 
well the bar was not set up earlier, because the well-guided freedom 
in practice during the early days developed fine traditions that still 
persist, even now when the growing press of business and the influx 
of new practitioners has made a more formal relation imperative. 


Praise for the Association 


The Association of Practitioners has been and is a useful institu- 
tion. But from its very nature a nation-wide organization by itself 
cannot meet all the needs of its members and cannot measure up to 
its possibilities for usefulness, unless supplemented by regional or 
local organizations. Historically, it has been the case in some of the 
other professions that the local organizations have been formed first, 
and then the larger or national organizations. An instance is the 
county bar association, which preceded the American Bar Association. 
This association did well to set up local chapters. Limitations of time 
and the difficulties of travel do not permit close attention to details 
or freedom of discussion in the annual convention of a large national 
organization. But local chapters, such as yours, can meet frequently 
and should so meet; there will then be time for discussion, and to 
focus attention upon the many matters of general concern. Thereby 
the object of the association may better serve: 

‘*.,.to promote the proper administration of the Interstate Com- 
Merce Act and related acts; to uphold the honor of practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to encourage cordial inter- 
course among the practitioners.’’ 

This development was foreseen at the beginning of the association. 
Some of you heard Chief Justice Hughes greet and encourage the new 
association at its first annual convention, October 30, 1930. His address 
Should be required reading for every practitioner at least once every 
year. In closing he said: 

‘“‘We are just beginning to realize what an organized bar can 
accomplish. One of its difficulties lies in the diffusion of interests. 
The greatest hope of success may be found in local and specialized 
undertakings.”’ 

Chicago is the great nerve ganglion of American commerce, and 
we expect to find here a strong, live chapter of our practitioners. 
Because of your strength numerically, and because many leaders are 
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here, diverse in their interests, this chapter may well take the Chief 
Justice as having been speaking to you, in this chapter, directly: 

**You have also the opportunity of closely observing the workings 
of administration and you are in a position to give effective service in 
its improvement. You can judge the merit of proposed changes, and 
by the exercise of your influence you may be instrumental in promot- 
ing a rational progress.”’ 

But I did not come here merely to bandy compliments with my 
friends among the Chicago members of the association. 


Suggestions on Oral Argument 


Some years ago I offered some practical suggestions as to oral 
arguments before the Commission. I did not claim to be an expert 
in oral argument, from below the bench, at least, but I had then heard 
some ten thousand arguments and entertained some pronounced views 
as to the minimum requirements of an argument that was worth 
listening to. Today I offer some suggestions for your thoughtful con- 
sideration on the related subject of making up the record on which 
oral arguments are based. 


A cynical critic of one of the New Deal agencies, sore because of 
losing in the Supreme Court so many appeals attacking the decisions 
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of the agency mentioned, paraphrased the old proverb: ‘‘Let me write 
the findings, and I care not who writes the law.’’ This was just a wise 
crack; for findings must be based upon rather a substantial foundation 
of evidence, or law or no law, the administrative order of even the 
newest of these agencies based on them will not last long before a 
court of three fishy-eyed federal judges. Customarily we summarize the 
necessary process whereby the agency gets the basis for its findings 
by the words ‘‘after hearing’’ or ‘‘after full hearing.’’ 

Bear in mind we are considering only one portion of the total work 
on an administrative agency such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. A large proportion of the work—probably the major portion of 
the work—of such an agency is done informally, or without the proba- 
bility or even the possibility of a court review; and we are not con- 
sidering such functions. But we know that we expect a ‘‘hearing’’ or 
“full hearing’’ as an antecedent to action in the important classes of 
proceedings with which the practitioners have the most to do and with 
which they are most familiar. 

Quite a good deal of legal literature has grown up around those 
words. We are all familiar with the cliches; the opinions of the courts 
are full of them. What I want to question is whether we have not made 
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fetishes of them, and that largely through misunderstanding of equally 
well established legal principles; and I also want to question whether 
our notions concerning hearings and what constitute them have been 
either sound or realistic, and must be revised if the regulatory machine 
is to function in times like these. 

In discussing ‘‘oral arguments’’ I stressed the importance of using 
common sense in the framing and delivery of such arguments—in other 
words, I urged the advocate to put himself in the position of the one 
to whom the argument is addressed and who is to be convinced. I sug- 
gested that the men on the upper side of the bench should be reached 
by arguments and methods that took into account the fact that the 
persons to be convinced are human, and their senses are not infallible 
and are not always efficient. 

The questions I raise today are whether in making up the factual 
record practical limits that are controlling are not recognized, and if 
too much attention is not being paid to some outworn notions as to 
what is necessary and proper. 

I will state some of the considerations that lead me to ask these 
questions, 

1. The Commission, since the close of the war, has had thrust upon 
it a great volume of work, the aftermath of the war. 

2. Questions are presented in formal cases that are of great diffi- 
culty, often of much novelty, and to a large extent rightly demand 
speed, and these cases compete with each other for precedence in 
progressing to the point of decision. They customarily are emergency 
cases. Some of them are potentially unprecedented in their size and in 
the details of issues presented. 

3. The staff of the Commission available for use in these cases is 
down several hundred persons below its pre-war level. The tendency 
of statute law and decisions has seemed to be toward greater rigidity 
in procedure, which requires a larger, not smaller staff, if the work 
is to be done in conformity with law. 

4. The multitude of these cases demanding simultaneous processing 
throws a great strain on both the Commission and its bar, with little 
prospect for relief for a long time ahead. 

5. In these times of emergency to a greater extent than ever before 
—and it has always been true—the most important thing, and the most 
difficult thing, is for the Commissioners to obtain an accurate appre- 
ciation of the vital, decisive facts. Seeing that this is done is primarily 
a responsibility of the bar of the Commission, in contested cases. How- 
ever, for one reason or another, there is a growing tendency for parties 
interested to tell the Commission that while they have been hurt, they 
are not able to make out their case from the means at hand, and there- 
fore seek to have the Commission assume the full responsibility for 
developing the relevant facts. The statutory remedy of a ‘‘complaint”’ 
is giving way to a ‘‘petition for an investigation on the Commission's 
own motion.’’ 

6. The method by which the Commission learns the facts on which 
it must operate may be prescribed by the act, or implied by the Con- 
stitution, as a ‘‘hearing.’’ As previously stated, many of the functions 
of the Commission can be performed without such requirement, and 
we are not dealing with them, although we may well consider how 
successful such forms of procedure have proven to be. 

7. The traditional, pre-World War I type of ‘‘hearing’’ bottomed 
upon the type of procedure of the common law court, with some re- 
laxations, worked well, was fair, and gave the Commission the facts, 
albeit it was slow, expensive, and overemphasized the part of advocacy. 
Nevertheless, it was as Commissioner Lane said, ‘‘comfortable,’’ and 
persons accustomed to it are loath to accept suggestions for its change. 


Some Disadvantages 


8. This form of procedure, unmodified, results in records of unbear- 
able size, and inevitably results in the consumption of so much time 
as to defeat the primary purpose for which the administrative agency 
was created, when a nation-wide or even a great issue of lesser scope 
is to be heard and determined. If the controversies before the Com- 
mission are to be settled well and with even reasonable promptness, 
the traditional type of ‘‘hearing’’ must be modernized or a substitute 
found. Always we must have in mind that the Constitution and the Act 
must be observed, and that the procedure is fair, and is recognized by 
the public as being fair. In some way the volume of the records must 
be condensed, and the time consumed in making the facts known of 
record must be shortened, while preserving the essentials insisted upon 
by law. Mere personal efficiency on the part of the administrative 
officers or of the bar is not the whole answer, although important. 
Everyone knows too much detail of immaterial matter is adduced, and 
much repetition is inevitable, although it can be and should be lessened. 


Some Suggested Remedies 


So much for the situation. Much thought has been given to it. I 
think much positive progress has been made in the direction of meeting 
this challenging situation. I will state some of the means that have 
been utilized, or that have been considered. 

The first forward step, and one of great importance, has been 4 
growing recognition that the common-law court system of trial is not 
always a suitable pattern for an administrative hearing—and often is 
quite unsuitable and must be modified materially. And to the astonish- 
ment of many, for even some of my colleagues of former days would 
have been shocked at the heresy, the law is now fond to be rather lib- 
eral in leaving to the discretion of the administrative agency the choice 
of its means for informing itself, and in determining how it shall learn 
the positions and contentions of those to be affected by its determina- 
tions. One has only to read the new Administrative Procedure Act, pal- 
ticularly with respect to ‘‘rule-making,’’ to find this exemplified by the 
Congress, in unanimous action by both Houses. 


Next, we discover that ‘‘hearings’’ may be accorded, although con- 
ducted by deaf men. Even in the home of the common law, we find a 
rather recent report of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee stating: ‘“That 
a Minister or Ministerial Tribunal does not conform to the procedure of 
the Courts * * * imports no disregard of natural justice. There is, for 
instance, no natural right to an oral hearing.”’ 

There may be considerations which make an oral hearing impera- 
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tive, but in a vast proportion of the administrative determinations made, 
parties are ‘‘heard’’ by putting down in writing what they have to say. 
There are types of functions in which a completely oral ‘‘hearing’’ would 
be a waste of time and money, and would result in a denial of prompt 
administrative action. 

With this taken as established—and I do not think it can be gain- 
said—the question is whether we can shorten the hearing process, where 
oral hearings seem to be required by law, and avoid them when legally 
they are non-essential. 


Comments on Present Hearing 


In the great case now on hearing in this city a number of devices 
are being employed—rather successfully, I contend—in partial accom- 
plishment of this purpose. The special rule requirement to prepare 
statements in advance, and to give them publicity, makes for care on the 
part of the witnesses, and eliminates the element of surprise, which has 
no place before a body that is acting as a quasi-substitute for the legis- 
lature. It certainly saves the time of all concerned, avoids expense of 
travel in times when travel is difficult and costly, and gives those absent 
opportunity to keep abreast of the progress of the hearing. 

We have, I think, not yet fully plumbed the possibilities of the wise 
use of the power of taking official notice of facts not in dispute. The 
Administrative Procedure Act envisages a much more extensive use of 
this power than we, in common with other agencies, have made in the 
past. We sometimes find courts taking judicial notice of publications 
of our staff, when we would be reluctant to do so ourselves. Here, nat- 
urally, the dictates of fairness are imperative, and the new Administra- 
tive Procedure Act calls for opportunity to refute what is noticed. 

Positive progress has been made by the very generous stipulations. 
now commonly freely made, for resort to reports on file with the Com- 
mission, and like documents. This has been necessary to overcome what 
has proved to be an unduly restrictive rule laid down by a great judge. 
Actually, what is now commonly stipulated is but a restatement of a 
rule of practice applied by some of the state commissions, as I happen 
to know, fully forty years ago. 


Two Tests for Evidence 


Again, I think we are making less of a fetish of the exclusionary 
rules of evidence, traditionally applied by the common law courts to 
keep improper statements from the ears of jurymen who have been 
picked up on the court house steps or in a nearby barber shop. I had 
an interesting talk with Chief Justice Stone once, and ventured to re- 
duce the laws of evidence before administrative bodies to two tests; 
first, is the fact one that the tribunal ought to know in its consideration 
of the question before it, and second, is the method employed suitable 
and fair. His comment was, ‘‘Why, you have stated the law of evidence 
before any kind of a tribunal.’’ : 

But this very freedom carries with it a correlative duty not to abuse 
the privilege, and to exercise a high degree of thought, much skill and 
a deal of good sportsmanship, to avoid clogging the record with unneces- 
sary, immaterial, repetitious, prolix complexities and undue details. 
This is the primary responsibility of the bar. Especially when testimony 
is written out in advance can there be little or no excuse for transgres- 
sions against the laws of brevity, conciseness, and utility in that which 
is told to the Commission. 


Virtues of a GOod Witness 


What are the qualities of a good witness? I ask this question of 
the bar, because in this day we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
witnesses are often what their counsel have trained them to be. I shall 
try to answer by paraphrasing what Daniel Webster said as to the 
advocacy of Benjamin R. Curtiss. 

The great power of a witness is clear and accurate statement. Solid 
thought, based upon accurate knowledge of the facts, arrangement of 
the facts so that the statement progresses by marked and natural stages, 
the absence of repetition, the confidence soon imparted that prolixity 
need not be feared, and the satisfaction which is always aroused and 
renewed when questions are candidly and wholly answered—these fea- 
tures, sustained by the fascinated interest provoked by watching the 
ease and dexterity in the use of difficult tools, keep the listeners at the 
needed tension and leave them settled in conclusion that had become 
their own. (The quotation paraphrased will be found in the address of 
Chief Justice Hughes, before the Association of Practitioners, in 1930.) 

I do not want to be so ungenerous as to leave the impression 
that during the years I have watched the Commission's practice the bar 
as a whole has not progressed toward the ideal indicated. But anyone 
who sits through a long case where many interests are represented 
must recognize how much more could be accomplished in lesser time if 
all concerned exercised more self restraint, did not attempt to argue 
the case from the witness stand or with the witnesses, and recognize 
the futility of trying to build up an affirmative case by cross-examining 
hostile witnesses. And everyone must recognize how much time would 
be saved, and how the work of decision would be made more sure and 
speedy, if non-essentials were omitted from testimony and the test were 
applied—‘*‘Does the Commission really need to know all these facts?’’ 


The Shortened Procedure 


There has been many procedural suggestions made. Greater use of 
the shortened procedure is one. Possibly the Administrative Procedure 
Act enables the Commission to require parties to use this method of 
hearing. It is now optional. That type of procedure, which the Com- 
Mission devised, has its uses, and also decidedly has its limitations. 
Some of its good features are being assimilated into the practice of 
Tequiring statements to be submitted in advance of presentation, or as 
verified statements. Another type of procedure provided in the Com- 
Mission’s rule that has caught the approving eye of many students, is the 
So-called modified procedure. Little has been done with it, as such. 
But here, again, the statement-in-advance system has appropriated some 
of the advantages of the modified procedure. To give the modified pro- 
cedure an adequate test would require considerable time and effort on 
the part of some Commissioner, just as Commissioner Meyer years ago 
devoted himself to the development of the shortened-procedure. That 
Course is not feasible now. Prehearing conferences are stressed. They 
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have their uses in some cases. But in nation-wide controversies—and 
almost any case may so develop—they narrow the controversy, but take 
much time in doing it. Declaratory opinions are contemplated by the 
Administrative Procedure Act. A ‘‘field day’’ before the Commission is 
an old device; so are conference rulings. The field day was educational, 
but could decide nothing except administrative policy. The trouble with 
the conference rulings was they became obsolete, or even positively 
erroneous and yet continued to be used as guides to conduct, even when 
they cast a false light on the proper course. Eventually they were all 
abrogated. Delegation to hearing examiners for initial decision may be 
a method for relief; but on the other part, may result in confusing con- 
trariety of decisions, and add to the work of the Commission in super- 
vision of these examiner-made decisions. Mediation by members of the 
Commission’s staff, or by a special board, or by the Bureau of Informal 
cases, has been stressed as sound administration. So it is, within limits, 
but obviously budgetary limitations will control the use that may be 
made of this process. 

My function today is not to sermonize on reforms of the adminis- 
trative process or of the methods of the Commission or its bar. It is, 
rather, to bring to you frankly the situation in which all of us find 
ourself by force of circumstances, and to suggest as strongly as I can 
your earnest study of the part the bar of the Commission can take in 
meeting a situation that is vitally affecting the economy of the country. 
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I have stated my text and have expounded it; the application of this 
sermon to each sinner within sound of my voice I leave to his thought- 
ful, prayerful consideration. We must make further progress. 


Attending the luncheon as guests of the Chicago chapter 
were several members of the Commission’s staff present in 
Chicago for the Ex Parte 166 hearing, including Dr. Beatrice 
Aitchison, Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics; Mr. 
Horton; and H. R. Deale, hearing room clerk. Commissioners 
Mahaffie and Splawn were present, as were the members of the 
cooperating committee of state commissioners, Messrs. Mason, 
Potter, Holmberg, and Knight. 





Airports Said to Increase 
Real Estate Values 


George W. Burgess, deputy administrator of civil aero- 
nautics, told a meeting of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14, that ‘‘we now 
have nearly all the terminal type airports we need and it is a 
factual statement that few, if any, in large city or small town 
are not creating rather than destroying real estate develop- 
ment or opportunities therefor.” 

He cited La Guardia field in New York, Denver, Colo., 
Austin, Tex., and Kansas City, Kan., in support of his state- 
ment. As to the latter city, he said, in part: 


The aviation activity at Fairfax field started in ’23 and attracted 
people to the area. Today there are 65 firms bordering or within a mile 
of the airport employing about 20,000 people in peacetime operation. 

The developer is the Union Pacific Railroad which states that it 
is ‘“‘the largest aggregation of industry in the middle west.’’ From 
personal observation on the ground and from the air, I feel certain 
that it is the most sightly and attractive large group of industrial 
buildings anywhere. 


After saying the C. A. A. maintained an office in forty-four 
of the states and inviting his hearers to make use of them, and 
referring to the volume of 7,000,000,000 domestic passenger 
miles, more than 2 billion foreign passenger miles, and more 
than 100,000,000 ton miles of cargo in 1947, he observed that, 
of the 90,000 aircraft in operation, only one per cent was in 
scheduled airline operation and “roughly another one per cent” 
of similar type aircraft in non-scheduled commercial operation. 
He said there was no reason to believe this percentage would 
increase, 

Mr. Burgess also referred to efforts of the Aeronautical 
Research Foundation in cooperation with the C. A. A. to reduce 
the noise from planes in flight. : 


Federal Highway Aid Policies 
Hit by Lawrence, Singer 


The attitude of some highway promotional groups that 
“papa knows best” and that “the public does not know what it 
wants,” was sharply criticized by John V. Lawrence, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., managing director, American Trucking Associa- 
tion. at the November 11 session of the American Petroleum 
Institute holding its annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Speaking at a forum on tax problems, Mr. Lawrence 
said that “our people are becoming increasingly alarmed at 
this great juggernaut-like promotion of financial expenditure 
which is beginning to roll over this country and with respect to 
which nothing has ever been presented to them in the way of 
justification.” 

The speaker said that people who pay the taxes are be- 
coming worried about the idea that the public must be given 
what was deemed best for the public by “the people who know.” 
The public feels that the subject is one that is deserving of the 
highest degree of frankness and objective analysis, not one that 
should be decided for the nation by “top drawer people,” said 
Mr. Lawrence, adding: 


A high-powered highway. promotion group has worked itself into a 
position in six states where it has been designated by action of the 
legislatures as THE body to plan the highway programs of these states. 
One highway promotional plan calls for the expenditure on the high- 


ways of this nation of a total of $4,500,000,000 annually over a period 
of years. 


Such expenditures, covering a period of 20 years, would 
amount to $90,000,000,000, stated Mr. Lawrence—“exceeding the 
assessed valuation by $2,000,000,000 of 46 states and omitting 
New York and Pennsylvania.” 

We have been told affrontly that when a highway program 
is laid down that we must accept it without question, concluded 
the A. T. A. official. “If we question it in any way, we are 
opposing the whole program, which must be taken lock, stock 
and barrel.” 

Addressing the same session was Russell E. Singer, execu- 
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tive vice-president of the American Automobile Association, 
who pointed to a growing trend toward spending motor vehicle 
revenues on purely local routes rather than concentrating them 
on highways of general traffic use. Mr. Singer said in part: 


Last August the Public Roads Administration designated the routes 
to be incorporated in the 40,000-mile National System of Interstate 
Highways. This system embodies a dream long held by the motorist— 
a dream of a highway system fully geared to the needs of modern }f 
transportation and one that would cut free-flowing pathways through [ 
the congestion now strangling America’s urban areas. Realization of 
this dream will be impossible—or postponed indefinitely—so long as 
motor vehicle revenues are dissipated over unlimited mileages of local 
roads of purely local significance. 
















The A. A. A. executive charged that present federal high- 
way aid policies are encouraging the trend toward greater 
dispersion of motorists’ tax money. “Under current federal = 
legislation,” he asserted, “more money is appropriated for local > 
feeder and farm-to-market roads than was appropriated for the 
major state highway systems in normal pre-war years.” Money 
must be matched dollar-for-dollar. As a result, local communi- 
ties are clamoring either for a greater share in the state high- 
way fund or are seeking the right to impose their own taxes on 
motor vehicle owners.” 
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Railroad Equipment Purchases Up 


A number of the nation’s leading rail carriers have an- 
nounced stepped-up programs for the acquisition of new equip- 
ment to improve freight and passenger service. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has placed an order with the 
American Locomotive Co. for seven 4,000-horsepower diesel 
locomotives, Cedric A. Major, president, has announced. Each 
locomotive will be made up of two 2,000-horsepower units so 
equipped that they may be operated from either end thus elimi- 
nate turning. Deliveries are expected early in 1948. The road’s 
passenger service on its main line between New York and 
Buffalo will be completely dieselized with delivery of the new 
units. 


The New York Central System has announced orders total- 
ing about $5,600,000 for 100,000 net tons of steel rail to meet 
the system’s 1948 requirements. 


The Soo Line Railroad recently took delivery of the first of 
a new fleet of streamlined diesel-electric locomotives, it was 
announced by H. C. Grout, president. In all, 18 new freight- 
hauling diesels are on order, and will be used to improve freight 
service in the Minnesota and North Dakota area and on the line 
to Sault Ste. Marie. Other recent improvements on the Soo 
Line include a number of completely remodeled sleeping cars 
and coaches with improved feather-soft seats’ and with new. 
interior decorating and facilities. 


The board of directors of Union Pacific Railroad recently 
eompleted a two-week transcontinental inspection tour, and 
expressed confidence that their $200,000,000 expansion program 
will be a success. President George F. Ashby predicted that the 
west is in for a long period of prosperity. 


Bids on Troop Sleepers 


President Ralph Budd of the Burlington Lines announced 
that his railroad has offered $1,548,000 to purchase 2,290 war 
time troop sleepers, in the form of a bid to the War Assets Ad 
ministration to purchase the cars at $1,200 each, to adapt the 
sleepers to use for bulk grain, sugar and other commodities 
thus relieving the demand for box cars. The work would be 
done in the Burlington’s shops and would require a minimum 
amount of sheet steel and other critical materials, said M 
Budd. 
























CENTRAL WESTERN ADVISORY BOARD | 


The Central Western Shippers Advisory Board will hold i 
fifty-sixth regular meeting, December 8-9, in the Newhousé 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. The first day will be devoted te 
general committee sessions. The main meeting and a luncheol 
session, which is to be addressed by Col. J. Monroe Johnsol, 
director, Office of Defense Transportation, will be held the 
second day. — 










NEW YORK CENTRAL FREIGHT EQUIPMENT 
New orders for 3,000 new hopper cars, totaling $11,00v,000 

in expenditures, have been announced by President G. Metzmal 
of the New York Central Railroad. Initial deliveries on 5, 
new boxcars, which the Central is purchasing at a cost @ 
about $20,000,000, were also announced by Mr. Metzman. [ff 
No. 1 storehouse in the Central’s West Albany shops will 1 
ceive nearly $50,000 worth of improvements and addition 
A. R. Jones, the railroad’s division engineer, announced. 





